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PREFACE. 


In  the  course  of  a  somewliat  extended  acquaint- 
ance with  the  lives,  habits  and  sufferings  of  street- 
children — those  who  go  about  begging  cold  victuals, 
collecting  fire-wood  and  gathering  rags — the  author's 
attention  has  been  earnestly  directed  to  finding  some 
way  of  benefiting  these  wretched  little  sufferers. 
They  are  born  in  the  most  miserable  haunts  of  vice 
and  poverty;  and  made  the  slaves  of  their  idle  and 
worthless  parents,  who,  for  the  most  part,  live  at 
home  in  perfect  indolence,  subsisting  on  the  fruits 
of  their  children's  begging  expeditions. 

When  these  children  are  taken  from  under  the 
influence  of  their  parents,  and  placed  in  situations 
of  comparative  comfort^  they  are,  if  managed  judi- 
ciously, often  found  docile  and  obedient;  and,  almost 
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invariably,  very  intelligent  and  quick  to  learn.  Of 
coursCj  they  are  much  more  difficult  to  manage 
in  a  city,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  vicious 
influences  under  which  they  have  grown  up,  than 
when  taken  into  the  country,  where  they  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  many  temptations.  Yet  even 
in  the  city  much  may  be  done  by  kindness  and 
patience. 

Almost  every  farmer's  family  has  a  place  for  one 
of  these  unfortunates,  either  boy  or  girl,  where  he 
or  she  may  be  trained  to  good  habits,  and  become 
a  useful  member  of  society.  It  is  a  work  which, 
of  course,  requires  patience,  forbearance,  and  long- 
suffering;  and  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  all  the 
labour  appears  to  be  thrown  away :  but  is  it  not  an 
experiment  worth  trying  ? 

We  have  been  acquainted  with  at  least  three  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  this  kind,  within  a  year  and  a  half, 
in  which  the  children  might  be  regarded  as  of  the 
most  hopeless  class.  Two  of  them  were  taken  into 
the  country  by  kind  and  Christian  jDCople,  and  are 
now  doinor  as  well  as  their  best  friends  could  wish. 
The  third  still  lives  in  the  city,  at  a  place  where 
she   is   receiving    good   instructions    from   a   kind 
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and  judicious  mistress,  and  where  she  is  earning 
tolerably  good  wages.  Many  other  like  eases  might 
he  specified. 

lu  the  spring  of  1853  the  author  assisted  in 
teaching  a  sewing  class  of  fourteen  girls,  from  eight 
to  fifteen  years  of  age,  taken  indiscriminately  from 
the  streets.  They  met  twice  a  week,  and  spent  three 
hours  in  sewing  upon  materials  provided  for  them, 
the  exercises  concluding  with  a  reading  lesson. 
Most  of  them  had  never  taken  a  needle  in  hand 
before;  and  it  was  astonishing  to  see  the  improve- 
ment they  made  in  the  short  space  of  three  months, 
not  only  in  their  lessons,  but  also  in  manners  and 
appearance.  They  soon  learned  to  come  with  clean 
hands  and  faces  and  well-brushed  hair,  to  open  and 
shut  a  door  gently,  and  to  answer  properly  when 
spoken  to,  or  when  talking  among  themselves. 
Some  inducement  was  of  course  necessary  to  bring 
them  together  in  the  first  place,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  take,  as  their  own,  all  the  materials  they 
would  make  up.  They  were  permitted  to  talk  freely, 
as  a  means  of  getting  at  their  ideas — and  a  strange 
chapter  of  human  life  it  was  !  The  author  would 
suggest   this    means  of  doing   good   to   any    who, 
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reading   this   little    book,    should   be   led   to    ask, 
^^  What  can  I  do  ?" 

It  may  be  stated,  in  conclusion,  that  all  the  main, 
and  many  of  the  minor  incidents  of  this  tale  are 
literally  true,  and  have  occurred  under  the  author's 
own  observation. 

L.  E.  G. 


IRISH    AM  Y. 


CHAPTER  I. 

^^  M^P  T  was  a  pleasant  afternoon  at 
(^EiC^^tt  ^^^G  beginning  of  summer,  and 
^^^^1^5-  ^^^''  ^y^^^'s  shady  and  roomy 
^^tf  house  looked  even  pleasanter 
a9)  than  usual.  The  locust  trees 
were  in  blossom,  and,  with  the 
lilacs,  filled  all  the  air  with  sweetness.  Per- 
haps there  never  was  a  pleasanter  farm-house 
than  Mr.  Ryan's.  It  was  about  two  miles  from 
the  village,  and  stood  some  distance  back  from 
the  road,  on  a  little  hill ;  so  that  when  you  stood 
at  the  front  door  or  the  upper  windows,  you 
could  see  the  farmer's  wagon,  or  Mrs.  Ryan's 
rockaway,  leaving  or  approaching  the  house 
when  quite  a  long  way  off. 

It  was  a  large  square  two-story  house,  built 
of  rather  dark  coloured  stone,  and  had  a  piazza 
before    and    behind,    over   which    grew  roses, 
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honeysuckles,  and  the  American  ivy.  On  one 
side,  under  the  parlour  "windows,  was  a  flower- 
garden,  not  very  large  and  not  always  very 
well  attended,  but  full  of  all  those  dear  old-fash- 
ioned flowers  which  we  love  when  we  are  chil- 
dren, and  love  still  more  when  we  are  grown  up. 
There  "were  sweet  seringas  and  lilacs,  great 
snowballs  and  tall  hollyhocks,  plenty  of  roses 
of  all  sorts,  and  other  things  more  than  I  can 
tell  you  of.  The  vegetable  garden  was  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  house,  not  far  from  the 
kitchen  door. 

In  the  rear  of  the  house  the  ground  sloped 
somewhat  suddenly  dov/n  to  the  river,  which 
was  quite  rapid,  and  flowed  along  for  some  dis- 
tance in  sight  of  the  back  windows.  So  much 
for  the  house. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryan  were,  as  people  say,  very 
well  off".  Mr.  Ryan  had  a  large  farm  near  his 
house,  and  another  a  few  miles  distant,  both 
under  excellent  management  and  very  produc- 
tive ;  and  he  w^as  considered  a  rich  man  by  his 
neighbours.  His  wife,  moreover,  had  quite  a 
little  property  of  her  own,  inherited  from  her 
father.  They  were  middle-aged  persons,  and 
had  one  child,  a  daughter,  who  at  the  time  I 
have  in  view  was  about  sixteen.     Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Ryan,  Elizabeth  and  her  aunt,  Miss  Rachel 
Ward,  made  up  the  family. 

They  were  not  only  rich  in  this  world's 
goods,  but  they  had  also  treasure  in  heaven. 
Mrs.  Ryan  was  a  woman  who  had  only  to  know 
her  duty  in  order  to  do  it.  She  was  a  very 
quiet,  gentle  person,  and  seldom  was  her  voice 
heard ;  but  when  she  spoke,  it  was  '^  once  for 
all."  She  had  lost  several  children,  and  had 
none  now  remaining  but  Lizzie,  as  she  was 
usually  called.  On  the  afternoon  when  our 
story  commences,  Mrs.  Ryan  and  Miss  Ward 
were  sitting  out  on  the  front  piazza,  one  knit- 
tinor  and  the  other  sewinsr.  The  windows  were 
opened  into  the  dining-room,  where  the  table 
vras  set  for  tea;  and  Mrs.  Ryan  cast  many 
glances  along  the  highway,  as  if  she  were  ex- 
pecting some  one. 

''  They  are  very  late  to-day,"  she  remarked 
at  last.    ''I  wonder  what  keeps  them  so  long!" 

"They!  Who?"  inquired  Miss  Ward,  ab- 
sently. 

"  Your  father  and  the  little  girl  he  was  to 
bring  with  him,"  replied  Mrs.  Ryan. 

Miss  Ward  laid  her  sewing  down  on  her 
lap,  and  gazed  at  her  sister  with  a  countenance 
expressive  of  the    most  overwhelming    aston- 
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ishment.  "You  don't  mean  to  say,"  slie  ex- 
claimed, "that  you  are  going  to  take  another 
of  those  street  savages  from  the  city  into  this 
house!" 

Mrs.  Kyan  smiled. 

"Well,  if  ever  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Pachel,  still 
more  vehemently  than  before. 

"  Why,  Rachel,  "what  is  there  so  wonderful 
about  that  ?  I  always  said  I  should  take  an- 
other child  if  I  could  get  one." 

"Another  child!  Yes,  but  I  thought  you 
would  try  to  get  a  decent  one  this  time.  There 
are  the  Clarkes :  they  would  be  glad  enough  to 
have  you  take  one  of  theirs." 

"  The  Clarke  girls  are  well  enough  off  now," 
answered  Mrs.  R.  "  They  can  support  them- 
selves decently,  if  they  choose  to  work;  and  if 
they  are  sick,  every  one  is  ready  to  help  them : 
and  therefore  I  prefer  to  take  some  one  who  is 
more  unfortunate.  These  poor  miserable  hea- 
then— savages  as  you  rightly  call  them — have 
very  few  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
them.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  true  missionary 
work,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  shrink  from 
my  part  of  it." 

"Well,  I  must  say,"  replied  Miss  Rachel, 
"  that  I  don't  feel  any  call  to  do  such  work. 
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I  am  -as  -willing  as  any  one  to  do  missionary 
work,  I  am  sure ;  indeed,  I  had  some  thoughts 
at  one  time  of  going  out  on  a  mission  myself. 
But  that  would  be  very  different  from  taking 
into  the  house  a  ragged  dirty  child  out  of  the 
street,  who  must  be  washed  fi-om  head  to  foot 
to  begin  with,  and  continually  watched  that 
she  does  not  steal,  or  do  some  other  mischief. 
And,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  it  does  no  sort  of 
good.  Look  at  Peggy  Rice,  what  did  it  amount 
to  in  her  case,  except  trouble?" 

"As  to  the  work  being  so  different,"  replied 
Mrs.  Ryan,  '^I  imagine  the  chief  difference  is, 
that  the  home  branch  is  much  the  easiest.  It 
would  not  be  quite  so  bad  to  have  two  or  three 
girls  like  Peggy  Rice  under  one's  charge,  as  to 
take  a  school  of  thirty  or  forty  dirty,  half-naked 
negroes  of  all  ages,  and  teach  them  from  morn- 
ing till  night, — to  say  nothing  of  leaving  home 
and  friends  behind,  and  putting  up  with  all 
imaginable  inconveniences.  Did  you  hear  Pris- 
cilla  Hyatt's  description  of  the  cockroaches  and 
scorpions  upon  their  vessel,  going  to  Maulmain  ? 
I  should  think  that  alone  was  rather  worse  than 
any  thing  we  had  to  bear  from  Peggy,  especially 
to  you  who  are  so  afraid  of  even  a  June  bug. 
I  thought  of  that  while  Priscilla  was  telling  the 
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story.  Think  of  finding  a  spider  on  your  dress 
as  large  as  a  coffee  cup  !" 

''That's  only  one  thing,"  said  aunt  Rachel; 
''  and,  after  all,  there  is  something  in  the  very 
name  of  going  on  a  mission." 

"I  admit  that,  if  the  name  of  the  thing  is 
what  you  care  for." 

''  Well,  sister,  you  have  a  right  to  do  as  you 
please  in  your  own  house,  of  course.  If  you 
choose  to  take  so  much  trouble,  and  expose 
Lizzie  to  such  influences,  it  is  your  own  con- 
cern. But  don't  expect  me  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  it.  It  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to 
attend  to  my  own  affairs,  without  going  out  of 
my  way  for  these  miserable  creatures,  who  are 
hardly  worth  saving,  after  all." 

Mrs.  Ryan  now  laid  down  her  work  in  her 
turn,  and  moved  round  so  as  to  face  her  sister, 
vrhom  she  addressed  in  a  clear  voice,  which  was 
perhaps  a  little  raised  from  its  ordinary  calm 
tones  : — 

"Do  3^ou  think  you  are  worth  saving,  Ra- 
chel ?  Do  you  suppose  God  looks  with  any 
more  favour  upon  you,  a  sinner  and  a  rebel 
against  Him,  because  you  live  in  a  decent  house 
and  wear  decent  clothes  ?  Who  maketh  thee 
to  differ  from  another,  or  what  hast  thou  that 
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thou  didst  not  receive  ?  Is  it  any  merit  on 
your  j^art  that  you  have  had  friends  to  take 
care  of  you  ever  since  you  were  born,  and  any 
amount  of  pains  taken  to  lead  you  in  tlie  right 
^vay  ?  Rachel !  Rachel !  I  am  almost  afraid 
you  have  never  felt  the  love  of  God  shed 
abroad  in  your  own  soul,  or  you  "would  not  bo 
so  hard-hearted  toward  those  who  have  not 
been  favoured  as  you  have  been.  As  for  your 
missionary  contributions,  they  cost  you  very 
little  self-sacrifice,  and  no  trouble;  and  your 
work  for  the  sewing  circle  is  more  than  repaid 
by  the  society  you  enjoy  when  there.  I  think 
you  have  the  greatest  reason  to  doubt  your 
own  state  in  religious  matters;  and  I  tremble 
for  you  lest  One  should  say  to  you  in  that  day, 
'  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  jq  did  it  not  unto 
me. 

Mrs.  Ryan  seldom  reproved,  but  when  she 
did  her  reproof  was  likely  to  be  felt.  There 
was  that  now  in  her  tone  and  look  which  fairly 
awed  Miss  "Ward  into  silence.  She  sat  for  a 
few  moments  without  speaking,  and  then  ga- 
thering up  her  working  materials,  she  went 
into  the  house.  Mrs.  Ryan  followed  her,  cast 
a  glance  at  the  abundantly  furnished  tea-table. 
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and  passed  into  the  kitchen  to  give  some  direc- 
tions to  Jane,  the  last  of  which  was,  "  Be  sure 
to  have  plenty  of  warm  water." 

The  wagon  soon  after  came  up  to  the  door, 
and  Mrs.  Ryan  went  to  receive  the  new-comers. 
Mr.  Ryan  got  out  first,  and  then  assisted  a 
little  girl  to  alight. 

*'  This  is  the  child,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to 
his  wife.  "  She  is  a  pretty  looking  object,  isn't 
she  ?"  said  he  aside. 

'^  What  is  her  name  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Ryan. 

"Amy  Reilly,"  replied  the  farmer.  Then 
raising  his  voice,  he  said  to  the  girl:  "Well, 
this  is  your  nevr  home.  Amy  !  come  and  speak 
to  this  lady." 

But  Amy  stood  motionless.  She  was  rather 
a  pleasant-looking  child,  about  eleven  years 
old,  but  small  for  her  age,  and  very  thin. 
She  was  dressed  in  an  old  red  calico  frock, 
which  came  hardly  to  her  knees,  although  it 
had  been  lengthened  by  the  summary  process 
of  pulling  out  the  hem,  and  leaving  it  out.  She 
had  shoes,  but  no  stockings;  and  her  bare  legs 
were  marked  in  all  directions  by  bruises  and 
scratches,  while  her  long  light  hair  had  appa- 
rently been  braided  up  two  or  three  weeks  ago, 
and  not  undone  once  since.    Some  attempt  had 
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been  made  to  render  her  presentable,  however ; 
for  her  face  bore  evident  tokens  of  washino;, 
and  she  -wore  an  old  faded  cotton  sha^wl,  -which 
partly  concealed  her  rags.  The  poor  child 
looked  round  with  a  scared  and  bewildered 
gaze,  and  as  Mr.  Ryan  spoke  to  her,  she  burst 
into  tears,  and  sobbed  violently. 

''Never  mind  now  !"  said  Mrs.  Ryan,  sooth- 
ingly. "  She  feels  strange  enough,  no  doubt, 
poor  child  !  She  shall  go  to  Jane,  and  have 
some  supper,  and  then  she  will  feel  better." 

So  saying,  Mrs.  Ryan  led  her  into  the 
kitchen,  and  delivered  her  to  the  care  of 
Jane — a  decent  coloured  woman,  who  reiirned 
supreme  in  those  regions. 

"Never  mind  that  now,  Jane,"  she  said,  as 
that  faithful  creature  lifted  her  hands  in  amaze- 
ment. "  Let  us  get  her  fed  first,  and  then  we 
will  attend  to  the  rest." 

"  I  did  not  bring  her  clothes,"  said  the 
farmer,  as  he  handed  one  parcel  after  another 
from  the  depths  of  the  wagon.  "  They  were 
not  altogether  worth  two  shillings,  and  so  dirty 
— is  there  a  parcel  of  seeds  there,  wife  ? — that 
they  were  worse  than  none." 

"  She  can  take  those  that  Peggy  Rice  left," 
said  Mrs.  Ryan;  "they  will  about  fit  her." 

2^ 
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"  So  I  supposed  : — there  are  your  ribband 
and  things,  and  Lizzie's  books.  You  should 
see  the  hole  they  live  in :  father  and  mother, 
and  this  girl  and  two  boys,  all  in  a  little 
place,  not  as  big  as  your  milk-room,  and 
dirtier  than  any  pig-pen  of  mine  ever  was, 
I  hope." 

"How  did  you  hear  of  her?"  asked  Mrs. 
Ryan,  as  they  went  in  to  tea. 

"From  Miss  Fairbarn,"  answered  her  hus- 
band. "  She  found  them  out  in  the  course  of 
her  visitations,  and  became  interested  in  the 
girl  from  some  cause.  I  believe  she  had  her 
in  her  sewing  school.  She  says  she  is  a  bright 
child,  and  well  disposed ;  but  of  course  she  does 
not  know  much  about  the  Avay  in  which  decent 
people  live." 

"  Has  she  parents  ?" 

"  Her  father  is  dead,  and  her  mother  is 
married  again.  They  both  drink,  and  use  up 
all  they  can  earn  in  whisky.  Meantime  the 
children  are  sent  out  begging  to  supply  the 
family  with  food.  Miss  Fairbarn  told  me 
that  she  has  often  seen  this  girl  out>  in  the 
coldest  weather,  no  better  clothed  than  she  is 
now,  and  that,  too,  when  she  was  so  sick  as  to 
be  unfit  to  be  out  of  bed ;  and  more  than  once 
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thej  have  turned  her  out  of  doors,  and  kept 
her  out  all  night." 

''  A  nice  family  to  take  a  child  from,  to  be 
sure,"  said  Miss  Ward. 

"Excellent,"  said  Lizzie.  "I  never  heard 
of  a  family  that  it  seemed  more  desirable  to 
take  a  child  from.  I  should  think  the  sooner 
she  was  taken  from  them  the  better." 

Lizzie  took  a  certain  pleasure  in  annoying 
her  aunt  Rachel,  for  which  she  was  often  re- 
proved and  checked  by  her  mother.  Aunt 
Rachel  often  said  she  was  the  most  provoking 
child  in  the  world. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  get  on 
with  her,  unless  her  people  interfere,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Ryan.  "  Of  course,  it  will  take  some 
trouble,  and  require  patience  and  forbearance. 
I  never  saw  a  child  that  did  not  require  all 
this  and  more." 

After  tea,  Mrs.  Ryan  and  Jane  set  them- 
selves to  wash  and  comb  the  little  stranger, 
now  much  comforted  by  a  bowl  of  bread  and 
milk.  She  was  washed  from  head  to  foot ;  her 
hair  cut  short  and  carefully  combed,  and  she 
was  clothed  anew  in  plain  and  decent  garments. 
"You  don't  look  like  the  same  child.  Amy," 
said  Jane,  surveying  her  handiwork  with  great 
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satisfaction.  "  I  suppose  you  never  had  on 
such  a  decent  suit  of  clothes  before,  did  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  Amy,  now  smiling, 
and  almost  as  much  pleased  as  Jane.  "  Last 
fall  I  went  to  the  Sunday-school  two  or  three 
Sundays,  and  the  ladies  fixed  me  as  nice  as  I 
am  now,  and  gave  me  a  nice  straw  bonnet." 

"  And  what  has  become  of  them  ?" 

"  I  wore  them  two  or  three  times,  and  mo- 
ther said  I  needn't  go  no  more.  It  w^asn't  no 
use,  she  said.  So  she  took  the  clothes,  and 
sold  them  at  Mrs.  Kooney's,  and  I  didn't  go 
no  more." 

"What  an  awful  critter!"  exclaimed  Jane. 
"  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like,  to  sell  the  very 
things  her  girl  got  at  Sunday-school  !  What 
did  she  get  for  them  ?" 

"She  took  them  in  whisky :  Mrs.  Rooney 
don't  sell  nothing  else.  There  was  a  woman 
lived  in  the  other  part  of  the  house,  that  used 
to  send  her  girls  to  three  different  Sunday- 
schools,  and  they  all  gave  her  things,  and  by- 
and-by  she  took  and  sold  them  all.  I  was 
real  sorry  to  leave  off  going,  for  the  lady  was 
very  good  to  me." 

"Why  didn't  you  keep  on?"  asked  Jane. 

"I  was  ashamed  to  go,  after  mother  had 
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sold  my  things,"  said  Amy,  hanging  her  head. 
"  I  used  to  go  and  listen  at  the  door  sometimes, 
but  I  didn't  go  in." 

"  Well,  Amy,  I  hope  your  troubles  are  at  an 
end  now,"  said  Mrs.  Ryan.  ''If  you  are  a 
good  girl,  and  try  to  do  as  we  wish,  we  shall 
ahyays  befriend  you.  I  expect  you  will  find  it 
hard  at  first  to  be  neat  and  quiet,  and  to  learn 
to  tell  the  truth  and  be  industrious;  but  3'ou 
must  have  a  great  deal  of  patience.  Now^  you 
may  go  with  Jane,  and  see  her  milk,  if  you 
like;  but  be  sure  and  mind  all  she  tells  you." 

"  What  did  she  mean  by  tell  the  truth, 
Jane?"  asked  Amy,  after  standing  by  her  for 
some  time  in  silence,  watching  the  milk  as  it 
streamed  into  the  pail. 

"  Why — not  tell  lies,"  answered  Jane.  "  Tell 
things  just  as  they  happen.  If  I  were  to  take 
your  apron,  and  then  say  I  hadn't  seen  it,  that 
would  be  a  lie.  We  must  always  tell  things 
just  as  they  are." 

"  When  mother  used  to  send  me  to  get  some- 
thing of  Miss  Fairbarn,  she  used  to  bid  me  say 
she  was  sick,  and  hadn't  nothing  to  eat.  Was 
that  a  lie  ?" 

'•  Yes,  to  be  sure,  child,  if  it  was  not  so  ;  but 
you    must  forget  all  those  ways    now.     Mrs. 
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Ryan  is  a  good  -woman,  and  will  reach  you  all 
YOU  want  to  know,  and  you  must  be  careful  and 
mind  whateYer  she  says." 

"  I  will,"  said  Amy.  "  I  like  it  out  here,  it 
smells  so  sweet  and  looks  so  nice.  Where  I 
used  to  liYe  it's  all  nothing;  hut  dirtv  houses, 
and  smells  so, — you  can't  think  !" 


^'  What  do  you  make  of  your  new  pupil, 
mother?"  asked  Lizzie,  when  Mrs.  Ryan  re- 
turned to  the  parlour. 

"  I  cannot  tell  much  about  her  yet,  of 
course,"  answered  Mrs.  Ryan.  "  She  was  dirty 
and  hungry  enough,  and  that  is  all  I  know  of 
her.  She  seems  to  have  some  sense  of  de- 
cency, howoYcr,  for  she  is  evidently  pleased 
with  her  new  clothes.  She  has  been  to  Sunday 
school  a  little,  and  says  she  likes  it;  but  her 
mother  sold  her  clothes,  and  then  she  was 
ashamed  to  go  any  more." 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  said  aunt  Rachel.  "No 
mother  would  do  such  a  thing." 

"  I  think  it  is  very  likely  to  be  true,"  said  the 
farmer,  who  was  reading  his  newspaper  in  the 
easy-chair  by  the  back-parlour  window.  "  You 
haven't  much  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of 
such  people,  Rachel." 
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«' Peggy  Rice  told  the  same  sort  of  story," 
remarked  Lizzie.  "But  I  should  think  her 
teacher  would  have  gone  to  see  her,  and 
brought  her  back  to  school  again, — shouldn't 
you,  mother  ?" 

"  She  ought  to  have  done  so,  no  doubt,  and 
perhaps  she  did  try.  It  is  not  so  easy  in  the 
city  for  a  young  lady  to  penetrate  into  all  the 
dens  that  her  scholars  come  from.  You  can- 
not tell  much  about  the  places  there  are  in  a 
city  by  only  going  shopping  or  visiting." 

"That  is  true,"  assented  Lizzie;  "and  even 
in  riding  through,  one  sees  some  frightful 
sights.  But  do  not  Sunday-school  teachers 
visit  their  children  in  the  city?" 

"  Oh  yes,  a  great  deal,"  said  Mrs.  Ryan. 
"  Didn't  you  hear  Mrs.  Fitch  telling,  the  other 
night,  at  our  society-meeting,  about  going  to 
see  her  girls,  and  finding  one  of  them  pulling 
driftwood  out  of  the  river  ?" 

"I  was  not  listening,"  said  Miss  Rachel. 
"  I  was  trying  to  make  out  hovr  the  points 
were  put  round  the  neck  of  her  dress.  I  mean 
to  make  mine  so." 

"  Is  that  the  sort  of  missionary  work  you  like, 
aunt  Rachel?"  asked  Lizzie,  mischievously. 

"  Ilush,  Lizzie,  you  should  not  speak  so." 
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''  Oh  pray  let  her  talk,"  said  aunt  Rachel, 
ill  an  acid  tone.  "  She  don't  disturb  me  at  all. 
1  suppose  she  thinks  herself  very  mtty." 

"I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  get  on  with 
this  girl,"  remarked  Mrs.  Ryan,  "  but  I  have 
great  hopes.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
such  neglected  children  are  easier  to  manage 
than  those  who  have  had  more  pains  taken 
with  them.  At  any  rate,  one  can  but  try.  You 
think,  Rachel,  that  my  experiment  with  Peggy 
Rice  was  a  failure ;  but  you  cannot  tell  how 
much  good  she  may  have  carried  away  with 
her  in  spite  of  herself.  The  seed  cast  upon 
the  waters  may  be  found,  and  bear  fruit  yet ; 
and  the  trial  certainly  did  no  one  any  harm. 
If  we  can  contrive  work  enough  to  keep  Amy 
busy,  and  watch  her  carefully,  we  shall  soon 
learn  something  about  her.  Jane  wants  to  go 
away  and  visit  her  friends  next  week;  and  then 
you  and  I,  Lizzie,  shall  have  to  take  charge 
of  the  work,  and  we  can  teach  the  child  our- 
selves." 

Mrs.  Ryan  herself  showed  Amy  where  she 
was  to  sleep,  and  waited  until  she  was  ready  to 
go  to  bed.  Then  she  said :  "  Don't  you  say 
your  prayers.  Amy  ?" 

"Sometimes  I  did,"  answered  Amy.     "The 
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lady  at  the  Sunday-school  taught  me  two 
prayers,  but  I  'most'  forget  one  of  them:  the 
other  begins :  '  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.'  " 

"  Whom  do  you  speak  to  wdien  you  say  your 
prayers?"  asked  Mrs.  Ryan. 

'"'  God,"  answered  the  child,  readily  enough. 

''  Can  God  hear  you  ?" 

"  Teacher  said  he  could.  She  said  he  could 
see  me  too,  but  I  never  saw  him.  I  can't  re- 
member all  she  told  me,  it  was  so  Ions;  ago !" 

Mrs.  Ryan  heard  Amy  say  the  prayer  she 
remembered,  and  made  her  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer  after  her.  She  then  left  her,  and 
Amy — though  almost  frightened  by  the  clean 
sheets — got  into  bed,  and  was  soon  asleep. 

Next  morning,  she  was  awakened  early  by 
the  sun  streaming  into  her  window,  and  she 
heard  Jane  stirring  in  the  next  room.  She 
could  hardly  remember  where  she  was  at  first. 

The  little  room  was  so  clean  and  sweet,  and 
her  bed  so  nice  and  comfortable — so  different 
from  any  thing  she  had  ever  seen  before,  that 
she  felt  as  if  she  must  be  asleep  and  dreaming 
still.  She  got  up,  and  went  to  the  window. 
There  lay  before  her,  not  the  miserable  alley 
which  she  had  beheld  every  morning  since  she 
could  remember,  but  broad  fields,  and  woods, 
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and  the  bright  river,  with  a  range  of  high  blue 
liills,  as  far  away  as  she  could  see.  The  birds 
were  singing  in  the  trees  round  the  house ;  and 
a  huge  rooster  was  exercising  his  voice  in  a 
series  of  sonorous  crowings,  which  a  little  white 
bantam,  perched  upon  the  top  rail  of  the  fence, 
strove  in  vain  to  emulate.  Amy  knew  nothing 
about  beauty  or  the  principles  of  taste,  but  she 
felt  that  here  was  something  very  diiferent 
from  all  she  had  ever  seen  before;  and  she 
would  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  to  sit  for 
half  the  day  with  her  chin  on  the  window-sill 
looking  out. 

"What  are  you  looking  at,  Amy?"  asked 
Jane,  putting  her  head  in  at  the  door. 

"At  all  the  things,"  replied  Amy.  "It's 
so  nice  here !" 

"I  expect  it  does  look  nice  to  you,"  said 
Jane.  "  I  am  so  used  to  it,  I  don't  think 
much  about  it.  But  come,  dress  yourself,  and 
come  down-stairs.     I  want  you  to  help  me." 

Amy  was  soon  dressed. 

"  Am  I  to  wash  me  there  ?"  she  asked. 

"To  be  sure,  child.  Always  wash  in  the 
morning  and  at  night,  and  whenever  you  get 
your  hands  and  face  dirty  besides.  Come,  and 
I'll  show  you  the  place." 
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When  Amy's  dressing  operations  were  con- 
cluded, Jane  set  her  to  making  a  fire,  and  then 
to  wash  and  peel  potatoes,  taking  care  to  watch 
her  closely.  Then  she  showed  her  where  the 
dishes  were,  and  instructed  her  about  setting 
the  table;  in  all  which  Amy  showed  herself 
sufficiently  teachable,  though  she  could  not  un- 
derstand why  any  one  should  want  so  many 
dishes  put  on  for  breakfast.  When  the  milk 
was  brought  in  and  strained,  (an  operation 
which  Mrs.  Ryan  always  performed  herself,) 
she  called  Amy  to  help  to  put  away  the  pans. 
Amy  was  strong  and  active,  and  lifted  them 
easily  enough ;  but  as  she  raised  the  last  pan, 
she  spilled  part  of  its  contents  on  the  table  and 
the  floor.  She  set  it  down  hastily  and  looked 
terrified. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Ryan,  gently.  "It 
was  an  accident ;  but  you  must  be  more  care- 
ful. Ask  Jane  for  the  mop  and  a  cloth  to  wipe 
the  table.  No,  no,  not  the  table  with  the  mop, 
— take  the  cloth  for  that :  the  mop  is  only  for 
the  floor.  You  will  soon  learn  the  way,  if  you 
take  pains." 

Amy  looked  as  much  surprised  at  not  getting 
a  slap,  as  many  children  would  at  receiving 
one ;  but  she  wiped  the  floor  and  table  care- 
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fully,  and  put  away  the  pans  without  any  other 
mishap.  The  family  now  assembled  at  prayers, 
during  which  Amy  was  very  quiet,  though  she 
hardly  seemed  to  understand  what  was  going 
on.  When  breakfast  was  put  upon  the  table, 
Mrs.  Ryan  gave  her  a  small  waiter,  and  showed 
her  how  to  hand  the  cups  of  coffee,  &c. — a  ser- 
vice which  she  accomplished  with  a  tolerable 
degree  of  dexterity.  When  all  had  breakfasted, 
she  helped  Jane  to  wash  the  dishes  and  put 
them  away.  She  thought  it  altogether  sur- 
prising that  Jane  should  rinse  and  drain  them 
before  wiping,  and  could  not  understand  the 
necessity  of  taking  a  dry  towel  when  the  one 
she  was  using  became  damp  ;  but  she  followed 
(Jirections  implicitly,  and  Jane  professed  her- 
self altogether  satisfied  with  her. 

"Now,  you  may  go  into  the  dining-room  and 
see  if  Mrs.  Ryan  is  there,"  said  Jane.  "  She 
wanted  you  to  come  to  her  when  you  got 
through." 

Amy  went  accordingly,  and  found  Mrs.  Ryan 
seated  at  her  sewing. 

"  Come  here  and  sit  down,  Am^^,"  said  she. 
"  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Do  you  know  how  to 
read?" 

"I  know  almost  all  my  letters,"   answered 
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Amy,  ''and  I  can  spell  b,  a,  ba,  but  I  can't 
read  words." 

"Miss  Lizzie  Avill  teach  you  to  read,"  said 
Mrs.  Ryan. 

"Me,  mother!"  interrupted  Lizzie,  who  was 
doing  something  by  the  windoAv.  "  I  can  never 
teach  her,  I  am  sure  !" 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  her  mother. 

"  Ob,  I  have  not  patience  enough :  it  is  such 
slow  work." 

"  How  do  you  suppose  any  one  had  pa- 
tience with  you  ?  I  thought,  Lizzie,  you  pro- 
mised to  help  me,  when  we  undertook  this 
business  !" 

"Oh,  well!"  said  Lizzie.  "I  will  do  my 
very  best,  if  you  only  think  I  can.  I  do  not 
mind  the  trouble ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not 
succeed." 

"You  will  succeed  if  you  are  willing  to  be 
told  when  you  do  not  take  the  right  way,"  an- 
swered her  mother.  "  Have  you  ever  sewed  at 
all,  Amy  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Amy.  "Miss  Fair- 
barn  showed  me,  and  I  made  her  two  shifts 
there.     I  used  to  go  afternoons  sometimes." 

"I  shall  fix  you  some  sewing,"  continued 
Mrs.   Ryan,    "and   you   must    take    pains   to 
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learn.  Can  you  find  a  spelling-book  for  her, 
Lizzie  ?" 

After  some  searching,  Lizzie  succeeded  in 
finding  one  among  her  old  school  books,  and  sat 
down  to  hear  Amy's  first  lesson.  The  teacher 
was  very  patient  and  the  pupil  very  attentive, 
and  they  got  through  very  well.  Lizzie  was 
in  good  spirits,  and  thought  she  should  have  no 
trouble  at  all. 

"  You  will  not  find  it  so  easy,  my  dear,  when 
you  have  gone  on  a  Avhile,"  remarked  her  mo- 
ther, after  Amy  had  left  the  room.  "  The 
novelty  will  soon  ay  ear  off",  and  the  lessons 
grow  harder  ;  but  I  hope  you  will  keep  on  try- 
ing. The  lessons  will  be  as  good  for  you  as 
for  her,  if  you  are  faithful  in  them." 

''  How,  mother  ?" 

"By  giving  you  opportunities  for  patience 
and  self-denial,  my  child.  You  have  had  very 
little  chance  to  exercise  either  of  these  virtues 
in  your  life,  thus  far,  but  there  is  no  doubt  you 
will  have  occasion  for  them  in  future." 

"  I  w^ish  I  were  more  like  you,  mother  !  But, 
somehow,  it  seems  as  if  I  never  can  be  good, 
if  I  try  ever  so  hard." 

"  How  have  you  failed  now,  Lizzie  ?" 

''Every  way,  mother.     I  don't  do  anything 
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that  I  mean  to,  and  I  do  everj  thing  that  I 
don't  want  to.  Last  Sunday  I  made  ever  so 
many  good  resolutions,  and  thought  I  should 
certamly  remember  them  this  time ;  but  here 
it  is  Friday  again,  and  I  have  not  kept  one  of 
them.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  be  what  I 
want  to  be." 

"Never  by  maldng  resolutions  alone,  Lizzie, 
you  may  be  sure.  xVs  long  as  you  rest  only 
upon  your  own  strength,  you  will  fail  every 
time.  By  your  unassisted  efforts  you  are  no 
more  able  to  help  yourself  than  this  poor  child 
was  to  take  herself  out  of  the  streets.  jNIy  dear 
child,"  said  Mrs.  Ryan,  with  deep  emotion, 
"  why  will  you  not  at  once  make  up  your 
mind  to  go  directly  to  the  fountain  opened  for 
sin  and  for  uncleanness  ?" 

Lizzie  sighed  deeply,  but  did  not  answer, 
and  the  entrance  of  Amy  prevented  any  further 
conversation. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

For  several  days,  every  thing  went  on 
smoothly  with  Amy.  Her  friends  were  kind 
and  considerate,  and  she  was  too  well  satisfied 
with  her  new  home  not  to  try  to  please  them. 
Mr.  Kyan  said  the  child  grew  fat  so  fast  it  was 
a  real  pleasure  to  see  her.  Lizzie  was  delighted 
with  her  progress  in  reading ;  and  even  Miss 
Rachel  allowed  that  she  did  very  well  so  far, 
though  she  prophesied  that  it  would  not  last. 

"You  will  see  that  somethinsi:  wrono;  will 
come  out  before  a  great  while :  you  will  catch 
her  in  some  mischief  yet." 

"  How  wonderful  that  would  be,  aunt  Ra- 
chel!" said  Lizzie.  "I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  as  mischief  among  any  children  belong- 
ing to  us,  did  you?" 

Aunt  Rachel  was  displeased  with  what  she 
regarded  as  quite  impertinent,  but  did  not  con- 
descend to  reply. 

One  day,  after  Amy  had  been  at  Mr.  Ryan's 
almost  two  weeks,  she  was  sent  into  the  garden 
to  cut  some  asparagus  for  dinner.  Lizzie 
showed  her  how  to  perform  the  operation,  and 
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then  left  her  to  herself.  There  was  a  lono-  row 
of  gooseberry  bushes  between  the  garden  fence 
and  the  asparagus  bed,  and  the  fruit,  which  had 
nearly  attained  its  full  size,  was  a  great  temp- 
tation to  Amy,  who  had  never  seen  it  growing 
before.  She  had  been  told  never  to  touch  any 
thing  in  the  garden  without  permission,  and 
had  received  a  special  warning  in  regard  to  the 
currants  and  gooseberries;  but,  as  she  found 
herself  alone  so  near  the  tempting  forbidden 
fruit,  her  newly  acquired  principles  gave  way, 
and  gathering  two  or  three  gooseberries  she 
put  them  hastily  into  her  mouth.  They  were 
sour  enough,  but,  like  most  children.  Amy  was 
fond  of  any  thing  sour.  She  waited  a  few 
moments,  and  gathered  some  more,  and  then  a 
few  more ;  and  she  was  in  the  act  of  slipping 
the  last  into  her  pocket,  when  her  arm  was 
forcibly  seized  from  behind,  and  turning  round 
m  a  fright,  she  beheld  Miss  Rachel. 

"  So,  miss,"  said  that  lady,  giving  her  by  no 
oaeans  a  gentle  shake,  "I  have  caught  you, 
*iave  I  ?  I  thought  I  should  find  you  out  in 
5ome  such  caper  yet.  Just  come  along  into 
the  house,  and  see  what  jou  will  get,  you  little 
Irish  thief;"  and  Miss  Rachel  led  Amy  along, 
crying  bitterly  all  the  way  from  fear  and  anger, 
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into  the  dairy,  Avliere  Mrs.  Ryan   and  Lizzie 
were  employed. 

"  Here,  sister,"  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as 
she  came  near  enough  to  be  heard,  "  look  at 
this  little  thing,  with  her  pockets  full  of  your 
gooseberries." 

"What  have  you  been  doing,  Amy?  Pick- 
ing the  gooseberries  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Ryan. 

"No,  ma'am,"  sobbed  Amy,  following .  the 
first  impulse  of  an  untaught  child,  and  denying 
every  thing. 

"You  little  story-teller,  you  I  Didn't  I  see 
you?" 

"Hush,  Rachel,"  said  her  sister.  "Don't 
say  you  did  not,  Amy.  That  is  telling  a  lie. 
See,  here  they  are  in  your  pocket  now.  How 
many  did  you  eat?" 

"  She  ate  ever  so  many,"  interrupted  Mi.-?s 
Rachel ;  "  for  I  saw  her  at  them  some  time 
before  I  caught  hold  of  her." 

"  Why  did  you  not  speak  to  her,  and  stop 
her  in  time?"  asked  Mrs.  Ryan.  "I  should 
think  that  would  have  been  the  better  course." 

"Because  I  wanted  to  make  sure  of  her," 
answered  Miss  Rachel.  "  I  always  knew  she 
would  steal  if  she  had  a  chance,  and  I  am  glad 
I  caught  her  at  it.     She  deserves  a  good  whip- 
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ping  at  least,"  she  continued,  shaking  the  child 
by  the  arm,  which  she  still  held. 

"Let  go  of  her  arm,  Rachel!"  said  Mrs. 
Ryan,  with  emphasis. 

"Aunt  Rachel's  charity  is  certainly  not  of 
the  kind  which  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,"  re 
marked  Lizzie  in  her  most  satirical  tones 
"  She  is  as  much  delighted  at  finding  out  this 
poor,  ignorant  thing  in  stealing,  as  I  should  be 
with  a  new  writing-desk."  Lizzie's  sarcasm 
had,  for  once,  a  good  effect,  for  it  silenced  her 
aunt,  who  let  go  her  hold  of  Amy's  arm,  and 
stood  by  in  silence. 

"What  made  you  pick  the  berries.  Amy?" 
asked  Mrs.  Ryan  in  a  mild  tone,  drawing  the 
child  to  her  by  both  hands.  "  Did  joii  forget 
what  I  told  you  ?  Now  don't  tell  any  thing 
but  the  truth.  Did  you  forget,  or  was  it  be- 
cause you  wanted  to  sec  how  they  tasted  ?  Was 
that  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  stammered  Amy,  wiping  her 
eyes  with  her  apron. 

"But  don't  you  know  I  told  you  not  to 
touch  any  thing  in  the  garden  ?  Now,  Amy, 
if  you  do  not  mind  me,  I  cannot  keep  you.  I 
am  willing  to  take  pains  with  you,  and  teach 
you,  if  you  will  be  obedient,  and  do  just   as 
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I  say;  but  unless  you  do,  I  must  send  you 
back  to  the  city  again.  I  cannot  keep  a  girl 
who  does  not  mind  me." 

''Please,  Mrs.  Eyan,  don't  send  me  away," 
sobbed  Amy ;  "  I  will  be  good." 

"  I  hope  you  will  remember,  then,  another 
time,"  continued  Mrs.  Ryan.  "Now  go  up- 
stairs to  your  room,  and  stay  till  I  give  you 
leave  to  come  down.  You  must  not  go  into 
the  garden  again  till  you  can  learn  to  let  things 
alone."  Amy  disappeared,  and  was  heard  cry- 
ins:  overhead. 

"I  wish  very  much  you  had  stopped  her 
when  you  first  saw  her,  Rachel,"  said  Mrs. 
Ryan  to  her  sister.  "  If  ever  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  it  is  in  such 
a  case  as  this." 

"  Oh,  well !"  said  Miss  Rachel,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  "I  wish  I  had,  I  am  sure.  I  never  can 
do  any  thing  right,  it  seems  to  me  !"  and  with  a 
melancholy  aspect  she  left  the  dairy. 

"Mother,"  said  Lizzie,  "I  suppose  I  ought 
not  to  feel  so,  but  I  do  wish  aunt  Rachel  lived 
somewhere  else.  She  is  no  more  like  you  than 
— than — I  am." 

"  And  I  wish,  my  daughter,  that  you  could 
exercise  a  little  jDatience  and  forbearance  to- 
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ward  your  aunt  Rachel.  Why  need  you  answer 
her  so  ?" 

Lizzie  coloured.  "Another  of  my  broken 
resolutions,"  said  she;  "I  never  meant  to  do 
so  a2;ain.  I  am  fast  comino;  to  think  that  I 
have  no  character  at  all.  I  am  sure  I  have  no 
decision." 

"  My  child,  you  are  nothing  in  yourself. 
Your  resolutions  do  not  stand,  because  they 
are  made  without  prayer  and  a  proper  depend- 
ence on  God.  I  tell  you,  Lizzie,  you  are 
taking  altogether  the  wrong  way.  You  must 
seek  strength  from  God." 

"I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  be  a  Christian, 
mother,  and  after  all  I  might  not  be  any  better. 
There  is  aunt  Rachel:  she  makes  great  pre- 
tensions to  piety,  and  really  I  do  not  see  that 
she  is  any  better  than  I  am." 

"  That  is  nothing  to  the  purpose:  aunt  Ra- 
chel, whatever  else  she  is,  is  not  your  pattern, 
as  you  know  very  well." 

"  Well,  mother,  how  shall  I  set  myself  to 
work  : 

"  Are  you  in  earnest,  Lizzie  ?"  asked  her 
mother,  with  a  searching  glance ;  "  do  you 
really  desire  to  become  a  Christian,  and  to  act 
like  one  ?" 
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Lizzie  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  at  last  slie 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  "I  am  afraid  not,  mother." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Is  it  not  because  you  know  that  you  must 
then  renounce  many  things  in  which  you  now 
take  pleasure  ?  Because  you  fear  to  encounter 
the  self-denial  and  watchfulness  necessary  to  a 
Christian  course  of  life  ?  Do  not  deceive  your- 
self, my  daughter,  by  fancying  that  you  have  a 
desire  for  holiness  when  you  have  not :  it  is  far 
better  that  you  should  see  jouy  condition  just 
as  it  is." 

Lizzie  did  not  answer ;  and  the  conversation 
ended,  as  so  many  conversations  had  done  be- 
fore, with  a  deep  sigh  upon  her  part,  and  an 
inward  prayer  on  her  mother's.  Lizzie  was,  at 
times,  almost  a  Christian,  but  she  could  not 
make  up  her  mind  to  become  one  altogether. 

Amy  was  called  down  at  dinner  time,  and 
no  allusion  Avas  made  to  the  events  of  the 
morning.  She  had  cried  till  her  eyes  were 
red  and  swollen,  and  the  tears  rolled  down  her 
face  while  she  was  trying  to  eat  her  dinner. 
Mrs.  Ryan  did  not  notice  her  agitation,  but 
spoke  to  lier  as  usual,  and  required  her  assist- 
ance in  doing  the  after-dinner  work.     When 
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tliis  was  done,  she  got  her  book,  and  came  to 
read  as  usual ;  her  spirits  became  tranquillized 
by  degrees,  and  before  long  she  was  heard 
singing  over  her  sewing  on  the  broad  stone- 
step  by  the  kitchen  door.  Miss  Rachel  set 
this  down  in  her  ov/n  mind  as  an  evidence  of 
her  hardened  depravity ;  but  Mrs.  Ryan  was 
not  sorry  to  hear  it,  as  it  showed  that  the  child 
was  not  sullen.  She  took  care  to  commend 
her  work  as  highly  as  the  truth  would  allow, 
when  she  brought  it  for  inspection,  and  then 
set  her  about  ripping  an  old  dress,  which  was 
to  be  made  over  into  pinafores.  Amy  worked 
very  steadily  till  it  was  time  to  get  tea,  when 
she  made  the  fire  and  put  on  the  kettle,  without 
waiting  to  be  told,  and  set  the  table  with  more 
than  ordinary  care. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  family  were  assem- 
bled upon  the  back  piazza,  Amy  crept  round, 
and  crouched  at  Mrs.  Ryan's  feet,  on  the  door- 
step. Mrs.  Ryan  put  her  hand  on  her  head, 
which  seemed  to  embolden  the  little  girl  to  ex- 
press what  she  was  thinking  about. 

"I'm  real  sorry  I  got  them  berries,"  she 
half  whispered, — glancing  her  eye  round  to  be 
sure  that  Miss  Rachel  was  not  in  hearino;. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  sorry,  Amy,"  replied 
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Mrs.  Kyan.  "  What  made  you  get  tlicra  ? 
Didn't  you  know  tliat  you  were  doing  wrong?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  the  child. 

"  You  must  never  touch  any  thing  that  does 
not  belong  to  3'ou,  no  matter  what  it  is,"  conti- 
nued Mrs.  Ryan.  "  That  is  stealing.  No  one 
likes  to  have  her  things  stolen.  If  any  one 
should  take  away  the  new  thimble  and  the  scis- 
sors that  Miss  Lizzie  gave  you,  you  would  feel 
very  bad,  wouldn't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  Once  I  sold  some  old  ropes 
I  found  in  the  water,  and  got  five  cents  for 
them,  and  Jenny  Levy  found  where  the  money 
w^as,  and  stole  it." 

"It  is  very  wicked,  besides,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Ryan.  "  God  is  angry  with  people  who  steal. 
He  sees  all  3'ou  do,  whether  any  one  else  does 
or  not.    Hie  saw  you  get  the  berries  this  morn- 
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Amy  again  glanced  her  eye,  almost  fearfully 
around.     "  Can  he  see  me  now,  Mrs.  Ryan?" 

"  Yes,  my  child,  every  moment  you  live ;  and 
he  not  only  sees  what  you  do,  but  he  knows 
even  what  you  think.  God  gives  you  every 
thino;  vou  have.  Y^ou  would  not  be  in  such 
a  good  home  now,  if  God  had  not  given  it  to 

you." 
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Amy  was  silent  a  few  moments,  apparently 
in  deep  thought.  Then  she  said  softly :  "I 
never  saw  Him,  Mrs.  Ryan." 

"No  one  can  see  God,"  replied  Mrs.  Kyan; 
"but  he  sees  us.  He  is  everywhere  at  once. 
He  is  here  now;  and  when  you  go  to  your 
room,  he  will  be  there.  Now,  will  you  remem- 
ber, when  you  are  tempted  to  do  wrong  again, 
that  God  sees  you  ?" 

"If  I  can,"  said  Amy.  "I  want  to  be 
good." 

"  God  will  help  you  to  be  good  if  you  ask 
him,"  continued  her  kind  friend.  "He  wants 
little  girls  to  be  good,  and  will  help  them,  if 
they  really  try.  You  must  ask  him,  when  you 
say  your  prayers — will  you?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Amy;  and  Mrs.  Ryan, 
thinking  she  had  said  enough,  turned  the  con- 
versation, after  a  few  minutes  silence. 

"  See  how  beautifully  the  moon  shines  on 
the  river.  Amy  !  It  makes  the  water  look  like 
melted  silver."  * 

"  It  don't  look  like  it  does  down  by  our 

house,"  said  Amy.     "  The  water  there  is  all 

muddy  and  dirty,  and  smells  bad,  and  there's 

dirty  houses  all  round.     Bad  people  live   in 

them,  that  get  drunk,  and  fight  every  night. 

4* 
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You  never  saw  such  as  they  have  there.  Does 
God  see  them  too  ?" 

''Yes,  Amy." 

''  Why  don't  he  make  them  be  still,  Mrs. 
Ryan  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  my  dear.  We  do  not 
always  know  why  God  does  things." 

"I  hope  I  will  never  go  there  again,"  conti- 
nued Amy.  "  It  is  so  nice  here,  and  every 
one  is  so  good  to  me.  Some  people  were  good 
to  me  there  too.  There  are  a  great  many  good 
people  there." 

''  Did  you  ever  work  out  in  the  city,  Amy?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  I  worked  out  at  Mrs.  Roo- 
ney's  eight  weeks  once,  tending  the  little  baby. 
She  gave  me  two  shillings  a  week." 

"  What  did  you  do  with  the  money?"  asked 
Mrs.  Ryan. 

"  I  never  got  it,  ma'am.  My  mother  always 
took  it  and  spent  it.  Mrs.  Rooney  said  it  was 
foolish  in  them  to  let  me  come  out  here,  because 
there  I  might  get  money  for  my  father  all  sum- 
mer by  my  work ;  but  I'd  rather  be  here,  and 
"work  for  nothing,  if  I  had  to  do  three  times 
as  much." 

"  You  must  be  a  good  girl  then,  Amy,  if 
you  want  to  stay  here,"  said  Mr.  Ryan,  who 
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had  heard  the  hist  words  of  the  child.  "  If 
YOU  try  to  please  us,  and  do  as  you  are  told, 
I  mean  to  keep  you  till  you  groAV  up  to  be  a 
•woman ;  but  it  "will  all  be  as  3'ou  behave,  you 
enow. 

"  I  hope  she  "will  behave  well  after  this," 
said  IMrs.  Ryan.  "  She  will  have  to  try  very 
hard,  and  be  very  watchful  over  herself,  for  a 
long  time ;  but  I  think  she  means  to  do  her 
best.  It  is  time  for  you  to  go  to  bed  now. 
Good-night.  It  is  so  light  that  you  will  not 
need  any  candle." 

Amy  went  up-stairs,  and,  after  she  had  un- 
dressed herself  and  said  her  prayers,  she  seated 
herself  on  the  floor  by  her  little  window,  and 
resting  her  chin  on  the  ledge,  she  began  to 
reflect  upon  the  events  of  the  day.  She  felt 
very  much  ashamed  to  think  that  she  had  dis- 
obeyed Mrs.  Ryan  and  taken  the  gooseberries. 
"  I  should  not  have  cared  half  so  much,  if  she 
had  taken  me  and  given  me  a  whipping,  like 
Mrs.  Rooney,  or  thrown  something  at  my  head, 
like  mother  used  to  do.  I  should  just  have  been 
mad;  but  she  seemed  only  sorry  that  I  had 
been  naughty,  and  she  wanted  to  make  me 
good.  Mrs.  Rooney  never  cared  what  I  did, 
so  it  didn't  hurt  her,  nor  mother  either  ;  but 
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these  folks  seem  to  want  to  make  me  good,  any 
way."  Just  then  a  cloud  passed  over  the 
moon,  and  Amy's  thoughts  took  a  new  turn. 
''  She  said,  God  could  see  me  up  here  in  my 
room,  even  if  it  was  all  dark," — and  for  a 
moment  she  felt  afraid.  "  But  Mrs.  Ryan  said 
it  was  he  who  brought  me  to  this  good  place, 
and  would  help  me  to  be  good,  if  I  asked  him. 
But  then,  she  said  he  was  angry  Avith  me  for 
getting  the  berries ;  so  perhaps  he  won't  let  me 
stay."  This  idea  distressed  her  very  much  for 
a  few  minutes ;  then  she  continued :  "  Mrs. 
Ryan  said  she  forgave  me  if  I  was  sorry,  and 
perhaps  he  will  too.  He  will  know  if  I  ask 
him,  because  he  knows  every  thing  I  do  and 
say.     At  any  rate  I  mean  to  ask  him." 

Amy  was  rather  puzzled  how  to  present  her 
petition ;  for  in  the  two  or  three  prayers  she 
had  learned,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
thing  just  suited  to  the  case.  So  she  kneeled 
down,  and  said,  half  aloud :  ''  Please,  God, 
forgive  mc  for  getting  the  gooseberries ;"  and 
she  added,  after  a  pause,  "Forgive  Jenny 
Levy  for  getting  my  pennies."  Then  she  re- 
peated again  the  prayers  which  Mrs.  Ryan  had 
taught  her,  and  lying  down,  was  fast  asleep, 
almost  immediately  after  her  head  had  touched 
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the  pillow.  Lizzie,  who  was  going  up-stairs 
to  bed,  stopped  before  the  door  of  Amy's 
room,  and  overheard  the  whole  of  her  simple 
prayer. 

"  What  a  miserable  creature  I  am  !"  she  said 
to  herself  as  she  sat  down  in  her  own  room. 
*'Here  is  this  poor,  ignorant  Irish  child,  who 
hardly  knew  she  had  a  soul  a  foAv  weeks  ago, 
praying  not  only  for  the  pardon  of  her  own 
sins,  but  for  the  pardon  of  others  ;  while  I,  who 
have  always  been  taught  ever  since  I  was  born, 
and  have  the  best  of  parents  besides  to  look  up 
to,  often  pass  day  after  day  without  so  much 
as  a  pretence  of  prayer,  except  when  I  kneel 
with  the  rest  at  family  ^^rayer  and  in  church, 
and  then  it  is  sometimes  only  pretence.  If  we 
should  both  die  to-night,  I  believe  this  poor 
child  might,  perhaps,  go  directly  to  heaven, 
while  I" — 

Lizzie  burst  into  tears  and  wept  for  some 
time  ;  then  she  read  a  chapter  in  the  Testament, 
and  repeated  her  prayers  before  she  went  to 
sleep.  She  made  many  resolutions  for  the 
future,  and  thought  she  would  commence  a  new 
course  of  life  to-morrow ;  but  to-morrow  came, 
and  the  new  course  was  not  begun  !  Her  sor- 
row  for   sin  had  passed  away  almost  like  a 
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dream,  and  she  did  not  feel  any  disposition  to 
recall  it. 

"  Next  Sunday  is  my  birtli-day,  and  that 
will  be  a  good  time  to  begin.  I  certainly  will 
do  differently  after  that.  I  do  not  mean  to 
si^end  another  year  as  I  have  done  this." 

"  Go  thy  way  for  this  time,  and  when  I  have 
a  convenient  season,  I  will  call  for  thee."  How 
many  have  silenced  conscience  with  these  flat- 
tering words,  to  whom  that  convenient  season 
never  came  !  Believe  me,  reader,  there  can  be 
no  time  so  convenient  as  to-day.  Remember 
that  you  may  easily  fall  short  of  that  rest  which 
rcmaineth  to  the  peojole  of  God.  Life  is  brief  at 
best,  to  do  what  must  be  done  to  secure  heaven 
at  last.  Shall  it  be  said  of  you,  as  was  said 
of  some  of  old,  "  The  harvest  is  past,  the  sum- 
mer is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved"  ? 

Some  days  passed  before  ximy  was  allowed  to 
go  into  the  garden  again  by  herself;  Mrs,  Ryan 
telling  her  plainly,  that  she  must  show  herself 
worthy  before  she  could  be  trusted.  Amy  un- 
derstood this,  and  took  great  pains  to  gain  a 
good  character.  She  was  careful  not  to  take 
or  even  to  touch  any  thing  which  did  not  be- 
long to  her,  and  cautiously  kept  herself  out 
of  the  way  of  temptation.     Once,  indeed,  when 
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slie  thought  herself  alone  in  the  dining-room 
after  tea,  she  took  a  lump  of  white  sugar  from 
the  bowl ;  but  the  moment  she  had  done  so, 
the  thought  that  God  saw  her  came  over  her, 
and  she  hastily  put  it  back.  She  thought  no 
one  saw  her,  but  she  was  mistaken.  Mrs.  Ryan 
and  Miss  Rachel  were  standing  where  they  be- 
held the  whole,  and  Mrs.  Ryan  said  to  her 
sister,  "  That  looks  hopeful,  doesn't  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Miss  Rachel :  "  it 
would  have  been  more  hopeful  if  she  had  not 
touched  it." 

"I  cannot  agree  with  you,  Rachel.  It  was 
a  temptation — a  strong  one  for  a  child — -firmly 
resisted,  and  that  is  an  excellent  sign." 

"  I  imagine  she  was  pretty  sure  of  being 
found  out,"  replied  her  sister.  "  She  knew 
we  were  somewhere  about,  or  that  would  have 
been  the  last  of  the  susjar." 

"You  are  hardly  fair  to  her,"  returned  her 
sister.  "How  can  you  allow  yourself  to  be  so 
prejudiced  against  such  a  mere  child  ?  You 
seem  to  see  something  bad  in  every  thing 
about  her.     I  am  sure  she  does  you  no  harm." 

"  I  know  I  don't  like  her,"  replied  Miss  Ra- 
chel; "I  cannot  say  why,  that  I  know  of;  but 
I  cannot  bear  her." 
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"That  is  not  very  reasonable,  it  seems  to 
me. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  pretend  to  be  reasonable.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  cold,  calculating  mortals, 
that  do  every  thing  by  rule  and  reason  :  I  am 
the  creature  of  impulse,  and  always  shall  be." 

"Suppose  your  impulses  happen  to  be  "wrong 
ones,  as  in  this  case,"  said  Mrs.  Ryan;  "do 
you  think  you  will  stand  excused  before  God,  on 
the  ground  that  you  are  the  creature  of  im- 
pulse ?" 

"I  do  not  expect  to  be  saved  by  my  works," 
replied  Miss  Kachel ;  "I  shall  be  saved  by 
grace  through  faith,  and  that  not  by  the  deeds 
of  the  law,  as  the  Bible  says" — 

"  Are  you  in  a  state  of  salvation  now, 
Rachel?" 

"To  be  sure — I  hope  so,"  answered  the 
lady,  in  a  tone  of  considerable  indignation. 

"And  you  believe  yourself  a  branch  of  the 
true  Vine  ?"  pursued  her  sister. 

"I  hope  so,"  again  said  Miss  Rachel. 
"  Why  do  you  ask  such  strange  questions, 
Esther  ?" 

"  Because,  Rachel,  the  tree  is  knovrn  by  its 
fruits.  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or 
figs  of  thistles  ?     Now  it  seems  to  me,   that 
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prejudice,  unkindness  and  want  of  charity, 
all  of  which  you  display  toward  this  poor 
child  upon  every  occasion,  are  much  more 
like  thistles  than  like  figs.  I  advise  you 
to  consider  the  matter  carefully,  and  see  if  it 
is  not  so." 

"Well,  Esther,"  said  Miss  Rachel,  with  a 
long-drawn  sigh  and  the  air  of  a  martyr, 
"  you  seem  to  think  I  am  the  very  worst  crea- 
ture in  the  world.  I  believe  you  think  more 
of  any  little  Irish  beggar  than  you  do  of  your 
own  sister.  But  my  conscience  is  clear,  and  I 
can  bear  it." 


Amy  was  very  proud  when  Mrs.  Ryan  said 
to  her,  after  a  week  or  two,  "  Now,  Amy,  I  am 
going  to  send  you  into  the  garden  after  some 
green  gooseberries  to  stew — if  you  think  you 
can  get  along  without  eating  any  of  them. 
Do  you  think  you  can  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Amy  ;  and  then  added, 
in  a  less  confident  tone,  "I  am  not  sure,  but 
I'll  try." 

"  I  shall  ask  you  when  you  come  in,  whether 
you  have  eaten  any,"  pursued  Mrs.  Ryan. 
"  Will  you  tell  me  the  truth  about  it  ?" 
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"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  will,  but  I  guess  I  won't 
eat  'em." 

Amy  was  as  good  as  her  word,  and  gathered 
the  basin  full  of  gooseberries  "  without  touching 
one,"  as  she  informed  Mrs.  Ryan,  with  exulta- 
tion. 

"That  is  being  a  good  girl,"  replied  Mrs. 
Ryan ;  "  and  I  am  glad  you  are  getting 
trustworthy ;  but  you  must  not  think,  be- 
cause you  have  come  safely  through  this 
time,  that  you  will  have  no  more  trouble. 
You  will  often  feel  a  desire  to  do  wrong, 
and  unless  you  are  xerj  careful,  you  will. 
Our  blessed  Saviour  said,  'Watch  and  pray, 
lest  you  enter  into  temptation.'  I  have 
great  hopes  of  you.  Amy.  You  have  im- 
proved very  much  since  3^ou  came  here,  and 
I  should  be  very  sorry  that  you  should  dis- 
appoint me.  Now,  wash  your  hands,  and 
I  will  show  you  how  to  pull  the  tails  off  the 
gooseberries." 

"Tails,"  repeated  Amy,  laughing;  "do 
gooseberries  have  tails  ?" 

Mrs.  Ryan  laughed  too.  "  That  is  what 
Miss  Lizzie  calls  one  of  my  old-fashioned  ways. 
Amy.  My  mother  alwa3^s  used  to  call  the 
stems   of  the  berries,   tails.     See,  this  is  the 
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way  to  do — pincli  off  the  tops  and  stems,  and 
rub  off  all  that  brown  stuff." 

"  Is  that  brown  stuff  the  feathers,  Mrs. 
Ryan  ?" 

"You  may  call  it  so  if  you  choose,  child !" 

Amy  worked  at  the  berries  some  time  in 
silence,  while  Mrs.  Ryan  sat  picking  over  some 
coffee  at  the  same  table. 

"  Your  mother  must  hare  been  a  very  nice 
woman,  Mrs.  Ryan," — she  said  at  last,  medita- 
tively rubbing  a  berry  between  her  finger  and 
thumb. 

Mrs.  Ryan  smiled  and  sighed.  "  She  was, 
indeed,  a  most  excellent  woman,  Amy.  I 
wish  I  was  half  as  good." 

"  Did  she  live  here  ?"  asked  Amy. 

"About  four  miles  from  here.  Do  you  re- 
member Avhen  we  came  home  from  church  that 
round-about  way  last  Sunday,  a  curious,  old, 
low,  red  house,  with  a  great  tree  over  one  end 
of  it,  that  you  thought  was  so  pretty  ?  Mj 
father  and  mother  lived  in  that  house,  and  I 
was  born  there.  There  was  not  another  house 
within  six  miles  of  it,  and  the  wolves  used  to 
howl  in  the  cedar-swamp  near  by.  I  have 
often  heard  them  when  I  was  a  child." 

"Wolves!"    said    Amy,    opening    her    eyes 
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"wide ;  "  real  wolves,  such  as  I  read  to  Miss 
Lizzie  about  in  the  book  ?" 

"  Yes,  real  wolves :  they  used  to  shut  up 
the  sheep  every  night  then ;  and  there  were 
wild-cats  and  bears  in  the  same  swamp.  One 
time  a  bear  came  to  the  house,  and  got  into 
the  cellar.  Mother  heard  a  noise  in  the  cel- 
lar and  went  down,  and  there  was  the  bear 
standing  on  his  hind-legs,  drinking  out  of  the 
milk-pan." 

"Did  he  bite  her?"  asked  Amy,  very  much 
interested. 

"  Oh,  no  !  he  ran  out  of  the  cellar  as  fast  as 
he  could  go.  If  you  have  finished  the  goose- 
berries you  may  make  the  fire,  and  give  me 
the  sieve  and  the  other  things — I  am  going  to 
make  something  for  tea." 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Every  thing  went  on  agreeably  and  com- 
fortably at  the  farm  for  several  weeks.  Amy 
took  great  pains  to  improve  herself,  and  learned 
very  fiist.  She,  by  degrees,  left  oK  many  un- 
couth and  disagreeable  ways  and  expressions, 
and  became  neat  and  careful  in  her  dress  and 
habits.  She  learned  to  milk  and  to  churn,  to 
clean  the  floor  and  wash  the  dishes ;  and  she 
could  now  be  sent  into  the  garden  or  the  store- 
room, without  any  fear  that  she  would  meddle 
with  what  did  not  belong  to  her.  "  May  I 
touch  this  flower  ?  May  I  look  at  those  pic- 
tures ?  May  I  take  that  book?"  were  common 
expressions  from  her  mouth. 

Mrs.  Ryan  had  connected  her  lessons  in 
honesty,  by  giving  Amy  various  pieces  of 
property  of  her  own,  such  as  a  thimble,  some 
needles,  a  pair  of  scissors,  &c.,  with  a  neat 
work-box  to  hold  them ;  and  she  w^as  very 
careful  that  no  one  should  interfere  with  her 
possessions.  She  thus  acquired  a  respect  for 
the  property  of  others,  by  seeing  her  own  re- 
spected.    "  If  you  please,"  and  "  Thank  you," 

5* 
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were  expressions  as  commonly  used  toward 
her  as  toward  any  other  member  of  the 
family,  and  she  was  carefully  enjoined  to  use 
them  in  speaking  to  others.  She  learned  to 
read  with  remarkable  quickness,  and  began  to 
have  writing-copies  set  for  her  on  a  slate.  It  is 
a  fact,  which  will  be  attested  by  many  people  of 
experience,  that  the  intellect  of  the  vagabond 
children  in  the  streets  of  cities  is  very  much 
sharpened  by  the  life  they  lead.  They  gain 
knowledge  very  rapidly,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  require  a  great  deal  of  teaching — that  is, 
they  require  constantly  to  feel  the  personal 
influence  of  the  teacher. 

Lizzie,  to  whom  was  committed  the  whole 
charge  of  Amy's  education  as  far  as  books 
were  concerned,  succeeded  much  better  than 
she  expected,  and  became  much  attached  to 
her  young  pupil.  She  did  not  always  know 
how  much  it  was  reasonable  to  require,  how- 
ever, and  her  mother  now  and  then  found  it 
advisable  to  put  in  a  word. 

"  That  will  do,"  she  said  one  afternoon, 
when  Amy  had  tried  the  patience  of  her  young 
teacher  severely,  by  miscalling  word^  and 
spelling  wrong;  "that  will  do  now,  you  may 
go  and  pick  the  berries  for  tea.     You  must 
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not  keep  her  at  her  book  too  closely,  Lizzie," 
she  remarked,  when  Amy  had  left  the  room. 
"  Children's  eyes  get  dazzled  by  looking  too 
long  at  letters  and  words  ;  and  after  that,  any 
attempt  to  continue  the  lesson  only  helps  to 
confuse  them  more  and  more.  That  is  a  blun- 
der which  young  teachers  often  make.  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  keep  a  young  child  reading 
at  one  time  more  than  fifteen  minutes,  or 
twenty,  at  most ;  it  is  better  to  divide  the  les- 
sons,  and  hear  them  at  different  times." 

"  But  Amy  is  not  so  very  3"oung,  mother — 
she  is  twelve  years  old;  and  it  is  much  more 
convenient  to  hear  it  all  at  once,  and  have  done 
with  it." 

^'  She  is  not  a  young  child,  to  be  sure,  my 
dear,  but  her  mind  has  never  been  disciplined. 
As  for  its  not  being  as  convenient,  I  allow 
that;  but  I  do  not  think  that  your  conve- 
nience is  of  as  much  consequence  as  Amy's 
improvement." 

Lizzie  looked  hurt  for  a  moment ;  but  a 
little  consideration  showed  her  that  her  mother 
was  right. 

"  My  time  is  not  of  much  consequence,  to 
be  sure,"  said  she.  ''I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
much   of    a   missionary  spirit ;    I   am    always 
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tliinking    of    myself    first.     Amy   gets    along 
very  well,  mother,  don't  you  think  so?" 

"  Remarkably  fast :  I  never  saw  a  child  learn 
more  quickly.  Perhaps  it  is  not  so  w^ell  for 
you,  that  your  first  experiment  in  teaching 
should  be  with  such  a  bright  subject.  Not 
one  child  in  ten,  in  any  ordinary  school,  would 
make  so  much  progress.' 

"  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  reason  ?" 

"  One  reason  undoubtedly  is,  that  she  con- 
siders it  a  privilege  to  be  taught,"  answered 
Mrs.  Ryan.  "  Don't  you  know  that  a  great 
many  children,  great  and  little,  go  to  school 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  burden  unjustly  im- 
posed, and  think  it  quite  a  favour  done  to  the 
teacher,  if  they  condescend  to  learn  their  les- 
sons and  behave  themselves?" 

"  I  think,  mother,  if  you  and  father  are 
willing,  I  should  like  to  try  teaching  in  the 
district  school  next  summer,  if  I  live — and  the 
trustees  will  let  me." 

"I  don't  know  what  your  father  will  say," 
re'plied  Mrs.  Ryan  ;  "  but,  for  my  part,  I  think 
it  an  excellent  idea.  Three  months  spent  in 
teaching  would  do  jou  more  good  than  a  year's 
schooling.  You  will  then  be  obliged  to  find  out 
w^hat  you  know,  and  what  you  do  not  know ; 
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and  you  will  gain  a  deal  of  discipline,  both  of 
mind  and  temper.  But,  Lizzie,  you  need  not 
wait  till  next  summer.  I  heard  Squire  Barn- 
hurst  saying,  that  they  should  not  employ  a 
master  in  the  red  school-house  next  winter,  as 
there  are  few  children  in  the  district  except 
very  little  ones.  It  would  be  a  good  place  to 
begin  ;  and  if  you  can  get  your  father's  consent, 
I  am  quite  willing  for  my  share." 


Amy  lived  in  a  constant  state  of  amazement 
at  her  own  happiness.  She  was  a  good  deal 
puzzled  by  the  state  in  which  she  found  herself. 
She  was  never  whipped  nor  scolded,  and  was 
seldom  found  fault  with,  and  yet  she  was  con- 
scious of  being  more  completely  governed  than 
ever  she  had  been  in  her  life  before.  Mrs. 
Ryan  always  seemed  to  know  by  instinct  when 
she  was  likely  to  do  wrong,  and  prevented  in- 
stead of  punishing.  But  Amy  began  to  learn 
self-government ;  she  watched  herself  carefully, 
and  tried  her  best  to  keep  herself  from  harm„ 

"  It  is  a  shame  to  make  them  trouble,  when 
they  are  all  so  kind  to  me," — she  often  said  to 
herself.  Sometimes  she  had  higher  thoughts 
than  these ;  and  these  thoughts  were  very  apt 
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to  come  wlicn  she  sat  herself  down  upon  the 
floor  to  look  out  of  the  window,  before  going  to 
bed,  which  was  her  constant  practice  upon 
pleasant  evenings.  ' 

"  God  brought  me  here,"  she  would  say  to 
herself,  often  half  aloud ;  '•  and  Mrs.  Ryan 
says  he  puts  it  into  the  minds  of  kind  people, 
like  Miss  Fairbarn  and  the  Sunday-school 
ladies,  to  be  kind  to  us,  poor  children.  I  sup- 
pose He  made  that  kind  lady  take  such  good 
care  of  poor  Tommy  McHale,  when  he  had  the 
consumj^tion.  Mrs.  Ryan  says  he  is  glad  when 
I  am  good.  That  is  strange ;  but  if  he  is,  I 
mean  to  be  good  to  please  him.  I  wish  I  could 
see  him,  and  tell  him  how^  glad  I  am  that  he 
made  me  come  here." 

As  Amy's  mind  opened,  her  heart  grew 
with  it.  She  often  thought  with  deep  sorrow 
on  those  she  had  left  behind,  in  the  miserable 
place  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  wished  she 
could  do  something  for  them.  At  first,  she 
considered  only  the  poverty  and  dirt  which 
surrounded  them,  compared  with  the  neatness 
and  plenty  of  the  farm ;  but  by  degrees  she 
became  conscious  of  another  evil,  far  worse 
than  any  outward  penury.  It  made  her  mise- 
rable  to  think  how  wicked  all  her  relations 
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'were.  ''  Mother  and  father  get  drunk,  and 
fight,  and  tell  lies ;  and  they  teach  the  children 
to  tell  lies,  and  steal  too.  I  know  how  many 
times  mother  has  sent  me  round  to  Miss  Fair- 
barn's  to  say,  that  we  had  nothing  to  eat  in  the 
house,  and  father  could  not  get  any  work,  when 
he  had  plenty  of  wood  to  saw,  and  spent  the 
money  he  earned  in  whisky  and  beer.  And 
when  she  used  to  send  Jenny  and  Billy  round 
begging,  they  would  often  get  handkerchiefs 
and  towels  out.  of  the  yards,  and  bring  them 
home.  Oh !  it  does  seem  too  hard  for  them 
boys  to  stay  there,  and  grow  up  thieves  and 
drunkards." 

These  thoughts  often  took  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  child's  mind,  and  made  her  deeply 
sorrowful.  At  such  times  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  get  a  word  or  a  smile  from  her,  and 
she  went  about  the  house  almost  like  a  ma- 
chine. It  was  some  time  before  Mrs.  Ryan 
"went  to  the  bottom  of  this  trouble ;  but  one 
Sunday  evening,  when  they  were  sitting  on 
the  steps  of  the  piazza,  (always  a  sort  of  holy 
ground  for  Amy,)  it  all  came  out  in  a  gush  of 
tears.  Mrs.  Ryan  was  much  affected  by  the 
child's  solicitude  for  her  friends, 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  think  so  much  of  your 
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motlier  and  brothers,  Amy,"  said  she;  "and 
we  will  try  and  see  what  can  be  done  for  them. 
Do  you  think  your  mother  would  be  willing  to 
let  Jenny  and  Billy  go  to  places  in  the  country, 
if  we  could  get  some  for  them?" 

Amy  reflected  for  a  moment.  "  I  don't 
believe  she  would :  not  unless  they  worked  for 
money,  and  she  got  the  money." 

"  That  could  not  be  done,"  said  Mrs.  Ryan. 
"  A  boy  of  that  age,  and  especially  such  a  boy, 
could  never  do  more  than  to  earn  his  board 
and  clothes — probably  not  even  that.  It  would 
be  only  out  of  charity  that  any  one  would  be 
willing  to  take  him.  But  would  not  your  mo- 
ther be  glad  to  have  him  where  he  would  be  well 
brought  up,  and  learning  to  be  a  good  boy  ?" 

Amy  shook  her  head  sadly.  "  She  don't 
care  any  thing  about  that,  Mrs.  Ryan.  She 
says  her  children  belong  to  her,  and  she  has  a 
right  to  their  wages  and  their  work,  and  to 
make  them  support  her.  Besides,  she  says  she 
don't  want  them  to  grow  up  to  feel  above  her, 
and  think  themselves  better  than  she  is.  And 
then  she  would  not  have  any  one  to  beg  for 
her  if  the  boys  were  away." 

"  Did  you  use  to  beg  when  you  were  in  the 
city,  Amy?" 
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"  Yes,  ma'am ;  for  cold  victuals :  that  was 
all  we  had  to  live  on.  I  used  to  bring  in  my 
basket,  if  I  got  any  thing,  and  they  all  crowded 
round  it,  and  snatched  what  they  could.  I 
never  saw  a  table  set  in  the  house.  Mrs., 
Rooney  used  to  set  a  table,  but  not  like 
you  do." 

"  But  could  not  your  mother  support  her- 
self without  making  you  beg  ?" 

"I  suppose  she  might  if  she  had  worked," 
answered  Amy ;  "  but  she  didn't  like  to  work." 

''And  did  you  like  to  beg?"  asked  Mrs. 
Ryan. 

"  I  didn't  mind  it  much  at  first,  when  it  was 
not  too  cold,"  answered  Amy.  "The  girls 
used  to  give  me  bread  and  butter — the  kitchen 
girls,  you  know — and  I  used  to  get  warm  by 
the  fire ;  so  I'd  just  as  soon  beg  as  do  any 
thing  else.  But  after  I  knew  Miss  Fairbarn, 
and  began  to  learn  something,  I  grew  ashamed 
to  beg.  It  seemed  so  mean,  somehow,  and 
Miss  Fairbarn  used  to  say,  '  I  hope  you  will 
get  above  begging  one  of  these  days.  Amy.' 
Once,  when  mother  sent  me  round  there  to  tell 
a  long  story  about  her  being  sick,  Miss  Fair- 
barn put  on  her  cloak,  and  she  and  her  brother 
went  down  with  me.     It  was  a  real  stormy 
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evening,  with  snow  on  the  ground,  and  mother 
didn't  think  of  her  coming  round;  so  she  had 
got  a  jug  of  whisky,  and  she  and  Ann  Dean 
and  another,  w^ere  drinking  and  laughing,  and 
so  on.  Miss  Fairharn  just  came  to  the  door, 
and  looked  in ;  and  when  she  saw  what  was 
going  on,  she  turned  and  went  away  again, 
without  saying  a  word.  Then,  mother  said  it 
was  all  my  fault,  and  I  had  told  stories  about 
her ;  and  she  heat  me,  and  turned  me  out  of 
doors." 

"  What  did  you  do,  then  ?" 

"  I  went  back  up  to  Miss  Fairbarn's,  and 
she  let  me  stay  there  all  night.  After  that,  I 
could  not  bear  to  beg  any  more.  She  used  to 
whip  me  if  I  did  not,  but  I  wouldn't  always  ; 
and  so,  finally,  she  said  I  was  so  spoiled  that 
I  was  not  good  for  any  thing  any  more,  and  I 
might  go  where  I  liked.  But  she  keeps 
the  others  at  it,  and  they  will  never  know 
any  better.  Oh  dear,  I  wish  I  could  help 
them." 

"  Well,  Amy,  you  must  not  despair.  You 
may  be  able  to  help  them  yet,  if  you  are  a 
good  girl  yourself.  In  the  mean  time,  you 
must  not  forget  to  pray  for  them.  You  can 
do  that,  if  you  cannot  do  any  thing  else ;  and 
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God  may  make  some  way  for  you  yet.  You 
know  all  things  are  in  his  power,  and  he  is 
always  ready  to  hear  us  when  we  pray." 

Amy's  mind  was  relieved  of  part  of  its 
load  by  this  conversation ;  for,  if  she  could 
do  nothing  else,  she  could  at  least  pray.  And 
her  faith  in  all  Mrs.  Ryan  told  her  was  so 
implicit,  that  she  never  thought  of  doubting 
that  God  would  answer  her  prayers.  She 
loved  to  repeat  to  herself  the  hymns  which 
Lizzie  had  taught  her  from  time  to  time,  espe- 
cially the  one  which  commences — 

"  Jesus  Christ,  my  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Once  became  a  cliild  like  me." 

As  she  sat,  with  her  work,  on  the  broad  stone 
before  the  kitchen  door,  (which  was  her  fa- 
vourite place  for  sewing,)  she  used  to  sing 
these  hymns  to  herself  for  hours  at  a  time. 
From  this  stone  she  could  see  the  cows  in  their 
pasture,  and  the  men  at  work  in  the  field,  and 
see  her  hen — her  own  hen — in  the  coop,  and 
the  pretty  little  white  chickens  running  about, 
and  uttering  lamentable  cries  whenever  they 
lost  themselves  in  the  thicket  of  grass  and 
reeds — to  them  a  howlins;  wilderness  behind 
their  habitation. 
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There  was  one  person  in  the  family,  as 
has  been  already  apparent,  whom  Amy  could 
never  succeed  in  pleasing.  Miss  Eachel  was 
never  satisfied  with  her,  let  her  do  as  she 
might.  She  watched  the  child  as  a  cat  watches 
a  mouse,  and  the  least  slip  was  caught  at,  and 
made  the  theme  of  long  comments.  Did  Amy 
forget  to  wash  out  her  dish-cloth  and  lay  it 
on  the  grass,  or  was  a  cup  found  not  perfectly 
dry,  Miss  Rachel  asserted  her  belief  that  she 
was  an  incorrigible  slattern.  Were  Miss  Ra- 
chel's gloves  or  handkerchief  mislaid — not  a 
very  uncommon  event,  by  the  way — Amy  was 
always  meddling  with  every  thing,  and  must 
have  moved  them.  Did  Amy  show  any  signs 
of  ill-humour  or  idleness — things  not  unheard 
of  among  the  best  of  children — Miss  Rachel 
made  it  a  text  on  which  to  preach  a  sermon 
on  the  wickedness  and  ingratitude  of  all  chil- 
dren, and  of  this  child  in  particular.  Amy 
never  dusted  clean.  Amy  would  not  remember 
without  being  told  over  a  dozen  times.  If  she 
had  the  management  of  her,  she  would  teach 
her  better  than  to  spell  the  word  scissors  wrong 
three  times  over. 

"Howdo?/ozt  spell  scissors,  aunt  Rachel?" 
asked  Lizzie,  demurely. 
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''S-i-s-z-0-r-s,  to  be  sure,"  said  aunt  Rachel, 
indignantly. 

"  Well  done,  Rachel !"  said  Mrs.  Ryan, 
laughing.  "You  beatxlmy,  altogether;  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  you  are  competent 
to  attend  a  common  school,  if  not  to  teach  one." 

"I  should  hope  so,"  answered  Miss  Rachel, 
with  great  dignity.  "  I  could  do  so,  of  course, 
if  I  choose ;  but  I  am  thankful  I  am  not  re- 
duced to  that  yet." 

Amy  tried  very  hard,  for  a  long  time,  to  win 
Miss  Rachel's  favour,  but  without  success ;  and 
she  really  began  to  dislike  her  very  much. 

One  night  she  was  sitting  by  the  door,  spell- 
ing out  her  Sunday-school  lesson  in  the  Testa- 
ment, an  advance  in  learning  of  which  she 
was  quite  proud.  She  read  slowly :  "  Pray  for 
them  that  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute 
you."  "  What  does  persecute  mean,  Miss  Liz- 
zie ?"  she  called  out  to  Lizzie,  who  was  at  a 
little  distance,  engaged  in  training  a  morning- 
glory  r\)und  the  kitchen  window. 

''  Persecute  ?"  answered  Lizzie.  "  It  means 
to  treat  any  one  cruelly  and  unkindly  without 
anv  reason." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  Miss  Rachel  persecutes 
me,"  said  Amy,  with  all  gravity,  speaking  to 
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herself;  "for  she  scolds  me  without  any  reason 
at  all.     I  suppose  I  must  pray  for  her,  then." 

Amy  had  an  auditor  of  whom  she  was  not 
aware.  Miss  Rachel  had  entered  the  kitchen 
while  she  was  speaking,  and  overheard  this  very 
natural  application  of  Scripture.  Her  first 
impulse,  we  regret  to  say,  was  to  box  Amy's 
cars  ;  but  she  checked  herself  in  time,  and  she 
reflected  that  it  would  not  be  much  for  her 
dignity  to  be  found  listening ;  so  she  retreated, 
more  incensed  at  Amy  than  ever,  and  more  de- 
sirous to  find  some  legitimate  ground  of  blame. 

A  short  distance  from  Mr.  Ryan's  farm 
there  lived  some  people,  in  rather  poor  circum- 
stances, by  the  name  of  Clarke.  The  family 
consisted  of  the  father,  mother,  and  three 
daughters ;  the  oldest  about  twenty,  and  the 
youngest  twelve.  The  father,  without  being 
exactly  a  bad  man,  was  what  is  commonly 
called  thriftless.  He  would  now  and  then  do  a 
piece  of  work  when  hard  pushed  by  necessity, 
and,  as  he  was  really  an  excellent  workman, 
he  made  good  wages.  But  he  very  much  pre- 
ferred hanging  round  the  steps  of  the  tavern 
or  the  post-ofiice,  and  talking  politics  with 
idlers  like  himself,  to  making  any  exertions 
for  a  living.     His  wife  and  daughters  were  a 
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good  deal  like  him,  except  that  they  were  as 
proud  as .  they  were  lazy. 

Mrs.  Clarke  would  talk  for  hours,  when  she 
could  find  an  auditor,  about  the  times  when 
they  were  well  off,  and  the  days  before  she 
was  married,  when  she  had  every  thing  she 
wanted,  and  had  no  occasion  to  work  unless 
she  chose.  The  girls  might  all  have  had 
respectable  places,  but  they  would  not  work 
out.  They  felt  themselves  far  above  living  in 
any  one's  kitchen.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
two  oldest  would  condescend  to  go  out  for  a 
few  weeks,  that  they  might  provide  themselves 
with  some  especial  piece  of  finery,  such  as  a 
silk  frock,  a  velvet  bonnet,  or  a  new  mantilla ; 
but  for  decent  under-clothes  and  respectable 
every-day  garments  they  cared  very  little. 

Lucinda  and  Malvina,  (or  Cindy  and  Viny  as 
they  were  usually  called,)  would  go  about  all 
the  week  in  faded,  dirty  calicoes,  torn  out  at 
the  top  and  draggled  at  bottom,  petticoats 
below  their  frocks,  raorored  stockino-s,  and  shoes 
down  at  heel ;  but  on  Sunday  they  sailed  into 
church  in  light  silks  or  gaudy  bareges,  and 
with  their  worked  cotton  handkerchiefs  and 
black  lawn  vails,  enjoyed  the  idea  of  dressing 
like  ladies. 
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No  one  ever  wanted  to  hire  them  except  in 
cases  of  extremity,  their  manners  were  so  dis- 
agreeable ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  remarked,  that 
tea  and  sugar  did  not  Last  long,  and  butter  was 
apt  to  fall  short,  when  they  were  about  the 
house  :  consequently,  "  one  of  the  Clarke  girls" 
was  the  very  last  resort  for  those  who  wanted 
help. 

One  day,  in  the  season  of  ripe  currants, 
Mrs.  Clarke  sent  her  youngest  daughter,  Phi- 
lathea — for  with  all  their  other  finery  they  had 
very  fine  names — up  to  Mrs.  Ryan's  with  a 
tin  pail,  to  get  some  currants  for  supper.  Mrs. 
Iv3^an  had  a  great  many  more  currants  than 
she  wanted  to  use  herself,  and  told  Philathea 
to  go  and  gather  her  pail  full,  but  be  sure  and 
not  touch  any  thing  else.  Philathea  promised 
obedience,  and  went  accordingly. 

Mr.  Ryan  had  a  young  apricot  tree,  which 
was  just  coming  into  bearing,  and  had  about  a 
dozen  apricots  on  it,  all  easily  within  reach. 
Amy  had  received  an  especial  charge  about 
those  apricots ;  and  though  she  often  watched 
them  with  interest,  as  they  grew  and  ripened 
from  day  to  day,  she  would  have  thought  almost 
as  soon  of  biting  off"  one  of  her  own'  fingers 
as  of  touching;  one  of  them.     But  Philathea  had 
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no  such  scruples;  and  having  ascertained  that 
she  was  without  witnesses,  she  hastily  gathered 
all  the  apricots  but  one,  and  slipped  them  into 
her  pocket.  She  had  hardly  returned  to  the 
currant  bushes,  before  Amy,  who  had  been  out 
to  the  end  of  the  orchard  looking  for  a  stray 
chicken,  passed  through  the  garden,  carrying 
the  chicken  in  her  apron.  As  she  passed  a 
cherry  tree,  however,  she  stopped  and  gathered 
a  handful  or  two  of  the  ripe  fruit — a  thing 
which  she  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do,  on 
condition  that  she  would  be  careful  and  not 
break  the  branches. 

Amy  returned  the  chicken  to  the  coop,  and 
then  sat  down  on  her  favourite  stone  to  rest 
after  her  run,  and  to  eat  her  cherries.  Then 
she  threw  away  the  stones,  gathering  up  two  or 
three  that  had  fallen  around  the  door,  and 
went  into  thp  house  to  get  her  sewing ;  but  as 
she  was  returning  to  her  place,  Mrs.  Ryan 
called  her  and  employed  her  about  the  house 
till  tea  time.  Meantime,  Philathea,  having 
gathered  her  pail  full  of  currants,  and  eaten 
rather  more  of  them  and  of  the  apricots  than 
was  convenient,  took  her  way  homeward, 
dropping,  not  without  design,  two  or  three 
of  the  apricot-stones  near  the  kitchen  door. 
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When  Mr.  Ryan  came  into  tea  he  looked 
very  grave.  "Amy,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  he 
entered  the  dining-room,  "  have  you  been  into 
the  garden  this  afternoon?'* 

"Yes,  sir;  two  or  three  times,"  answered 
Amy,  readily. 

"  Did  you  go  near  the  apricot  tree  ?" 

"I  don't  remember.  I  think  it's  likely  I 
might,"  said  Amy,  conscious  of  something  un- 
usual in  his  tone,  and  a  little  confused  by  it. 

"Why?"  asked  Mrs.  Ryan. 

"  Some  one  has  been  at  the  apricot  tree,  and 
picked  all  but  one,"  answered  Mr.  Ryan. 

"  Why,  Amy !  did  you  pick  Mr.  Ryan's 
apricots  ?"  asked  her  mistress,  in  a  tone  of 
grave  sorrow. 

"  No,  ma'am ;  I  never  touched  one  of  them," 
exclaimed  Amy,  with  great  vehemence,  dis- 
tressed at  the  accusation;   "I — " 

"What  did  I  see  you  eating  out  on  the 
step  when  you  came  in  from  the  garden  ?"  in- 
terrupted Miss  Rachel. 

"I  was  eating  cherries,"  said  Amy.  "Mrs. 
Ryan  said  I  might  have  as  many  as  I  wanted." 

Miss  Rachel  rose  and  went  out ;  but  re- 
turned in  a  moment,  exclaiming  in  a  triumphant 
tone,  "  Here  is  what  tells  the  story !  I  found 
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these  apricot-stones  close  to  the  place  where 
she  was  sitting,  and  there  is  not  a  cherry- 
stone anywhere  round.  That  settles  the 
matter." 

*^I  picked  up  all  the  cherry-stones,  and 
threw  them  away,"  said  Amy,  sobbing.  "  Miss 
Rachel  always  wants  to  make  it  out  that  I  am 
to  blame." 

^'You  impudent  little — ,"  began  the  en- 
raged Miss  Rachel,  but  her  sister  checked  her. 
"  Hush,  Rachel !  Amy,  you  must  not  speak  so 
to  Miss  Rachel.  Go  up-stairs,  and  stay  till  I 
come." 

Amy  went  away  crying  bitterly.  She  was 
sure  she  had  not  touched  the  forbidden  fruit, 
but  appearances  were  against  her,  and  she  was 
afraid  no  one  would  believe  her.  She  felt  as 
if  her  heart  would  break,  as  she  reflected  that 
perhaps  she  might  not  be  able  to  prove  her  in- 
nocence, and  so  Mrs.  Ryan  would  send  her 
away.  But  Amy  had  learned,  by  this  time, 
what  was  the  best  thing  to  do  in  any  sort  of 
trouble :  so  she  kneeled  down  and  prayed  that 
God  would  help  her  out  of  her  difliculty,  and 
bring  matters  right ;  and  rising  very  much 
comforted,  she  took  her  Testament  and  sat 
down  to  read  it,  carefully  spelling  all  the  hard 
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words.  By  this  means  slie  had  quite  composed 
herself  when  Mrs.  Ryan  appeared. 

The  lady  questioned  her  closely ;  and  Amy 
gave  a  clear  account  of  herself,  from  the  time 
that  she  went  after  the  chicken  till  she  came  in 
to  wait  on  the  tea-table.  Mrs.  Ryan  was  a 
person  of  penetration,  and  had  much  experience 
in  dealing  with  all  sorts  of  children,  and  she  was 
pretty  well  satisfied  that  Amy  was  innocent. 

"•  If  you  were  eating  cherries  there,  Amy, 
how  does  it  happen  that  there  are  none  of  the 
stones  about  the  door?" 

•'Because  I  picked  them  all  up.  You  said 
you  didn't  like  to  see  them  lying  about — don't 
you  know  ?" 

"  True  !"  said  Mrs.  Ryan,  "  so  I  did.  Well, 
Amy,  I  am  pretty  sure  you  are  not  the  one  to 
blame  ;  but  remember,  my  child,  that  God  has 
seen  you  all  day!" 

''Then  He  knows  I  didn't  get  them,"  an- 
swered the  child,  readily. 

"Amy  is  not  tjie  thief,  you  may  depend," 
said  Mrs.  Ryan  to  her  husband,  on  returning  to 
the  dining-room. 

"  None  so  blind  as  those  that  won't  see !" 
ejaculated  Miss  Rachel. 

"•  I  have  my  own  ideas  about  the  matter," 
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continued  Mrs.  Ryan;  ^'but  I  do  not  care  to 
speak  at  present." 

''  Philathea  Clarke  was  here  this  afternoon," 
exclaimed  Lizzie,  struck  with  a  new  idea. 

''  That's  enough,"  said  the  farmer,  -with  em- 
phasis ;    "  there's  no  occasion  to  blame  Amy." 

"Well,  now,  I  call  that  very  uncharitable," 
exclaimed  Miss  Rachel,  "to  charge  it  upon 
poor  Philathea." 

"Why  more  than  upon  poor  Amy?"  asked 
the  farmer. 

"  Oh,  she  is  a  regular  thief,  and  was  brought 
up  to  it.     You  know  she  got  the  gooseberries." 

Lizzie  was  provoked  past  all  patience. 

"Maybe  aunt  Rachel  got  them  herself,"  said 
she.  "  She  was  out  in  the  garden  this  after- 
noon, and  she  knew  just  where  to  look  for  the 
stones.  I  think  appearances  are  decidedly 
against  her." 

Aunt  Rachel  rose  with  majestic  dignity: 
"I  am  not  going  to  stay  here  to  be  in- 
sulted," said  she,  and  marched  out  of  the 
room,  slamming  the  door  after  her  with  much 
violence. 

"Lizzie,  Lizzie,"  said  her  mother,  reproach- 
fully, "  when  will  you  learn  to  rein  your 
tongue  ?" 
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"  Well,  mother,  I  did  not  mean  it  to  come 
out  that  time,"  answered  Lizzie;  "but  aunt 
Rachel  is  too  bad.  She  has  had  a  regular 
spite  against  Amy  ever  since  she  came  here, 
and  loses  no  chance  to  make  her  out  the  worst 
child  that  ever  was.  If  she  ever  takes  a  dis- 
like to  a  person,  she  will  go  all  lengths  in  order 
to  find  something  to  justify  it." 

"My  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Ryan,  gravely, 
"  I  think  you  forget  that  you  are  speaking  to 
your  mother  about  her  own  sister." 

Lizzie  coloured  deeply.  "I  forgot  that," 
said  she.  "  Rut,  mother,  I  am  sure  Amy  did 
not  get  the  apricots." 

"I  am  pretty  w^ell  satisfied  about  them," 
answered  Mrs.  Ryan  ;  "  but  remember,  Lizzie, 
that  whatever  suspicions  you  may  have,  you 
must  not  mention  them  to  any  one.  It  is 
never  right  to  make  such  a  charge  against  any 
person,  unless  we  have  proof  positive.  The 
truth  will  be  pretty  sure  to  come  out  in  the 
end." 

Rut  the  truth  w^'is  destined  to  come  out 
much  sooner  than  Mrs.  Ryan  had  anticipated. 
Amy  had  forgotten  her  troubles  in  sleep  for  at 
least  two  hours ;  Miss  Rachel's  wounded  dig- 
nity had  also   found  repose,  and  Mrs.  RyaU; 
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\s-ho  was  commonly  the  last  person  awake  in 
the  house,  was  begmnmg  her  own  preparations 
for  retiring,  when  she  was  startled  by  two  or 
three  hasty  knocks  at  the  side  door,  and  by 
hearing  her  own  name  called.  She  stepped 
quickly  to  the  window,  which  was  open,  and 
asked  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Ryan  !"  cried  a  voice,  which  she 
at  once  recognised  as  Cindy  Clarke's,  "  do 
come  right  away  down  to  our  house  !  Philly's 
got  a  fit.  Father  has  gone  to  the  village  for 
the  doctor;  but  it's  so  far,  and  he's  dreadful 
slow.     Do  come  quick  I" 

"I  will  be  there  immediately,"  said  Mrs. 
Ryan,  returning  at  once  to  her  room  for  her 
bonnet  and  shawl.  She  was  not  at  all  afraid  to 
go  alone,  but  thought  it  best  to  inform  her 
husband  vrhere  she  was  going,  lest  he  should  be 
alarmed  at  finding  her  absent.  As  soon  as  he 
was  fairly  awake,  however,  he  insisted  on  ac- 
companying her.  "  There  is  not  the  strength 
of  a  bulrush  in  Clarke,  and  the  women  are  no 
better:  you  will  want  me,  I  know." 

They  made  all  the  haste  possible,  and  arrived 
at  Mr.  Clarke's  almost  as  soon  as  Cindy  her- 
self. True  enough,  Philly  was  very  sick. 
Though  not  exactly  in  a  fit,  she  was  sufiering 
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from  a  severe  attack  of  cholic.  Mrs.  Ryan  saw 
at  once  what  to  do,  and  did  not  wait  for  the 
doctor's  arrival. 

*'  We  must  put  her  feet  in  warm  water 
at  once,"  said  she.  "Cindy,  do  you  make 
a  fire,  and  put  on  the  kettle  as  soon  as  you 
can." 

*'  Oh,  I  can't  !  I  can't  do  nothing  !  Oh,  she's 
a  dying  !    She's  a  going  now  !     Oh  dear!" 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear!"  cried  Mrs.  Clarke  and 
Cindy,  in  chorus.  "  Oh,  tan't  no  use  !  Wait 
till  the  doctor  comes — I  know  she'll  die  !"  and 
so  on. 

Mrs.  Ryan  soothed  and  entreated  in  vain ; 
and  as  the  doctor  did  not  come,  there  really 
seemed  some  danger  of  the  child's  dying  unless 
something  was  done. 

"Look  here,  Cindy,"  said  Mr.  Ryan,  in  his 
strong,  clear  voice,  a  little  more  emphatical 
than  usual ;  "  this  will  never  do.  I  have  made 
the  fire,  and  now  you  must  go  and  get  the 
water,  for  I  cannot  find  a  pail ;  and  stop 
making  a  noise,  both  of  you,  do  you  hear? 
Go,  now,  and  do  as  I  tell  you."  Cindy  was 
quiet  in  a  moment,  and  left  the  room  to  do  as 
she  was  told.  The  water  was  soon  hot ;  and 
as  quick  as  a  whole  tub  could  be  found,  Philly's 
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feet  were  placed  in  it.  She  Avas  relieved  for  a 
moment,  but  the  spasms  returned  with  re- 
doubled violence. 

"  Have  you  any  paregoric,  or  laudanum  in 
the  house  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Ryan. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Clarke,  vriping 
his  eyes  ;  "  there's  a  lot  of  bottles  of  doctor's 
stuff  on  the  top  shelf  of  that  closet  there." 

Mrs.  Ryan  opened  the  door  designated,  but 
she  found  such  a  medley  of  half-filled,  un- 
marked vials,  that  she  was  afraid  of  making  a 
mistake,  and  besfoied  her  husband  to  2:0  for  her 
own. 

"It  is  on  the  upper  shelf  of  the  medicine 
cupboard,  in  the  back  right-hand  corner.  The 
bottles  are  marked,  and  you  had  better  bring 
both." 

Mr.  Ryan  was  away  as  soon  as  the  words 
were  spoken,  and  Mrs.  Ryan  turned  again  to 
the  patient,  upon  whose  forehead  were  stand- 
ing great  drops  of  perspiration,  while  the  tears 
rolled  down  her  face  in  profusion.  She  looked 
for  a  handkerchief,  but  found  she  had  left  her 
own  at  home ;  and  seeing  Philathea's  dress 
lying  on  a  chair,  she  took  it  up,  and  put  her 
hand  into  the  pocket.  Philly  saw  the  move- 
ment, and  distressed  as  she  was,  she  made  an 
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effort  to  stop  her.  But  Mrs.  Ryan  was  too 
quick  for  her.  She  pulled  out,  firstj  two  green 
harvest  apples,  then  some  gooseberries,  and 
then  some  of  the  missing  apricots  ;  finally,  at 
the  end  of  all,  she  came  to  the  handkerchief. 
She  made  no  remark,  but  laid  the  fruit  care- 
fully away,  glad  to  have  the  means  of  clearing 
Amy  so  effectually.  At  that  moment  the 
sound  of  wheels  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  the 
doctor  entered. 

"  You  are  before  me  as  usual,  Mrs.  Ryan," 
was  his  first  salutation.  "  I  think  I  must  take 
you  regularly  into  partnership.  What  is  the 
matter  here?" 

"It's  eating  unripe  fruit,  doctor,"  said  Mrs. 
Ryan. 

"  Oh,  ho  !    How  much  did  you  eat,  Philly  ?" 

"  She  didn't  eat  any,"  interposed  Cindy ; 
"only  the  currants  she  got  at  Mrs.  Ryan's." 

"Was  that  all,  Philly?"  asked  the  doctor. 
"Now  tell  me  the  truth.  You  know  I  cannot 
cure  you  unless  you  do." 

"  I  ate  a  few  apricots,"  said  Philly. 

"  How  many  did  you  eat  ?" 

"Eight  or  nine." 

"  Eight  or  nine  !  and  swallowed  the  stones, 
I  suppose  ?" 
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«'Not  all  of  them." 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Kyan.  "  You  dropped  some 
of  them  on  the  door-step,  where  Amy  ^Yas  sitting. 
But  did  you  not  eat  any  apples  or  gooseberries?" 

"Yes,"  said  Philly,  sulkily. 

"  Have  you  any  laudanum  here?"  asked  the 
doctor  of  Mrs.  Clarke. 

"  There  is  none  in  the  house,"  said  Mrs. 
Ryan ;  "  but  Mr.  Ryan  has  gone  for  some,  and 
here  he  comes." 

The  doctor  made  a  prescription,  "which  soon 
took  effect ;  and  Philly,  after  a  while,  lay  down 
and  fell  asleep.  Mrs.  Ryan  thought  it  best, 
however,  to  stay  all  night ;  and  Mr.  Ryan  and 
the  doctor  returned  home.  Philly  slept  quietly, 
and  Mrs.  Ryan  sent  the  rest  of  the  family  to 
bed,  in  order  that  she  might  not  be  disturbed. 
As  she  sat  by  the  bed-side,  and  looked  round 
the  room,  she  wondered  that  people  could  be 
content  to  live  after  such  a  fashion.  The 
Clarkes  believed  in  "always  putting  the  best 
foot  forward,"  as  they  say — that  is,  in  making 
a  fine  show,  whether  there  was  any  thing  to 
support  it  or  not.  Consequently  their  parlour 
was  well  and  somewhat  showily  furnished,  and 
so  was  the  best  bed-room,  which  opened  from 
it.     But  the  room  where  Mrs.  Ryan  sat,  being 
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one  wliich  was  not  expected  to  be  seen  by 
company,  was  not  only  nncarpeted,  but  dirty. 
There  was  no  apology  for  a  waslistand;  no 
table :  the  bed  was  laid  on  the  cords  of  the 
bedstead,  which  were  all  slackened,  and  drop- 
ping in  the  middle,  while  under  it  was  a  perfect 
magazine  of  old  shoes,  rags,  and  other  articles 
of  the  kind,  all  plentifully  covered  with  dust 
and  dirt.  A  little  bit  of  looking-glass  was 
nailed  to  the  wall,  by  the  side  of  which,  on  a 
chair,  lay  the  very  dirtiest  brush  and  comb, 
Mrs.  Ryan  thought  she  had  ever  seen.  Sun- 
day frocks  and  petticoats,  in  various  stages  of 
dissolution,  adorned  the  walls,  or  were  stuifed 
into  the  closets  ;  while,  below  the  lower  shelf, 
stood  two  or  three  jars  of  what  Mrs.  Clarke 
w^as  pleased  to  call  "  sacs."  Philathea's  under- 
garments were  in  a  lamentable  state,  and  her 
stockings  had  apparently  never  been  mended 
at  all. 

The  cost  of  the  silk  shawl  which  Mrs. 
Clarke  had  lately  purchased,  would  have  pro- 
vided the  whole  family  with  decent  shoes  and 
stockings  for  a  year;  and  the  diiference  between 
the  expensive  hats  of  the  older  girls  and  good 
plain,  straw  bonnets,  would  have  furnished  a 
bed-room   comfortably.     But,   as  Lizzie  said, 
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tiiey  bought  the  articles  of  -which  they  felt  the 
most  need. 

Mrs.  Ryan  returned  in  time  to  dress  herself 
and  sit  do^vn  to  breakfast  with  the  family ;  but 
she  said  nothing  about  the  disclosures  of  the 
night  before,  till  breakfast  was  nearly  over. 
Then,  calling  Amy,  she  said : — 

"  You  were  quite  right  about  the  apricots, 
my  child.  I  have  found  out  who  took  them. 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  are  as  good  a  girl 
as  I  thought  you." 

"  Then  Philly  Clarke  did  get  them,"  ex- 
claimed Lizzie,  while  Amy's  plain  face  mantled 
with  a  blush  and  smile,  which  made  it  really 
beautiful. 

"  How  did  you  find  out  ?"  asked  Miss  Rachel. 

"  I  found  some  of  them  in  her  pocket  last 
niG^ht,  when  I  was  lookino;  for  her  handkerchief. 
You  know  I  stayed  there  till  this  morning.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  she  pays  pretty 
dearly  for  her  feast." 

"  Is  she  very  sick,  Mrs.  Ryan  ?"  asked  Amy, 
rather  anxiously. 

"  She  was  very  sick  last  night.  I  do  not 
know  how  she  will  be  when  she  wakes." 

"  I  suppose  you  are  glad  she  is  sick.  Amy?" 
said  Miss  Rachel,  rather  sharply. 
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Amy  opened  her  eyes  wide,  but  contented 
herself  Avith  replying  simply,  "No,  mii'ara." 

"  Would  you  like  to  do  something  for  Philly, 
Amy?"  asked  Mrs.  Ryan,  about  half  an  hour 
after  breakfast. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  should  like  it  very  much," 
answered  Amy,  joyfully. 

"  I  have  been  making  some  gruel  for  her," 
continued  Mrs.  Rj^an,  "  and  you  may  take  it 
down,  and  ask  how  she  is ;  but  do  not  stay,  or 
have  any  talk  with  them." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  again  answered  Amy;  and, 
putting  on  her  little  new  sun-bonnet,  and  car- 
rying her  bright  tin  pail  with  great  care,  she 
set  out.  She  obeyed  her  commands  to  the 
letter.  Mrs.  Clarke  invited  her  in,  with  a 
view  to  catechise  her  about  her  family,  and 
how  she  came  to  be  with  Mrs.  R^^an — subjects 
upon  which  she  was  very  curious ;  but  Amy 
declined  entering,  and  hastened  home. 

Philly  continued  very  sick  for  some  days, 
and  Mrs.  Ryan  was  frequently  with  her.  She 
endeavoured  to  bring  her  to  some  just  idea 
of  her  transgressions,  but  without  success. 
She  rejected  with  scorn  the  notion  that  she 
had  been  guilty  of  theft ;  and  her  mother 
thought  Mrs.  Ryan  very  stingy  to  make  such 
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a  fuss  about  a  few  apricots.  When  Pliilly  was 
able  to  be  about  again,  her  mother  sent  her  up 
to  the  house  for  some  cherries ;  but  Mrs.  Ryan 
said  quietly : — 

"  No,  Philly.  Your  mother  should  be  wel- 
come to  the  fruit,  but  I  cannot  trust  j^ou  in 
the  garden.  If  Amy  has  time  she  shall  gather 
some  cherries,  and  take  them  down  before  tea ; 
but  I  cannot  allow  you  to  go  into  the  garden 
a2;ain,  unless  some  one  is  at  leisure  to  look 
after  you." 

Phill}^  departed  in  great  anger ;  and  when 
Mrs.  Ryan  sent  Amy  with  a  fine  basket  of 
cherries,  she  was  informed  by  Cindy,  that  she 
might  take  them  back  again,  and  "tell  Mu^ 
Ryan  that  they  didn't  w^ant  none  of  her  cher- 
ries, nor  her  neither."  A  message  which  Amy 
delivered  with  her  usual  simplicity,  and  dis- 
tinctness. 

"  How  glad  you  must  be,  mother,"  said 
Lizzie.  "  Only  think  how  much  trouble  it  will 
save  you,  if  the  Clarkes  get  up  a  quarrel  !" 

"You  need  not  flatter  yourself,  Lizzie,"  said 
her  father.  "It  will  last  no  longer  than  till  the 
next  time  they  want  to  borrow  something.  They 
are  welcome  to  all  they  can  get  off  the  place, 
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I  am   sure,  but  I  will  not  have  them  in  the 
garden." 

True  enough,  Viney  came  up  the  very  next 
evening  with  a  bowl.  She  would  like  to  bor- 
row a  little  molasses  to  make  some  ginger- 
bread, and  mother  would  send  as  much  back 
to-morrow.  Mrs.  Ryan  filled  the  bowl  without 
any  remark.  Mrs.  Clarke  was  always  bor- 
rov/ing,  and  always  going  to  pay,  but  never 
paid. 
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CPIAPTER    lY. 

Amy  was  no-w  growing  to  be  a  very  useful 
girl,  and  could  be  trusted  to  do  any  thing 
which  she  knew  how  to  do  without  overlooking. 
Mrs.  Ryan  did  not  permit  her  to  perform  the 
nicer  operations  of  the  dairy,  reserving  them 
especially  for  her  own  hand,  but  she  allowed 
her  to  milk,  and  to  strain  the  milk ;  and,  when 
there  was  not  too  much  to  be  done.  Amy  could 
get  breakfast  and  tea  as  well  as  any  one.  She 
learned  to  iron  too :  and  a  happy  child  she 
was  when,  after  repeated  trials,  she  succeeded 
in  ironing  one  of  Mr.  Ryan's  best  shirts,  ''  as 
well,"  said  Mrs.  Ryan,  "as  I  could  do  it  my- 
self." She  began  to  take  great  care  of  her 
clothes,  and  to  feel  a  degree  of  pride  and  plea- 
sure in  appearing  well  dressed;  and  no  one 
ever  saw  her  with  holes  in  her  stockings,  or 
with  a  dirty  face  or  disordered  hair. 

Amy  could  now  read  quite  well,  and  write 
copies  in  joining-hand,  and  she  was  very  fond 
of  her  book.  Indeed,  it  was  just  now  rather  a 
source  of  trouble  to  her,  for  she  used  to  hurry 
through  her  work  as  fast  as  she  could,  in  order 
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to  be  able  to  sit  down  at  leisure  to  some  book 
from  Lizzie's  juvenile  library,  and  she  some- 
times did  things  rather  carelessly. 

This  propensity  finally  brought  upon  her  a 
sad  misfortune.  Lizzie  had  taken  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  embroider  a  couple  of  night-caps, 
intended  as  a  wedding  present  to  her  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  and  had  succeeded  in  producing 
two  beautiful  ones,  which  she  washed ;  and, 
intending  to  starch  and  iron  them  herself,  she 
WTapped  them  in  a  towel,  and  put  them  into 
a  basket  with  the  rest  of  the  clothes,  giving 
Amy  a  charge  to  tell  her  when  the  irons  were 
hot.  But  Amy,  wdiile  waiting  for  the  irons 
to  heat,  had  set  herself  down  to  read,  and 
the  irons  heated  and  cooled  again  before  she 
thought  of  them,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make 
more  fire 'and  wait  again. 

Li  a  little  while  she  was  roused  by  the  striking 
of  the  clock,  and  startled  to  see  how^  much  time 
she  had  spent  in  reading,  she  snatched  an  iron 
from  the  fire,  and  commenced  operations  on  the 
first  article  she  took  from  the  basket,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  Miss  Lizzie's  capg.  But,  if  the  irons 
were  too  cold  before,  they  were  as  much  too  hot 
now^ ;  and,  at  the  first  stroke,  the  one  she  held 
went    through   the   delicate   muslin  on  which 
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Lizzie  liad  bestowed  so  much  labour.  Alarmed 
and  confused,  she  put  the  iron  down  on  the 
ironing-cloth,  as  she  supposed,  and  took  up  the 
cap  to  examine  the  extent  of  the  mischief.  It 
was  irreparable,  that  was  clear ;  and  she  was 
considering  Avhat  she  had  better  do,  when  she 
perceived  a  strong  smell  of  burning,  and  saw, 
to  her  utter  horror,  that  she  had  set  the  iron 
down  upon  the  towel  containing  the  other  cap, 
which,  as  well  as  the  ironing-cloth,  was  burned 
throun-h  and  throuo-h ! 

CD  O 

Child-like,  Amy  burst  into  tears ;  but  she  did 
not  cry  long.  She  remembered  that  she  had 
been  charged  always  to  tell  of  an  accident  as 
soon  as  it  happened  ;  so  she  took  up  the  burnt 
remains  of  the  two  pretty  caps,  and  went  to 
show  them  to  Miss  Lizzie.  The  female  part 
of  the  family  were  sitting  in  the  parlour,  with 
some  visitors,  when  she  entered,  and  she  hesi- 
tated about  speaking. 

"What  is  it.  Amy?"  asked  Mrs.  Ryan, 
supposing  that  some  crisis  had  arrived  in  the 
dinner  arrangements. 

"  If  you  please.  Miss  Lizzie,  would  you  look 
here?"  said  Amy,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  and 
holding  up  the  lamentable  remains  of  the  caps, 
one  in  each  hand. 
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"You" —  began  Lizzie;  but  she  did  not 
continue.  She  took  the  caps — saw  at  a  ghmcc 
that  they  were  ruined — and,  passing  Amy 
without  a  word,  went  straight  out  of  the  room, 
and  up-stairs. 

'•How  did  it  happen.  Amy?"  asked  Mrs. 
R^'an. 

"  The  irons  were  too  hot,  ma'am,"  faltered 
Amy ;  and,  overcome  by  her  distress,  she  burst 
into  tears  again. 

"Don't  cry,  chikl.  That  will  do  no  good. 
Go  and  finish  your  ironing,  and  be  more  care- 
ful another  time." 

Amy  withdrew,  quite  heart-broken  at  the 
thought  of  having  so  distressed  Miss  Lizzie ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  visitors  departed,  Mrs. 
Ryan  went  into  the  kitchen  to  investigate 
matters,  followed  by  Miss  Rachel. 

"  How  came  you  to  be  so  careless  this  morn- 
ing, Amy — and  idle  too,  for  3^ou  do  not  seem 
to  have  done  any  thing  ?  What  have  you  been 
about?"  * 

"  Reading,  ma'am." 

"  But  did  I  not  tell  you,  never  to  read  till 
your  work  was  done?" 

"I  was  waiting  for  the  irons  to  heat,"  said 
Amy;  "  and  then  the  fire  went  out,  and  I  made 
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more ;  and  then  I  saw  how  late  it  was,  and 
began  on  the  first  thing  I  took  up,  and  the 
irons  were  too  hot,  and" 

''  You  see,  Amy,  all  the  trouble  comes  from 
not  minding  exactly  what  I  said.  If  you  had 
let  the  book  alone  till  the  work  was  done,  you 
would  have  had  time  enough  to  read  then,  and 
would  not  have  done  so  much  mischief.  Now 
you  must  iron  almost  all  the  afternoon  to  get 
through :  and  I  shall  put  away  the  book,  and 
not  let  you  have  it  again.  Go  on  with  your 
work  now,  and  be  as  careful  as  you  can." 

Amy  obeyed  as  meekly  as  possible.  Much 
as  she  regretted  the  loss  of  her  book,  she  was 
still  more  sorry  for  Miss  Lizzie's  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  she  turned  over  in  her  mind  all 
sorts  of  schemes  for  repairing  the  loss,  but 
could  think  of  none  that  seemed  likely  to  be 
successful.  At  last  a  thought  struck  her — 
There  were  her  chickens !  She  had  some  very 
fine  ones  of  the  new  breed,  which  she  was 
nursing  with  great  care  and  attention.  She 
had  heard  that  such  chickens  sometimes  sold 
for  high  prices ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Ryan  would 
dispose  of  her's  for  her  the  next  time  he  went 
to  the  city,  and  get  enough  to  pay  for  the 
caps.     It  required  not  a  little  effort  on  Amy's 
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ppvi't  to  make  up  her  mind  to  this  sacrifice,  for 
she  was  quite  proud  of  her  chickens.  But  she 
came  to  a  decision  at  hist,  and  resolved  to  con- 
sult Mr.  Ryan  on  the  first  opportunity. 

Lizzie  appeared  at  dinner,  with  her  e^'es  a 
little  the  worse  for  weeping,  but  otherwise 
quite  as  usual ;  the  only  sign  of  irritability 
about  her  being  the  way  in  which  she  declined 
aunt  Rachel's  condolences. 

"  I  would  rather  lose  twenty  caps,  aunt 
Rachel,  than  have  you  undertake  to  pity  me. 
You  always  seem  afraid  that  people  will  not 
be  unhappy  enough  about  their  misfortunes, 
unless  you  help  them  by  making  matters  as 
bad  as  possible." 

"Well,  Miss  Lizzie,  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  again  with  sympathy,  you  may  be  sure. 
I  would  not  have  your  temper  for  a  small  sum. 
I  only  hope  you  Vv'ill  be  satisfied  with  your  pet 
after  this.  You  never  care  how  much  she 
annoys  other  people ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
yourself,  you  have  no  more  patience  than  any 
one  else.  For  my  part,  I  see  no  use  in  letting 
her  read  at  all.  If  she  has  the  spelling-book 
and  Testament,  that  is  enou2;h  for  her.  She 
will  be  setting  up  for  a  learned  lady  next,  and 
neglecting  every  thing  for  reading." 
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"  Like  a  certain  lady  of  my  acquaintance," 
said  Mr.  Ryan ;  ''  vrlio  let  all  the  water  Loil  out 
of  the  pot,  Avhile  she  v/as  reading  an  old  volume 
of  magazines.  Do  you  remember,  Rachel,  what 
sort  of  a  time  there  was  in  the  kitchen,  when 
Jane  came  back  and  found  the  beef  and  beans 
sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot?" 

^' Pshaw  I"  said  Miss  Rachel.  "That  was 
only  once." 

"And  this  is  only  once,"  said  Lizzie. 

"  We  cannot  expect  a  child  like  Amy  to  get 
along  without  some  mishaps,"  said  Mrs.  Ryan. 
"I  shall  take  care  that  it  docs  not  happen  again. 
I  am  sorry  for  Lizzie's  loss;  and,  I  must  say,  I 
think  she  showed  a  good  deal  of  forbearance 
in  not  scolding  Amy — for  it  was  really  very 
provoking." 

"I  cannot  help  laughing,"  said  Lizzie,  "to 
think  how  terrified  the  poor  child  looked,  hold- 
ing up  the  fragment  of  a  cap  in  each  hand, 
and  drawling  out,  in  a  tragic  tone,  '  If — you — 
please, — Miss  Lizzie.'  After  all,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  them ;  and  Miss  Hyatt 
will  give  me  credit  for  the  intention." 

"Come,  come.  Amy,  don't  cry  any  more, 
you  will  do  better  next  time,"  said  Lizzie, 
going  into  the  kitchen  some  time  after  dinner, 
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and  finding  Amy  with  the  tears  still  rolling 
down  her  face  at  intervals.  "  '  There  is  no  use 
in  crying  for  spilt  milk,'  as  the  saying  is,  you 
know.  Finish  your  ironing,  and  then  I  want 
you  to  do  an  errand  for  me  in  the  village.  Do 
you  think  you  can  walk  there  and  back  before 
tea?" 

''  Oh  yes,  ma'am,"  said  Amy,  joyfully  ;  "I 
can  walk  there  and  back  in  an  hour  and  a 
half,   easy  enough." 

"  You  had  better  go  by  the  back  road,  it  is 
so  much  more  shady  and  pleasant ;  and  don't 
say  any  thing  to  Philly  Clarke,  or  any  of 
those  girls,  if  you  meet  them :  they  are  not 
good  friends  for  you  to  be  with." 

"  Philly  Clarke  says  bad  words  sometimes,  I 
know^,"  said  Amy. 

"  She  says  a  great  many  things  that  she 
ought  not,"  replied  Lizzie.  "People  that 
talk  so  much  almost  always  do.  But  now,  if 
you  have  finished,  put  away  the  things,  and  go 
and  dress  yourself;  and  w^hen  you  are  ready, 
come  to  me,  and  I  will  give  you  a  note  for 
Miss  King." 

Amy  was  soon  ready.  And  receiving  her 
commission,  she  set  out  upon  her  walk,  with 
the  agreeable  consciousness  that  she  had  plenty 
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of  time  before  her,  and  need  not  hurry.  A 
walk  through  the  green  lane  to  the  village  was 
one  of  /Vmj-'s  great  delights,  especially  when 
she  had  time  to  sit  down  at  the  bridge,  to  rest 
herself;  to  listen  to  the  birds  and  the  water; 
to  watch  the  cloud-shadows  chasing  each  other 
over  the  wide-spread  fields  and  woods ;  and 
look  at  the  two  village  spires  peeping  above  the 
trees  of  the  c;rove. 

Amy  passed  her  favourite  seat  without  stop- 
ping on  her  way  down ;  but  when  she  had  deli- 
vered her  note,  and  received  an  answer,  and 
was  on  her  way  home,  with  a  full  hour  before 
her,  she  thought  there  would  be  no  harm  in 
resting  a  while.  She  took  the  precaution  to 
pin  her  handkerchief  round  the  note,  and  put  it 
in  her  pocket.  And  then  sitting  down  on  the 
mossy  roots  of  a  tree,  she  employed  herself  in 
observing  the  different  shining  insects  that  ran 
in  and  out  of  the  moss,  or  danced  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  for  to  her  all  living  crea- 
tures were  objects  of  interest,  from  the  squir- 
rels and  woodchucks  she  sometimes  saw  in  her 
walks,  to  the  caterpillars  in  the  garden  and  the 
spiders  round  the  kitchen  door.  First,  she 
watched  a  party  of  ants  carrying  home  some 
plunder ;    then  her   attention  was  fixed  upon 
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some  little  insects  that  were  dancing  about  all 
in  one  place,  on  the  water  of  the  brook,  when 
a  voice  startled  her,  and,  looking  round,  she 
saw  Philly  Clarke  approaching  her,  with  an- 
other girl,  named  Sally  Baker,  who  lived  in 
the  village. 

"  There's  Irish  Amy,  that  lives  at  Mrs. 
Ryan's,"  said  Philly  to  her  companion.  "I 
mean  to  have  some  fun  with  her." 

Amy  had  risen,  and  started  to  walk  on, 
when  she  saw  the  girls  approaching ;  but  Philly 
overtook  her,  and  said,  "Why,  what's  your 
hurry.  Amy  ?" 

"  I  must  go  home  and  take  a  note  to  Miss 
Lizzie,"  said  Amy,  still  walking  on. 

''  Well,  well ;  but  you  need  not  walk  so  fast. 
You  were  lazy  enough  a  minute  ago.  Do  you 
think  any  one  is  going  to  hurt  you  ?  Who  is 
the  note  from  ?" 

Amy  did  not  answer. 

"It's  from  Miss  King,  I  know,"  said  Sally; 
"  for  I  saw  you  go  in  there,  and  they  are 
always  writing  notes.  Mother  says,  Lizzie 
Ryan  feels  too  grand  to  associate  with  any  one 
but  Squire  King's  girls.  They  are  just  right 
to  go  together." 

"Mrs.  Ryan  is  a  right  mean  woman,"  said 
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Pliillj.  ^'  She  is  almost  too  stingy  to  live. 
Just  think,  Sally !  She  won't  let  any  of  us  go 
in  her  garden  for  fear  we  shall  steal  some- 
thing." 

"  That  was  because  you  got  the  apricots," 
said  Amy,  her  face  flushing  with  anger  at  the 
imputation  on  Mrs.  Ryan. 

"  Just  as  though  that  was  any  thing  !  Just 
a  few  little  mean  things  like  them.  She  is  a 
real  mean  woman,  and  my  mxOther  says  so. 
Where's  the  note,  Amy?     Let  us  see  it." 

"It  is  in  my  pocket,"  said  Amy;  "but  I 
shan't  show  it  to  you.  And  Miss  Lizzie  told 
me  not  to  talk  to  you." 

"  Then  you  may  just  tell  Miss  Lizzie,  that  I 
am  as  good  as  she  is,  any  day,"  said  Philly, 
angrily ;  and  seeing  a  corner  of  the  note  stick- 
ing out  of  Amy's  pocket,  she  pulled  it  out, 
exclaiming,  "  Now  then,  I'll  see  it  in  spite  of 
you,  and  you  may  help  yourself,  if  you  can." 

Amy  knew  not  what  to  do.  She  begged 
Philly  to  give  her  back  the  note,  but  Philly 
had  now  the  power  in  her  own  hands,  and 
determined  to  revenge  herself;  so  she  held  it 
out  of  Amy's  reach — now  pretending  to  break 
it  open,  and  now  making  a  motion  as  if  to 
throw  it  into  the  brook ;  while  Amy  cried  and 
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entreated  in  vain.  Slie  had  just  made  up  her 
mind  to  give  it  up,  and  return  to  Miss  Lizzie 
"without  it,  when  a  new  actor  appeared  upon 
the  scene  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ryan  himself, 
who  had  walked  up,  and  looked  on  a  few 
moments  without  heing  seen. 

''  What  is  the  matter,  Amy  ?"  said  he  at  last. 

"  She  has  got  my  note,"  said  Amy,  sobbing  ; 
"  the  one  Miss  Agatha  gave  me  for  Miss  Lizzie, 
and  she  won't  give  it  to  me." 

The  two  girls  had  started  to  run  away,  as 
soon  as  they  sa.w  My.  Ryan ;  and  Sally  suc- 
ceeded in  making  her  escape,  but  he  caught 
Phill}^  and  held  her  fast. 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Philly,  angrily.  ''  She 
had  no  business  to  talk  to  me  so ;  she  said  I 
Y.'as  a  thief,  and  v;ouldn't  have  any  thing  to  do 
wdth  me,  and  called  me  names  besides." 

''I  didn't,"  returned  Amy.  "I  only  said 
Miss  Lizzie  bid  me  not  talk  to  you ;  and  so  she 
did." 

"  You  little  story-teller  !"  exclaimed  Philly. 

''  Hush  !"  said  Mr.  Ryan.  "  Give  Amy  her 
note." 

"  There  it  is,  then,  and  ^-ou're  welcome  to 
it,"  throwing  it  at  her  feet.  "I  should  not 
have  kept  it  at  all,  if  you  had  not  acted  so." 
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"  What  right  had  you  to  take  it,  to  begin 
"n'ith?"  asked  Mr.  Ryan. 

"  I  only  did  it  to  plague  her." 

"  Take  care  you  do  not  plague  her  again, 
then,"  said  Mr.  Ryan,  releasing  her  arm, — 
"  unless  you  "^'ant  to  bring  yourself  into  trou- 
ble.    Run  home  now  as  fast  as  you  can." 

"  "Will  you  please  to  tell  Miss  Lizzie  that  I 
did  not  get  the  note  dirty,  Mr.  Ryan?"  said 
Amy. 

''  Yes,  child,  I  will.  But  I  think  she  would 
be  very  apt  to  believe  you,  if  you  told  her 
yourself.  You  are  getting  a  character  for 
telling  the  truth,  don't  you  know  it  ?" 

"  I  always  try  to,"  said  Amy,  blushing  vrith 
pleasui-e  ;  "but  sometimes  I  forget." 

"  It  will  grow  easier  all  the  time.  Amy, 
When  you  are  tempted  to  tell  a  lie,  and  don't 
do  it,  it  makes  it  easier  to  avoid  it  the  next 
time.  You  were  quite  brave  about  the  caps 
this  morning." 

"  Miss  Lizzie  was  so  good-natured,  it  made 
me  feel  worse  than  if  she  had  scolded  me  ever 
so  hard,"  said  Amy.  "  I  wish  I  could  pay  her 
for  them.  I  thought  I  would  ask  you  to  sell 
my  chickens  next-  time  you  went  into  town, 
and  buy  some  more  caps  for  her." 
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"  But  I  thought  you  did  not  mean  to  sell 
your  chickens  till  ChristmaSj  Amy?"  remarked 
Mr.  Ryan. 

"  No  more  I  didn't,"  answered  Amy.  "  But 
then,  I'd  wish  to  pay  Miss  Lizzie — don't  you 
know? — and  I  haven't  got  any  thing  else." 

''  Well,  Amy,  I  am  glad  you  are  so  honest," 
said  Mr.  Ryan.  "But  I  think  Miss  Lizzie 
would  rather  you  would  not  sell  your  chickens 
just  now.  She  can  make  new  caps  more  easily 
than  you  can  get  more  chickens." 

Amy  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  found  Mrs. 
Ryan  and  Lizzie  engaged  in  getting  tea  ready. 
She  produced  her  note  and  told  her  story. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  have  had  any  quarrel  with 
her,"  said  Mrs.  Ryan.  "  She  is  not  at  all  a 
good  girl,  and  will  be  likely  to  make  you  trou- 
ble. But  remember.  Amy,  whatever  she  does 
to  you,  you  must  return  good  for  evil.  Keep 
cut  of  her  way  as  much  as  you  can,  and,  above 
all,  don't  dispute  with  her." 

"  I  should  not  have  disputed  with  her  this 
afternoon,"  said  Amy,  "  only  she  got  my 
note." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Ryan.  "Go  and 
put  aw^ay  your  bonnet,  and  get  ready  to  set 
the  table." 
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At  the  tea-table,  Mr.  Ryan  gave  an  account 
of  Amy's  adventure,  and  of  her  proposition  to 
pay  for  the  caps.  Mrs.  Ryan  and  Lizzie  were 
much  pleased,  and  even  Miss  Rachel  allowed 
that  it  showed  a  proper  disposition  in  the  child. 
"To  he  sure,"  said  she,  in  a  qualifying  tone, 
"  she  ought  to  improve,  after  we  have  taken  so 
much  pains  with  her." 

LizziQ  smiled  rather  mischievously  at  the 
"we,"  hut  made  no  remark.  She  was  quite 
ready  to  concede  to  aunt  Rachel  all  the  credit 
of  Amy's  improvement,  if  it  would  only  make 
her  feel  kindly  toward  the  child.  She  would 
not  allow  Amy  to  sell  her  chickens,  but  she 
permitted  her  to  do  many  services  for  her, 
even  when  it  would  have  been  less  trouble  to 
have  performed  the  work  herself.  In  this  way 
both  parties  were  benefited ;  for  Amy  acquired 
skill  and  quickness  at  the  same  time  that  she 
enjoyed  the  idea  of  serving  Miss  Lizzie,  and 
Lizzie  herself  learned  patience  and  forbear- 
ance, while  directing  the  awkward  attempts  of 
her  pupil  at  clear-starching  and  fine  darning. 

"  Amy  has  done  Lizzie  full  as  much  good  as 
Lizzie  has  done  her,"  remarked  Mr.  Ryan  to 
his  wife,  one  Sunday  evening  as  they  were 
walking    slowly   home    from    church,    through 
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Amy's  favourite  lane.  ''Amy  has  tauglit  her 
a  great  deal,  "while  she  has  been  learning  her 
A,  B,  C." 

"  Lizzie  is  growing  up  well,"  answered  Mrs. 
Ryan.  "  She  improves  very  much  in  all  re- 
spects. There  is  only  one  thing  about  her  that 
troubles  me." 

"  I  trust  that  will  be  mended  in  time," 
remarked  Mr.  Ryan.  "  She  is  not  without 
reli-^ious  feelings — stronc;  ones  sometimes — 
and  she  is  the  child  of  many  prayers.  There 
are  some  thin2!;s  that  are  rather  a  disadvanta2;e 
to  her,  I  tliink." 

''Do  you  allude  to  Rachel  ?"  asked  his  wife. 

Mr.  Ryan  nodded.  "  I  cannot  help  think- 
in'^  that  Lizzie's  state  is  more  hopeful  than 
her's,"  said  lie.  "Lizzie,  at  least,  does  not 
deceive  herself.  She  knows  that  she  is  not  a 
Christian,  while  Rachel  seems  to  fancy  herself 
quite  eminent  for  piety." 

Mrs.  Ryan  sighed  deeply.  "  I  often  feel 
ver}^  anxious  about  Rachel,"  said  she ;  "but  I 
do  not  know  how  to  approach  the  subject  with 
her.  She  is  unwilling  to  think  that  she  is 
wrong,  of  course.  No  doubt  her  many  incon- 
sistencies serve  as  a  sort  of  excuse  to  Lizzie 
for  neglecting  the  subject  herself.     Lideed,  I 
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have  heard  Iier  say  as  mucli.  Still  Lizzie  has 
some  Christian  friends  ;  and  I  think  Agatha 
King's  influence  particularly  good.  Their  being 
about  of  an  age,  gives  more  force  to  the  example. 
But  I  often  feel  very  much  distressed  about 
her.  What  a  strong  motive  to  consistency  and 
a  holy  conversation  is  the  thought,  that  the 
eternal  -svelfare  of  those  most  dear  to  us  may 
depend  in  some  measure  on  our  own  conduct !" 

Mr.  Ryan  thought  within  himself  that  his 
■wife's  life  and  conversation  were  in  themselves 
a  sufficient  ars^ument  for  the  Christian  relio'ion. 
But  he  was  rather  awkward  at  expressing  him- 
self, so  he  vras  contented  with  thinking  it,  and 
began  to  talk  of  the  sermon  they  had  just 
heard. 

Lizzie  and  Amy  had  fallen  a  good  way  be- 
hind their  elders,  as  they  loitered  along,  enjoy- 
ing the  sweet  air,  when  Lizzie  proposed  that 
they  should  stop  and  rest  awhile  at  the  bridge. 
They  seated  themselves  accordingly,  and  re- 
mained quite  silent  for  some  time. 

"  Miss  Lizzie  !"  said  Amy,  finally,  ''  don't  it 
make  you  feel  somehow  like  praying,  when  it 
is  all  so  still  and  pleasant?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Lizzie,  somewhat  em- 
barrassed by  the  question.     "  Does  it  you  ?" 

9« 
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^'  Yes,  ma'am,  sometimes.  Smiclay  it  almost 
always  does,  because  I  think  liow  much  plea- 
santer  it  is  here  than  it  was  where  I  was 
before.  It  seems  to  be  all  Sunday  here — the 
trees  and  woods  and  all.  Sometimes  it  seem^s 
just  like  heaven ;   and  at  night  the  air  is  so 

cool  and  sweet,  and .      Don't  you  love  to 

pray,  ]\Iiss  Lizzie?" 

^'No,  Amy!"  said  Lizzie,  gravely.  "I  hardly 
ever  pray." 

Amy  looked  perfectly  amazed  and  con- 
founded. She  did  not  know  what  to  think. 
She  was  unwilling  to  believe  that  Miss  Lizzie 
could  do  any  thing  wrong  ;  and  yet  this  decla- 
ration Vv'as  at  war  with  all  she  had  learned  at 
home  and  in  the  Sunday-school,  since  she  came 
to  Mrs.  Ryan's  to  live.  At  length  she  said, 
rather  timidly,  "  Didn't  any  one  ever  teach 
you,  Miss  Lizzie  ?"    ' 

""  Yes,  Amy ;  I  was  taught  enough  about  it, 
if  that  were  all." 

"My  teacher  in  Sunday-school  says  vre 
cannot  go  to  heaven  unless  we  love  to  pray," 
continued  Amy.  "  Don't  you  want  to  go  there, 
Miss  Lizzie  ?"  ^, 

"  What  made  you  love  to  pray  at  first, 
Amy?"  said  Lizzie,  evading  the  question. 
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"Because  your  mother  wanted  me  to,"  re- 
plied Amy ;  *'and  she  was  so  good,  I  wanted  to 
do  all  she  told  me.  And  then  she  said  that 
God  was  good  to  me  too,  and  made  me  come 
here.  He  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  good  per- 
sons to  be  kind  to  us  poor  people,  and  try  to 
make  us  better ;  and  that  made  me  love  him. 
Then  she  told  me  about  Jesus  Christ;  and 
afterward  I  read  about  him  in  the  Testament, 
and  that  made  me  love  him  more  yet.  I  don't 
see  how  you  can  help  it,  Miss  Lizzie,  when  he 
was  always  so  good  to  you." 

Lizzie  did  not  answer ;  and  Amy,  peeping 
round  into  her  bonnet,  to  find  out  the  reason, 
w^as  quite  alarmed  to  see  tears  falling  from  her 
eyes.  She  was  ignorant  of  what  she  had  said 
to  trouble  her,  and  afraid  to  say  more  lest  she 
should  add  to  the  trouble.  Presently  Lizzie 
arose,  and  wiping  her  eyes,  turned  toward  her ; 
then  Am^'^  ventured  to  say: — 

"  Have  I  done  wrong,  Miss  Lizzie  ?  I  didn't 
mean  to  do  it." 

"No,  Amy.  You  are  a  very  good  girl.  I 
hope  you  will  always  be  as  good  as  you  are 
now.  But  we  must  hasten  home,  or  they  will 
wonder  what  has  become  of  us." 

Amy  felt  quite  troubled  about  Miss  Lizzie 
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all  the  rest  of  the  day,  but  not  so  much  as  Miss 
Lizzie  did  about  herself.  Amy's  simple  ques- 
tion— "Don't  you  want  to  go  to  heaven?" — 
seemed  to  rino;  in  her  ears ;  for,  strano;e  as  it 
may  seem,  she  had  never  thought  of  the  possi- 
bility of  her  going  anywhere  else.  She  had 
always  cherished  the  idea  that  she  should  be 
saved  somehow  or  other,  thouo;h  she  did  not 
know  how.  IS^ow,  however,  she  began  anxiously 
to  consider  how  she  was  to  reach  heaven.  She 
had  been  too  well  tauo-ht  to  dream  of  earnins; 
salvation,  and  she  knew  that  she  had  no  right 
to  expect  to  be  saved  so  long  as  her  whole  life 
was  opposed  to  the  law  of  God. 

"  How  blind  I  have  been  !"  she  thousrht.  "  I 
have  said  in  all  my  actions,  like  the  people  in 
the  Scriptures,  that  I  would  not  have  this  man 
to  rule  over  me ;  and  yet  I  have  expected  him 
to  save  me  !  God  has  not  only  not  been  in  all 
my  thoughts,  but  every  day  and  hour  I  have 
wilfully  disobeyed  him,  and  done  what  he  does 
not  approve.  Yes,  I  have  set  Jehovah  at  de- 
fiance. I  have  refused  to  listen  to  the  calls  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  again  and  again ; 
and  yet  I  have  been  living  quietly,  hoping  it 
would  all  come  right  at  last.  He  that  despised 
Moses'  law  died  without  mercy  under  two  or 
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three  Yvltnesscs.  But  Avhat  must  I  expect,  ^vho 
have  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant  an  un- 
holy thing,  and  done  despite  to  the  Spirit  of 
grace  ?  What  can  I  expect  at  last,  but  to  hear 
the  Judge  saj,  'Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed?'  " 

Amy's  questions  had  raised  a  storm  in  Liz- 
zie's breast,  which  all  her  efforts  could  not 
quell.  Conscience,  long  restrained  and  si- 
lenced, now  arose  in  terrible  majesty,  and 
would  be  heard.  The  hail  had  swept  away  the 
refuges  of  lies,  and  there  was  no  more  of  crying, 
''  Peace,  peace."  She  must  needs  hear,  whe- 
ther she  would  or  no. 

In  vain  did  she  look  over  her  past  life 
to  find  some  satisfying  period.  All  was 
dark.  The  very  best  of  her  actions  was  pol- 
luted with  sin,  in  the  light  which  now  beamed 
upon  her.  Miserable  as  she  was,  however, 
she  would  not  —  strange  to  say  —  have  ex- 
changed her  present  distress  for  her  former 
indifference,  even  if  it  had  been  in  her  power. 
She  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  arose  in  the 
mornino;  no  less  wretched.  Her  mental  ao'ita- 
tion  had  brought  on  a  severe  nervous  head- 
ache, under  which  she  sometimes  suffered. 
Lizzie  never  complained  of  these  headaches  as 
long  as  she  could  help  it ;   and  it  was  only  by 
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her  sickly  countenance  and  her  inability,  that 
her  mother  could  tell  how  much  she  was  suffer- 
ing. Mrs.  Ryan  would  then  at  once  send  her 
to  bed,  where  Lizzie  would  lie  for  hours,  with 
her  face  pressed  upon  the  pillow,  tortured  by 
every  ray  of  light,  and  unwilling  to  have  any 
one  in  the  room,  because  the  least  noise  dis- 
turbed her. 

"Are  you  sick  this  morning,  my  daughter?" 
asked  Mr.  Ryan,  at  breakfast. 

"  My  head  aches,  father,  but  I  am  not  sick," 
answered  Lizzie. 

"  You  were  sitting  up  so  late  reading  last 
night,"  said  aunt  Rachel.  "I  knew  you  would 
be  sick  to-day ;  for  I  heard  you  up  long  after 
I  had  gone  to  bed." 

"  I  was  not  reading,"  said  Lizzie,  shortly. 

"  Well,  writing,  then.     That  is  just  as  bad." 

"You  should  not  write  at  night,  my  dear," 
said  her  mother,  anxiously.  "  You  will  settle 
your  headaches  permanently,  unless  you  are 
more  careful." 

"  I  was  not  writing,  nor  using  my  eyes  at 
all,  mother.  I  could  not  sleep,  and  so  I 
sat  up." 

"Will  you  have  any  thing  done  for  your 
head?" 
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"It  is  not  so  bad  as  it  is  sometimes,  mother. 
I  think  it  will  be  better  when  I  move  about  a 
little." 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  Lizzie.  Moving  about  does 
not  seem  to  answer  much  purpose  for  your  head- 
aches.    Had  3'ou  not  better  lie  down  at  once  ?" 

"  No,  mother ;  not  yet.  I  Avill  lie  down  pre- 
sently, if  it  is  not  better." 

Lizzie  kept  up  as  long  as  she  could,  for  she 
dreaded  beins;  left  alone  with  her  own  thouo-hts. 
But  she  was  finally  obliged  to  give  up  to  the 
intense  pain,  and  retire  to  her  own  room. 
Then  the  conflict  began  afresh,  with  a  force  to 
which  that  of  the  last  night  seemed  tame.  The 
terrors  of  the  Lord  compassed  her  round  about ; 
the  most  fearful  visions  of  death  and  judgment 
passed  before  her.  She  dreaded  the  grave  as 
she  had  never  done  before,  as  she  pictured  to 
herself  the  great  tribunal — the  Judge — the 
final  sentence — and  the  separation  from  all 
whom  she  held  most  dear.  Not  a  ray  of  light 
pierced  the  awful  gloom.  She  could  see  no 
hope — no  mercy-seat — no  blessed  Saviour — 
nought  but  judgment  and  fiery  indignation ; 
and  she  groaned  and  wept  in  the  bitterness 
of  her  soul,  as  she  had  never  done  in  her  life 
from  bodily  pain. 
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''Is  your  head  so  very  Lad?"  said  her 
mother,  entering  the  room,  and  alarmed  at  the 
state  in  which  she  found  her ; — for,  as  we  have 
said,  Lizzie  was  not  given  to  complaint. 

"  I  don't  know — mj  head  is  not  the  worst. 
Oh  !  mother,  mother,  must  I  be  lost  ?  Is  there 
no  hope  for  me  ?" 

Mrs.  Ryan  was  startled ;  for  she  thought 
her  mind  was  disordered  by  her  headache. 

"  Lost !  my  love  ?  I  trust  not.  What 
are  you  thinking  of  ?  "What  makes  you 
talk  so  ?" 

Lizzie  had  never  been  accustomed  to  have 
a  thought  hidden  from  her  parents ;  and  now, 
with  sobs  and  tears,  she  told  all  her  distress, 
and  poured  out  her  soul  into  her  mother's 
bosom.  Mrs.  Ryan  was  greatly  moved,  and 
wept  with  her. 

"  No  one  need  be  lost,  my  child,  who  does 
not  wilfully  refuse  to  be  saved." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  have  done  all  my  life," 
said  Lizzie.  "You  and  my  father  have  prayed 
for  me  and  taught  me,  and  so  have  my  teach- 
ers. God  has  given  me  many  mercies,  and 
I  know  the  Holy  Spirit  has  warned  me  more 
than  once  ;  and  yet  I  have  refused  it  all.  Oh, 
can  there  be  hope  for  me  ?" 
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"Lizzie,"  said  Mrs.  Rjan,  *=' do  3'ou  re- 
member the  thief  upon  the  cross  ?  Do  jou 
remember  Saul,  the  persecutor  ?  '  Though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as 
snoAV :  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they 
shall  be  as  wool.'  '  The  Son  of  man  is  come 
to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost.'  '  God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
gotten Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.'  " 

Lizzie  listened  almost  with  wonder  to  the 
simple  words  she  had  so  often  heard  before. 
"But,  mother,  I  have  refused  him  so  long,  that 
I  fear  he  has  left  me  to  myself,  and  I  dare  not 
come  to  him  now." 

"  He  would  hardly  visit  you  with  such  con- 
victions of  sin  if  he  had  left  you  to  yourself. 
Cannot  you  trust  your  Saviour,  Lizzie?" 

"  If  I  were  not  such  a  sinner,  mother  !  But 
how  can  I  come  to  him,  when  I  have  insulted 
him  so  many  times  ?  It  seems  almost  as  if  I 
had  crucified  him  myself,  when  I  think  how  I 
have  despised  his  goodness.  Oh,  mother,  mo- 
ther, what  shall  I  do  ?" 

"'Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved,'  "  said  Mrs.  Ryan,  so- 
lemnly.     "  You   say   you  have  insulted  your 
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Saviour,  and  I  do  not  doubt  it ;  but,  Lizzie, 
if  you  have  insulted  him,  do  not  repeat  the 
offence  by  distrusting  him  now.  He  waits  to 
be  gracious.  Why  not  come  at  once  to  him?" 
Lizzie  did  not  yet  see  her  way  clearly,  but 
she  felt  somewhat  soothed  by  her  mother's 
words  and  the  precious  promises  she  had  re- 
peated. It  seemed  as  if  her  case  were  not 
altogether  hopeless.  Yet  it  was  many,  many 
days  before  her  mind  became  clear,  or  settled 
again.  Her  past  sins  stared  her  in  the  face, 
and  often  seemed  to  hide~  heaven  altogether 
from  her  view ;  and  at  such  times  she  found  it 
hard  to  believe  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleanseth  from  all  sin.  She  prayed  earnestly 
and  often,  yet  many  times  without  finding  any 
comfort ;  but  soon  she  began  to  love  prayer, 
and  to  feel  as  if  she  had  a  Father  above.  She 
became  calm  by  degrees,  and  experienced  the 
blessed  satisfaction  of  a  soul  new-born  unto 
righteousness — a  satisfaction  that  no  one  know- 
eth,  save  he  that  hath  it ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

,  The  winter  passed  quietly  and  pleasantly  at 
the  farm,  and  Amy  almost  forgot  that  she  had 
ever  had  any  other  home.  She  sold  her  chickens 
to  great  advantage ;  and,  as  Miss  Lizzie  would 
not  listen  to  her  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to 
pay  her  for  the  spoiled  caps,  she  laid  out  the 
money,  under  Mrs.  Ryan's  direction,  in  cloth- 
ing for  her  little  brother.  Mrs.  Ryan  allowed 
her  time  to  make  it,  and  showed  her  how  to 
do  it  in  the  best'  manner ;  and  when  they  were 
done,  her  husband  took  them  into  town  to  Mrs. 
Kelly,  together  with  a  nice  thick  calico  dress 
for  herself,  which  Amy  had  also  purchased. 
Mrs.  Kelly  did  not  receive  these  tokens  of 
Amy's  remembrance  without  murmuring. 

"  Sure,  she  might  have  thrusted  her  own 
mother  to  lay  it  out  for  nieself — even  if  she 
didn't  stir  a  fut  to  come  and  see  us.  But  it's 
an  ungrateful  child  she  is,  and  always  was." 

"  I  should  think  you  might  be  obliged  to  her 
for  spending  her  money  for  you  at  all,  instead 
of  quarrelling  with  her,"  remarked  Mr.  Ryan. 

"Is  it  meself  obliged  to  her?"   exclaimed 
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Biddy  Kelly,  in  a  tone  of  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment. "  Sure  isn't  her  born-duty  to  work  for 
her  mother,  and  me  doin,o;  all  I  have  for  her? 
I'd  like  to  see  meself  oblio-ed  to  her  !" 

^' I'm  obliged  to  her,  anyway,"  spoke  up 
Johnny.  "  She's  a  rale  good  girl,  and  a  dale 
better  than  yom-self,  mother." 

Mrs.  Kelly  caught  up  a  tivo-leggcd  stool, 
which  she  hurled  after  her  hopeful  son,  but 
without  hitting  him,  as  he  ran  out  of  the  door, 
and  round  the  corner  of  the  house. 

"  Ye  little  villain,  Johnny  Kelly  !  Just  let 
me  catch  ye,  and  see  what  ye'll  get!"  adding 
a  variety  of  undesirable  epithets. 

Johnny,  howei^er,  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
try  the  experiment ;  and  Mr.  Ryan  took  his 
leave  of  the  amiable  Mrs.  Kelly,  wondering 
how  the  child  of  such  a  mother  could  have  any 
capacity  left  for  good.  Johnny  was  at  the 
corner,  waiting  to  speak  to  him  as  he  came  out. 

"  Would  you  plaze  tell  Amy,  sir,  that  I 
thank  her  for  the  clothes,  and  it's  glad  I  am 
that  she  is  with  dacent  people,  and  learning  to 
be  dacent  herself." 

"  I  will  be  sure  to  tell  her,"  said  Mr.  Ryan ; 
"but  would  not  you  like  to  be  decent  yourself, 
Johnny  ?" 
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"  That  I  should,"  said  Johnny;  "  but  where's 
the  use,  when  I  am  living  with  the  likes  of 
her?" — pointing  round  the  corner.  '"I  asked 
her  once,  might  I  go  and  live  in  the  country, 
like  Amy? — but  she  wouldn't  let  me.  I  mean 
to  run  away  sometime,  and  never  come  back 
no  more." 

Mr.  Ryan  was  a  good  deal  puzzled  hovr  to 
treat  this  frank  declaration ;  for  it  seemed  vain 
to  talk  to  a  child,  in  such  a  situation,  about 
honouring  his  parents,  and  almost  cruel  to  tell 
him  that  he  must  not  run  away  from  the  only 
home  he  knew  any  thing  about.  So  he  con- 
tented himself  with  bidding  him,  in  general 
terms,  to  be  as  good  as  he  could,  and  go  to 
Sunday-school  now  he  had  some  decent  gar- 
ments :  and  giving  him  a  sixpence  and  his 
pockets  full  of  apples,  he  left  him,  crying  with 
all  his  might  to  go  and  see  Amy.  He  did  not 
tell  Amy  of  the  ungracious  manner  in  which 
her  gifts  had  been  received  by  her  mother ; 
but  he  repeated  Johnny's  message,  which  cost 
Amy  many  tears. 

"It's  a  kind-hearted  child  he  is,  Mr.  Ryan; 
but  how  can  he  be  srood,  when  he  sees  nothino; 
but  wickedness  around  him  from  morning  till 
night  ?      You  will   haidly  believe  it,    ma'am, 
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but  I've  seen  that  child  almost  tips}^,  and 
younger  than  he  !  There  is  a  girl  next  door, 
only  five  years  old,  that  will  drink  whisky  like 
you  Avould  new  milk." 

"  Did  you  ever  drink  any  thing  yourself, 
Amy?" 

"  I  don't  remember  of  drinking  but  once, 
ma'am,  and  then  it  made  me  very  sick,  and 
that  turned  me  against  it ;  but  many's  the  time 
my  mother  has  pounded  me  because  I  wouldn't. 
It  is  more  that  than  any  thing  that  makes  them 
so  bad." 

"I  think  you  are  right  there.  Amy;  and  I 
hope  that  some  time  we  shall  have  a  law  to 
keep  such  people  from  getting  liquor  at  all. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  must  do  all  we  can  for 
the  poor  people,  and  not  be  discouraged  when 
we  meet  with  hindrances." 

Christmas  was  a  very  happy  time  to  Amy. 
She  employed  all  her  spare  moments  for  two 
or  three  wTeks  beforehand,  in  preparing,  with 
Miss  Lizzie's  advice  and  assistance,  some  simple 
gifts  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryan,  and  Miss  Rachel : 
and  she  enjoyed  presenting  these  gifts  exceed- 
ingly. Then  she  had  a  number  of  presents 
herself — a  new  Bible  from  Miss  Lizzie,  a  nice 
muslin-de-laine   dress  and  new  woollen   shawl 
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from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryan,  a  pretty  book  from 
her  S  mi  day-school  teacher,  and  another  from 
Miss  Agatha  King,  and  a  basket  from  Miss 
Racheh  After  tea,  she  Avent  down  to  the  vil- 
lage to  see  her  Sunday-school  teacher,  Mrs. 
Andrews,  who  had  invited  all  her  class  to  a 
little  children's  party,  and  enjoyed  herself  very 
much.  When  Amy  first  entered  the  class,  the 
other  girls  had  decidedly  shrunk  from  her,  and 
there  was  quite  a  disposition  among  some  of 
them  to  make  their  contempt  manifest.  Mrs. 
Andrews  observed  the  feeling,  and  one  day, 
wdien  Amy  was  absent,  she  spoke  of  it  to  the 
class,  representing  to  them  the  cruelty  and 
injustice  of  such  conduct.  "  You  do  not  know 
that  any  of  you  are  better  in  the  sight  of  God 
than  Amy,  and  I  fear  some  of  you  are  not  as 
pleasing  in  his  sight.  Amy  tries  very  hard 
to  learn ;  the  is  punctual  and  attentive,  and 
very  much  interested  in  all  she  hears ;  and  I 
have  never  yet  had  the  least  occasion  to  re- 
prove her.  As  for  your  having  more  respect- 
able parents  and  friends,  and  more  education, 
you  have  no  more  reason  to  be  proud  of  that, 
than  she  has  of  the  pretty  new  dress  she  wore 
last  Sunday." 

"  She  would  be  very  foolish  to  be  proud  of 
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that,"  remarked  Helen  Searle,  "for  Mrs.  Ryan 
gave  it  to  her." 

"  And  who  gave  you  all,  upon  which  you 
pride  yourself,  Helen  ?  Who  gave  you  your 
friends,  your  father  and  mother,  and  pleasant 
home  ?  Whose  kindness  is  it  that  you  are  not 
a  little  heggar,  going  about  in  rags  ?  AVho 
gave  you  all  you  have  ?" 

Helen  did  not  answer,  hut  one  of  the  other 
girls  said,  "God." 

"  Right,  Matilda  !  and  is  it  right  to  make 
God's  gifts  to  us  a  reason  for  despising  others  ?" 

"But,  Mrs.  Andrews,"  said  Matilda,  "such 
girls  are  often  very  bad  ;  they  steal,  and  tell 
lies,  and  do  every  thing  bad." 

"  Is  that  a  good  reason  for  treating  them 
with  contempt,  Matilda  ?" 

"  Why,  yes  !  I  thought  we  ought  to  despise 
wicked  people." 

"  Indeed !  Where  do  you  find  that  rule  t 
Surely  not  in  your  Bible,  I  think.  Whom  did 
Jesus  Christ  come  into  the  world  to  save  ?" 

"  Sinners,"  said  Martha  Kidd. 

"All  sorts  of  sinners,  or  only  sinners  that 
are  not  very  bad  ?  Sinners  in  streets  and 
alleys,  and  poor,  low  places,  or  only  those  that 
live  in  nice  houses,  and  go  well  dressed  ?  When 
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the  rich  man  in  the  parable  made  a  great 
supper,  he  invited  not  only  the  Avell  dressed 
and  respectable,  but  the  poor,  the  maimed,  and 
the  blind.  He  called  them  in  from  highways 
and  hedires.  Christ  himself  received  and 
treated  with  tenderness  the  very  worst  of 
sinners.  He  suffered  and  died  for  all — rich' 
and  poor,  honoured  and  despised ;  and  surely  if 
he  savr  fit  to  lay  aside  his  heavenly  glory,  and 
humble  himself  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross,  for  this  poor  child,  we,  who  are  as  much 
dependent  on  his  mercies  as  she  is,  have  no 
right  to  look  down  on  her." 

Mrs.  Andrews  said  no  more,  perceiving  from 
the  tearful  eyes  and  downcast  looks  of  some 
of  the  class,  tliat  her  words  had  produced  the 
effect  she  wished.  She  had  no  further  occasion 
to  notice  this  fault :  the  girls  all  began  to  wish 
to  help  Amy,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  her; 
and  she  became,  by  degrees,  quite  a  pet  among 
them,  so  that  when  she  arrived  at  Mrs.  An- 
drews's on  Christmas  evening,  she  found  them 
all  ready  to  welcome  her,  and  she  entered 
with  spirit  into  what  was  going  on.  She  had 
played  several  games  of  blindman's  buff,  and 
now,  being  blindman  herself,  she  was  pursuing 
her  companions,  when  her  foot  came  in  contact 
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with  a  cricket  incautiously  left  in  the  way,  and 
she  fell,  striking  her  head  with  great  violence 
on  the  edge  of  the  stone  mantel-piece.  There 
was  a  general  exclamation  of  distress,  and 
Mrs.  Andrews  hastened  to  raise  her.  She  was 
quite  insensible,  and  for  a  moment  Mrs.  An- 
drews herself  thou2;ht  she  was  dead.  The 
girls  gathered  around  her,  crying  and  lament- 
ing. Mrs.  Andrews  soon  recovered  her  presence 
of  mind,  and,  despatching  a  messenger  for  the 
doctor  in  all  haste,  she  sent  all  the  children 
into  the  other  room,  with  a  charge  to  be  very 
quiet ;  and,  closing  the  doors,  cpployed  her- 
self, with  Lizzie  Ryan's  assistance,  in  loosening 
Amy's  clothes  and  endeavouring  to  recall  her 
to  consciousness.  Amy  breathed  very  faintly, 
but  gave  no  other  sign  of  life,  and  when  Dr. 
Searle  came  he  shook  his  head  and  looked  very 
grave.  They  continued  to  use  all  possible 
means  for  her  restoration,  however,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  the  little  girl  breathed 
more  freely  and  half  opened  her  eyes,  but  she 
recognised  no  one,  and  did  not  seem  to  hear 
what  was  said  to  her. 

"How  shall  we  take  her  home?"  asked  Mr. 
Ryan,  who,  with  his  wife,  had  arrived  almost  as 
soon  as  the  doctor. 
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"  She  must  not  be  moved  on  any  account," 
said  Dr.  Searle,  "not  even  from  one  room  to 
another,  to-night ;  the  only  hope  for  her  life  is 
in  the  most  perfect  quiet.  You  had  better 
send  the  children  home  at  once,  Mrs.  Andrews, 
and  have  every  thing  as  still  as  possible.  I 
shall  remain  here  awhile  to  take  advantage  of 
any  favourable  change." 

When  Mrs.  Andrews  entered  the  other  room 
there  was  no  occasion  to  tell  the  children  to  be 
quiet ;  they  would  not  have  spoken  above  their 
breath  for  any  consideration.  With  many  sighs 
and  tears,  they  prepared  to  go  home  from  the 
party  from  wliich  they  had  anticipated  so  much 
pleasure  ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  the  most 
thoughtless  among  them  did  not  lay  her  head 
upon  her  pillow  that  night  without  a  prayer. 

For  many  days  Amy's  life  seemed  to  hang 
by  a  hair.  She  showed  no  sign  of  conscious- 
ness, except  by  swallowing  what  was  put  into 
her  mouth,  and  now  and  then  a  faint  sis-h. 
Dr.  Searle  said  that  he  must  have  advice,  and 
begged  Mr.  Ryan  to  send  to  the  city  for  a 
physician,  which  was  no  sooner  said  than  done, 
and  he  arrived  that  very  afternoon.  As  soon 
as  he  had  examined  the  child,  he  pronounced 
an    operation     necessary,     and     proposed     to 
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perform  it  at  once.  Mrs.  Ryan  sent  Lizzie 
iip-stairs  to  be  out  of  the  way,  while  she 
herself  "waited  in  the  next  room  with  Mrs.  An- 
drews, to  be  at  hand,  and  get  whatever  might 
be  necessary.  Oh,  how  long  the  time  appeared 
to  Lizzie  !  She  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
listened  to  the  footsteps  below,  or  threw  herself 
on  her  knees  in  prayer  for  the  child  who  had 
been  so  dear  to  her.  At  last,  after  what 
seemed  an  age  of  suspense,  she  heard  her 
mother's  foot  upon  the  stair,  and  would  have 
opened  the  door,  but  felt  as  if  she  had  not 
the  strength  to  reach  it.  Mrs.  Ryan's  face 
at  once  proclaimed  good  news.  "  She  has 
spoken,  and  is  perfectly  sensible,  my  dear. 
Dr.W.  says  there  is  little,  if  any  more  danger." 

Lizzie  tried  to  answer,  but  quiet  as  she 
usually  was,  her  self-command  now  gave  way, 
and  she  burst  into  tears.  "Come,  come,  my 
child,  I  want  yon  to  go  home,  and  send  down 
some  clean  clothes  for  Amy,  and  my  thick 
wrapper,  and  see  that  things  are  comfortable 
for  your  father.  Dr.  Searle  is  here,  and  will 
take  you  up  in  his  carriage." 

Lizzie  prepared  for  her  ride  with  a  thankful 
heart,  and  announced  the  news  to  her  aunt  as 
soon  as  she  got  home.     But  Miss  Rachel  was 
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not  in  a,  very  good  Inimoiir  :  she  could  hardlj 
forgive  Amy,  in  fact,  for  making  herself  an 
object  of*  so  much  interest  and  consequence. 
She   mifrht   have  overlooked   this  fault   if  the 
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child  had  died,  perhaps,  but  she  could  not 
excuse  her  for  getting  well ;  so  when  Lizzie 
burst  into  the  parlour  to  say  that  Amy  was 
almost  out  of  danger,  Miss  Rachel  only 
replied, 

"  Don't,  pray,  make  such  a  noise,  Lizzie ! 
I  am  sure  my  head  aches  hard  enough  now ; 
but,  of  course,  that  is  of  no  consequence.  I 
never  thought  she  was  in  any  danger  myself ; 
such  children  are  not  so  easily  hurt.  I  suppose 
if  I  should  have  ever  so  bad  a  fall,  Dr.  Searle 
would  be  thought  good  enough  for  me." 

Lizzie  was  for  a  moment  very  angry,  but  *she 
did  not  reply,  for  she  had  learned  to  bridle 
her  tongue,  and  to  bear  her  aunt's  peevishness 
in  silence  ;  but  Dr.  Searle,  who  had  followed 
her  into  the  room,  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  retort, 

''  On  the  contrary.  Miss  Ward,"  said  he,  "if 
you  will  break  your  head  at  once,  I  faithfully 
promise  to  hand  you  over  to  Dr.  W.'s  care 
immediately.  And,  moreover,  my  carriage  is  at 
the  door,  with  a  gay  young  horse,  and  if  you 
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will  only  get  in,  I  will  engage  to  put  your  skull 
in  a  condition  for  any  amount  of  repairs,  in 
the  course  of  ten  minutes." 

Miss  Rachel  looked  contemptuously  indig- 
nant, but  she  stood  a  good  deal  in  awe  of  the 
doctor,  so  she  made  no  other  reply. 

In  a  week  or  two,  Amy  was  well  enough  to 
be  carried  home  on  a  mattress,  laid  in  Mr. 
Ryan's  easy  wagon.  How  glad  she  was  to 
get  home,  and  how  natural,  yet  how  strange, 
every  thing  looked !  When  she  was  carried 
into  the  back  parlour,  and  laid  on  a  little  bed 
that  had  been  prepared  for  her  there,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  had  been  away  on  a 
very  long  journey.  She  could  remember  the 
party  and  her  fall,  and  she  had  some  faint 
idea  of  seeing  Mrs.  Ryan  and  Mrs.  Andrews 
about  her  afterward,  once  or  twice  ;  but  the 
rest  was  all  a  blank,  till  she  was  aroused  by 
something  hurting  her  head  very  much,  and 
she  seemed  to  awake  from  an  uneasy  sleep,  to 
find  Mr.  Ryan  holding  her  hands,  and  the  two 
doctors  fastening  bandages  around  her  head. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  she  could  bear  any 
conversation,  or  much  light  in  the  room,  and 
still  longer  before  she  was  able  to  talk;  and 
there    she   lay,    almost   without    speaking   or 
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moving,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  very  quiet  and 
very  happy.  She  did  not  now  suffer  much 
pain.  Mrs.  Ryan  or  Miss  Lizzie  was  ahiiost 
always  beside  her,  ready  to  read  to  her  or  talk 
to  her  when  she  could  bear  it ;  and  when  she 
did  not  feel  able  to  speak,  she  could  lie  with 
her  eyes  closed,  thinking  over  the  hymns  and 
verses  she  had  learned  since  she  came  to  Mrs. 
Ryan's. 

One  afternoon  she  had  been  quite  silent  for 
almost  an  hour,  and  Lizzie,  who  was  sitting 
by  the  bedside,  thought  she  was  asleep.  Liz- 
zie's own  mind  was  running  back  over  her  past 
life.  She  could  hardly  make  herself  believe 
that  she  was  the  same  person  who,  one  year 
before,  had  been  so  careless,  and  not  only 
careless, — so  utterly  opposed  to  all  she  now 
held  dear.  For  Lizzie's  mind  had  been,  before 
her  conversion,  more  than  indifferent  to  spi- 
ritual things — she  had  disliked  the  subject 
extremely.  There  were  several  of  her  reli- 
gious friends  whom  she  was  obliged,  almost 
against  her  will,  to  respect  and  love.  Her 
father  and  mother  were,  of  course,  among  the 
number :  she  could  see  nothing  wrong  in  them. 
Mr.  Addison,  the  minister,  she  was  forced  to 
allow  to  be  an  excellent  man,  though  he  did 
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use  a  very  ^vhite  liandkercliief,  and  wrote  the 
notices  he  gave  out  on  Sunday  in  a  little, 
black  moro€co  book,  instead  of  a  slip  of  paper. 
Miss  Hyatt  was  very  good  too,  perhaps  a  little 
better  than  was  needful;  still  she  was  no  doubt 
really  a  Christian,  and  so  was  Mrs.  Andrews; 
and  this  finished  the  list.  The  rest  were  no 
better,  that  she  could  see,  for  being  professing 
Christians.  Though  she  was  not  unamiable, 
she  really  rejoiced  when  she  sav/  any  member 
of  the  church  walking  inconsistently ;  and,  as 
Vv^e  have  seen,  she  did  not  have  to  go  far  from 
home  to  find  an  instance  of  this  kind. 

It  was  a  great  blow  to  Lizzie  Ayhen  her 
friend  and  companion  in  all  things,  Agatha 
King,  took  a  decidedly  religious  stand.  She 
dared  not  use  her  influence  against  it,  reckless 
as  she  was  at  this  time ;  but  she  told  Agatha 
that  she  was  sure  they  should  never  have  any 
more  comfort  together.  "  You  think  it  will 
not  make  any  difference,  Agatha,  but  you  will 
see.  Before  long,  you  will  come  to  look  upon 
me  as  a  perfect  heathen,  and  all  our  interests 
will  be  different.  We  had  better  give  up  our 
friendship  at  once,  for  it  will  certainly  die  a 
natural  death,  if  we  do  not." 
.  But  Agatha  had  no  idea  of  being  given  up 
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by  Lizzie,  and  she  persisted  in  meeting  Avith 
kindness  and  gentleness  Lizzie's  frequent  sar- 
casms and  fits  of  coldness,  until  she  won  her 
back  again,  and  forced  her  to  confess  that  she 
■vvas  not  spoiled  by  being  religious.  She  was 
even  brought  to  have  a  general  intention  of 
taking  the  same  course  herself  some  time  or 
other. 

Lizzie  Avas  thinking  about  all  these  past 
feelings  of  hers,  and  in  what  a  different  aspect 
life  now  appeared  to  her,  having  a  great  object 
to  live  for — to  glorify  God  by  well-doing, 
and  to  be  useful  in  the  church  and  in  the 
"world ;  and  she  had  almost  forgotten  Amy,  till 
she  spoke. 

"  You  don't  look  as  you  used  to,  when  I  first 
came  here.  Miss  Lizzie  !" 

"  You  think  not.  Amy?"  said  Lizzie,  smiling, 
and  rousing  herself  from  her  revery,  to  answer 
the  sick  child.  "  I  have  not  grown  ngly,  I 
hope?" 

"  Oh  no  !     You  look  as  well  as  you  used  to, 

and  I  wouldn't  have  you  look  any  better,  if  you 

could."     Amy  made  this  assertion  with  great 

gravity,  as  if  she  were  stating  a  fact  not  to  be 

questioned  for  an  instant ;   and,   indeed,  it  is 

doubtful  if  the  idea  ever  struck  her,  that  any 
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one  could  be  prettier  tlian  Miss  Lizzie.  "  It  is 
iiiot  that,"  slie  contimied ;  "but  you  look 
somehow  different.  I  don't  mean  that  you 
were  not  always  good  to  me,  Miss  Lizzie," 
pursued  the  child ;  "  but  sometimes  I  used 
to  think  that  you  liked  to  tease  other  people, 
and  make  fun  of  what  they  liked ;  and  if  you 
did  not  say  it,  you  looked  it.  You  don't  do  so 
now. 

"  I  hope  not,  indeed,  Am.y,"  said  Lizzie, 
gravely. 

"And  that's  what  I  mean  by  your  looking 
different.  You  seem  so  settled  like, — so  quiet ; 
— just  like  your  mother.  I  guess  you  do  like 
to  pray  sometimes  now,  Miss  Lizzie?" 

"  Yes,  Amy,  I  do  indeed.  You  do  not  know 
how  much  good  you  have  done  me.  Amy." 

"Me!  Miss  Lizzie?" 

"Yes,  Amy,  your  own  little  self;  and  what- 
ever I  have  taught  you,  you  have  taught  me 
much  more.  I  assure  you  that  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you." 

Amy  looked  pleased,  and  puzzled  at  the 
same  time.  "  I  don't  see  how  I  could  teach 
you.  I  didn't  know  nothing.  I  mean  I  didn't 
know  any  thing  when  I  first  came  here ;  and 
you  used  to  teach  me  my  letters.     Don't  you 
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remember  hovT'  long  it  v/as  before  I  could  tell 
p  from  q,  and  b  from  d  ?" 

*'  And  when  I  was  teaching  you  the  differ- 
ence, and  how  to  spell  spla,  by  making  you 
spell  la,  and  then  pla,  and  then  spla,  I  was 
learning  patience  and  exactness  myself;  and 
when  I  saw  you  so  anxious  to  learn,  and  so 
thankfid  to  be  taught,  even  a  little,  it  made  me 
ashamed  of  beino-  so  indifferent  to  my  ov/n 
advantages,  and  so  ungrateful  for  all  my 
blessings." 

"I  hope  I'll  never  have  to  go  back  again," 
said  Amy,  after  some  minutes'  silence. 

*'What  made  you  think  of  that?"  asked 
Lizzie,  surprised. 

"  I  dreamed  about  it  last  night.  I  mostly 
dream  of  it,  when  I  am  not  feeling  well,  or 
tired.  I  don't  know  what  would  become  of 
me,  if  I  had  to  go  back." 

'^  I  hope  that  Avill  never  happen,  Amy." 

"  But  couldn't  they  take  me  back  if  they 
wanted  to  ?  If  my  step-f<ither  should  come 
after  me,  wouldn't  I  have  to  go?"  Amy 
raised  herself  in  bed,  and  her  pale  cheeks 
became  crimson  with  excitement,  as  she  asked 
the  question. 

"  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should  think  not," 
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said  Lizzie.  "  I  would  not  talk  or  think  about 
it  now,  if  I  were  you.  You  will  make  your 
head  ache  again ;  and  it  is  not  right  nor  wise 
to  borrow  trouble.  You  are  safe  for  the  pre- 
sent. I  think  now  you  had  better  lie  down, 
and  try  to  sleep  a  while." 

At  tea-tii;ie,  Lizzie  asked  the  same  question 
of  her  father  that  Amy  had  put  to  her. 

"  I  don't  know,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Ryan 
thoughtfully.  "  I  suppose  they  could,  if  they 
were  bent  on  it." 

''Oh,  father!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ryan  and 
Lizzie  together. 

"Why,  you  see,"  he  continued,  "I  have 
really  no  legal  hold  upon  the  child.  They 
would  not  consent  to  bind  her  themselves,  and 
they  do  not  happen  to  be  receiving  any  assist- 
ance from  the  town." 

"  But  the  guardians  of  the  poor  bind 
children,"  said  Mrs.  Ryan;  "for  they  would 
have  bound  Pes^Y  Rice." 

"  Oh,  yes,  because  her  parents  v>'ere  then  in 
the  poor-house.  If  Kelly  and  his  wife  should 
die,  or  one  of  them  be  disabled,  so  as  to  be 
sent  there,  then  they  would  have  authority 
over  the  children." 

"  One  is  almost  tempted  to  wish  that  some- 
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thing  would  happen  to  them,"  said  Lizzie: 
"  it  wouhl  be  so  much  better  for  the  poor 
children." 

"  That  would  not  be  right,"  said  Mr.  Ryan. 
*'  The  only  thing  we  can  hope  is,  that  they 
will  be  content  to  let  her  alone.  I  can- 
not endure  for  a  moment  the  thought  of  her 
being  taken  away  from  us,  now  that  she  has 
learned  our  ways.  She  would  never  live 
through  it." 

"  Pshaw  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Rachel.  ''  Don't 
you  suppose  she  would  go  back  again  to  her 
old  ways  after  a  little  Vvhlle  ?  It  might  be 
rather  hard  at  first ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  her 
very  nature.  I  am  very  glad  she  is  not  bound, 
for  my  part,  as  it  makes  it  all  the  easier  to  get 
rid  of  her,  if  it  seems  desirable." 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  get  rid  of  her,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Ryan,  rather  quickly. 

"  I  do  not  know  wliat  you  mean  to  do  vrith 
her,"  said  aunt  Rachel.  "  I  do  not  sec  that 
she  has  grown  any  stronger  for  three  vreeks ; 
and  likely  enough  she  will  never  be  able  to  use 
her  limbs  again.  There  vras  old  Mrs.  Bennett, 
who  had  a  fall  like  Amy's  twenty  years  ago, 
and  she  has  never  walked  a  step  since.     What 
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would  you  do,  if  Amy's  should  turn  out  such  a 
case  : 

"  What  did  Mrs.  Barnett's  family  do  with 
her  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Ryan  with  great  gravity. 

^'  What  a  ridiculous  question,  Mr.  Ryan ! 
They  kept  her,  and  took  care  of  her,  of  course ; 
but  I  conclude  you  would  not  consider  your- 
self bound  to  do  the  same  by  this  little  Irish 
creature  ?" 

''  You  make  a  great  point  of  her  being 
Irish,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Ryan.  "  I  wonder 
you  ever  consented  to  have  an  Irish  grand- 
father yourself,  you  dislike  the  Irish  so  much  !" 

^'  She  did  not  have  the  ordering  of  her 
grandfather,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Ryan. 
"  But,  to  answer  your  question  by  another, 
Rachel,  how  should  you  like  to  be  treated 
yourself  if  you  became  helpless — turned  out 
into  the  street,  or,  at  best,  sent  to  the  poor- 
house,  or  kept  and  taken  care  of?" 

"  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  you  to-night, 
Mr.  Ryan  !  I  should  like  to  be  cared  for,  of 
course;  but " 

"  Then  3^ou  are  answered,  my  dear  sister, 
and  from  the  best  authority,  since  'what  you 
would  have  others  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.'  " 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

Aunt  Rachel's  prophecy  did  not  jDrove 
true ;  for,  in  a  week  or  two,  Amy  began  to 
improve  very  rapidly,  and  by  the  end  of 
March  she  was  well,  and  strong  as  ever.  She 
enjoyed  very  much  the  first  coming  on  of 
spring.  It  was  Amy  who  found  the  first  crocus 
peeping  above  ground,  and  the  first  liverwort 
and  ground-laurel  in  the  grove  down  by  the 
brook.  Amy  heard  the  first  robin,  and  saw 
the  first  butterfly.  She  plucked  some  blue 
violets  in  a  warm  corner  of  the  yard  before 
any  one  else  had  thought  of  looking  for  them. 
Mrs.  Ryan  gave  her  a  long  sunny  border, 
well  stocked  with  pinks,  myrtle,  snapdragons, 
London  pride,  sweet-basil,  and  other  common 
flowers,  for  her  own  garden ;  and  Mr.  Ryan 
provided  her  with  flower  seeds.  This  border 
was  her  undisputed  territory.  No  one  was  to 
gather  a  flower  there  without  her  permission ; 
and  she  was  allowed  to  give  away  as  many 
bouquets  as  she  chose.  No  gentleman,  with 
his  splendid  gardens,  and  conservatories,  and 
greenhouses,    covering  acres   of  ground,    ever 
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felt  riclier  or  prouder  than  Amy  with  her  little 
garden.  No  great  Victoria  lily  was  watched 
more  anxiously  than  Amy  watched  her  parrot- 
tulip  ;  and,  when  her  seeds  hegan  to  come  up 
in  light- green  rings,  round  their  label-sticks, 
she  was  as  happy  a  gardener  as  ever  lived. 

One  day,  Dr.  W.,  v»dio  had  been  sent  for  to 
visit  some  very  sick  person  in  the  village, 
dined  at  Mr.  Ryan's.  He  asked  after  Amy, 
and  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  her 
about  her  head,  her  chickens,  and  her  garden  ; 
and  Amy  gathered  some  of  her  choicest  flowers 
to  m.ake  him  a  bouquet  when  he  went  away. 
The  good-natured  doctor  vras  mxUch  pleased. 
"  I  am  coming  out  ngain  in  a  day  or  two, 
Amy,  and,  if  I  have  time,  I  shall  com.e  and  see 
your  garden." 

True  to  his  word.  Dr.  "VY.  not  only  came  to 
see  the  garden,  but  he  also  presented  Amy 
with  three  beautiful  verbenas, — a  scarlet,  a 
purple  and  a  white  one, — all  groAving  v;el],  and 
covered  with  buds. 

Amy  was  inexpressibly  happy.  She  had 
been  left  so  long  undisturbed,  that  she  had 
quite  dismissed  from  her  mind  all  those  fears 
of  going  back,  which  had  so  troubled  her  at 
first ;   9.nd  she  had  come  to  regard  the  Ryan 
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farm  as  her  home,  and  the  E,yan  family  as  her 
family.  Mrs.  Ryan,  though  she  kept  her 
pretty  busy  and  governed  her  completely,  was 
very  indulgent  to  her  tastes,  and  showed  her 
appreciation  of  her  sense  and  judgment,  by 
frequently  consulting  her  upon  subjects  to 
which  she  wished  to  direct  her  thoughts.  As 
for  My.  Ryan,  Amy  regarded  him  as  the 
greatest  man  in  the  world — greater  even  than 
Mr.  Addison,  the  minister  ;  and  she  looked 
up  to  him  Vvith  affection,  mingled  with  avre. 
Aunt  Rachel,  if  she  did  not  like  her,  had 
learned  to  tolerate  her.  But  it  was  upon  Miss 
Lizzie  that  Amy  poured  out  her  affection  with- 
out stint  or  measure.  Miss  Lizzie  was,  in  her 
eyes,  the  personification  of  evcr}^  thing  that 
was  good,  beautiful  and  wise.  Her  drawings 
were,  in  Amy's  eyes,  wonders  of  art :  and  the 
excellence  of  her  playing  and  singing,  words 
could  not  express.  One  day,  Miss  Hyatt,  who 
was  a  very  accomplished  musician,  was  at  Mrs. 
Ryan's.  Lizzie  was  in  the  next  room,  practising. 
*'  Lizzie  is  going  to  excel  in  music,  is  she 
not?"  said  Miss  Hyatt.  "She  reallj'  plays 
and  sings  very  well  for  a  girl  of  her  age." 

Mrs.  Ryan  assented  quietly  to  the  remark  ; 
but  Amy,  who  chanced  to  be  in  the  room,  was 
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very  indignant  at  it.  Respect  for  Mrs.  Ryan 
and  her  visitor,  of  course,  prevented  her  from 
expressing  any  opinion  before  them,  but  she 
poured  out  her  anger  to  Jane,  who  had  re- 
turned home  on  a  visit. 


Amy  had  now  been  at  Mrs.  Ryan's  about 
a  year.  She  was  standing  one  day  by  the 
sink  in  the  kitchen,  washing  the  vegetables  for 
dinner,  when  she  heard  her  name  called.  The 
sound  was  strange,  and  yet  familiar.  She 
turned  round  suddenly,  and  there,  at  the  door, 
stood  her  step-father !  She  turned  as  pale  as 
ashes,  and  her  first  impulse  was  to  run  away ; 
but,  recollecting  herself,  she  handed  him  a 
chair,  and  asked  him  how  he  did,  and  how  her 
mother  was. 

"She  is  well  enough,  only  for  the  hate," 
answered  Kelly.  "  Your  mother  does  be  fret- 
ting for  you  day  and  night,  and  I've  come  for 
you  to  come  home,  and  help  a  bit." 

"Oh,  I  can't — I  won't  go  home  !"  exclaimed 
Amy  in  horror. 

"  Ye  won't  indade,  miss !  And  what  will 
hinder  ye  ?  Sure  ye've  lived  with  grand  folks 
till  you've  forgot  your  mannei's.     I  tell  ye, 
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your  mother  manes  to  have  ye  at  home,  where 
she  can  get  something  for  your  work,  and  not 
be  losing  your  time  here,  earning  nothing, 
only  being  set  up  above  your  own  folks." 

Mr.  R3'an  had  just  come  in  from  the  barn, 
and,  hearing  a  strange  voice,  entered  the 
kitchen.  Amy  flew  to  him,  and  clasping  his 
arm,  said,  in  a  voice  almost  suffocated,  with 
distress  and  terror : 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Ryan,  he  has  come  to  take  me 
away  !  Oh,  don't  let  him  have  me  !  Oh,  what 
shall  I  do  ?" 

As  soon  as  he  saw  the  man,  Mr.  Ryan 
guessed  the  cause  of  the  poor  girl's  agitation. 
He  applied  himself  to  soothing  her ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  in  some  measure  succeeded,  he 
turned  to  Kelly,  and  asked  him  calmly,  "who 
he  was,  and  what  he  wanted." 

"  It's  the  girl's  father,  I  am,  sir, — any  way, 
her  mother's  husband ;  and  I  have  come  to 
take  her  home,  for  her  mother  can't  want  her 
no  longer." 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Ryan,  "I  thought  you 
promised  never  to  interfere  with  her  as  long  as 
she  w'as  here.     You  ao;reed  to  let  her  alone." 

"And  what  if  we  did?"  returned  the  man. 
"  I  don't  care  what  was   said.     The  long  and 
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tlie  short  of  it  is,  the  girl  hcis  got  to  come 
homo  !" 

"  Bat  ^vhat  possible  motive  can  you  have  for 
wishing  to  disturb  her  nov/  that  she  is  well  off, 
and  learning  so  much  that  mil  be  useful  to 
her  ?  How  could  she  be  better  oft  than  she  is  ? 
She  is  improving  all  the  time,  and  has  a  good 
home  and  good  care.  What  can  you  Y>-ant 
more  r 

"•  I  vrant  her  where  she  can  help  the  fa- 
mily," answered  Joe,  "  instead  of  being  brought 
up  a  fine  lady,  and  despising  her  own  folks. 
I've  no  notion  of  children  knovving  more  than 
their  parents.  The  priest  says  it's  the  crying- 
sin  of  tlie  ago,  setting  people  above  the  station 
in  which  God  has  placed  them ;  and  these  are 
the  very  words  he  spoke :  '  Ye'll  bring  her  up 
a  heretic  too,  and  lose  her  soul.'  " 

"  You  cannot  surely  think,"  said  Mr.  Ryan, 
''  tliat  tlie  child's  soul  will  be  any  safer  in  such 
a  place  as  yours,  and  with  the  company  you 
keep,  than  here  ?" 

''  Indade,  and  I  do  then ;  for  the  priest  says 
we  have  faith,  if  we  haven't  any  thing  else. 
And  as  for  the  place  and  the  company,  if  it's 
good  enough  for  us,  it's  good  enough  for  her. 
We  always  lived  there,  and  why  shouldn't  she?" 
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Mr.  Ryan  talked  with  Kelly  for  a  long  time, 
using  all  his  powers  of  eloquence  to  persuade 
him  to  let  Amy  remain  where  she  was,  but  in 
vain.  He  was  determined,  and  that  was  the 
end  of  it.  Perplexed  and  distressed,  he  left 
him  at  last  to  eat  some  dinner,  and  went  into 
his  wife's  room,  where  Amy  had  taken  refuge. 
She  had  thrown  herself  on  the  floor,  with  her 
head  in  Mrs.  Ryan's  lap,  and  was  convulsed 
with  terror.  Mrs.  Ryan,  hardly  less  agitated, 
was  trying  to  soothe  her  ;  and  Lizzie  leaned  on 
the  back  of  her  mother's  chair,  crying  bitterly. 
Mr.  Ryan  stood  regarding  them  for  a  few 
minutes  in  silence ;  then  commanding  his  voice 
as  well  as  he  could,  he  proposed  to  ask  God's 
direction. 

Lizzie  fell  on  her  knees  beside  her  mother. 
Amy  did  not  stir,  but  her  sobs  became  less  and 
less  frequent ;  and  when  the  prayer  for  gui- 
dance and  comfort  was  ended,  she  was  compa- 
ratively calm. 

"  What  can  we  do,  father?"  said  Mrs.  Ryan 
presently.     "  "\Ye  cannot  let  her  go  !" 

"  We  won't  let  her,  at  any  rate,"  interposed 
Lizzie. 

"I  wish  we  could  not,  indeed,"  said  her 
father;   "but  lam  afraid  there  is  no  way  to 
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prevent  it.  Her  father  seems  determined  to 
carry  out  the  matter ;  and  he  has  the  power  in 
his  hands.  If  she  were  two  years  older  it 
woidd  make  a  difference  ;  she  could  then  go  to 
the  authorities  and  ask  to  be  apprenticed :  but 
now  she  can  do  nothinri;.  I  wish  I  could  see 
King  about  it.  I  believe  I  will  ride  down  to 
the  village.  I  will  not  be  long  gone,  and  will 
persuade  Kelly  to  stay  till  I  come  back." 

Lizzie  watched  in  breathless  suspense  for 
her  father's  return.  But  as  soon  as  she  caught 
the  first  glimpse  of  his  face,  she  felt  sure  that 
he  had  no  good  news ;    and  so  it  proved. 

^'Mr.  King  says  the  law  is  on  their  side," 
said  he.  "  Unless  we  can  persuade  him  out 
of  it,  we  shall  have  to  give  her  up." 

"  I  can't,  I  can't  go  back,"  said  Amy.  "I'd 
rather  you  would  kill  me  right  off.  I  wish 
I  had  died  last  winter.  I  wish  I  was  dead 
now ! 

"Amy!  Amy!  my  dear,  you  must  not  talk 
so.  God  knows  wdiat  is  best  for  you, — better 
than  we  do." 

"  I'm  sure  he  does  not  care  for  me,"  sobbed 
the  poor  child.  "  He  would  never  let  me  go 
back  to  that  place  any  more,  if  he  did.  I'm 
sure  he  don't  love  me  !" 
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"  Don't  you  remember  the  verses  you  learned 
last  Sunday  ?  God  does  love  3- ou ;  and  as  long 
as  you  love  him,  he  will  take  care  of  you." 

"  It  don't  seem  as  if  God  "was  in  such  places, 
Mrs.  Ryan." 

'^  He  is  there  as  much  as  he  is  here,  Amy ; 
and  he  'will  never  leave  you,  nor  forsake  you.' 
No,  my  poor  child.  You  must  trust  in  him." 
"  "  I  will,  if  lean,"  said  Amy.  "But,  oh! 
how  can  I  go  back  there  again  ?  There's  only 
one  room,  Mrs.  Ryan,  no  larger  than  the  pan- 
try ;  and  they  all  sleep  there,  and  eat  there, 
and  all.  And  it  is  all  full  of  cockroaches,  and 
bugs,  and  vrorms :  and,  oh,  it  is  such  an  awful 
place !  They  get  drunk,  and  fight,  and  beat 
one  another.  Oh,  how  can  I  stay  there  ?  You 
don't  know  what  a  horrid  women  come  there. 
There's  that  Judy  Dean,  with  her  baby,  not 
six  weeks  old.  I  saw  her  go  out  of  our  house, 
and  fall  down  close  by  the  waiter,  dead  drunk, 
and  lie  there  for  an  hour,  with  her  little  baby 
crawling  over  her  neck  in  the  mud  and  rain. 
Poor  little  thing  !  There  is  not  a  pig  on  this 
farm  that  don't  live  more  like  decent  people 
than  they  do." 

"  You  must  not  let  them  get  your  Bible 
away,  Amy,"  said  Lizzie. 
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"  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  keep  it,  or  any 
thing  else,"  replied  Amy.  "  I  expect  they'll  get 
every  thing  away  from  me,  if  they  are  like  what 
they  used  to  be.  There  is  never  a  place  to 
keep  any  thing  safe  about  the  house ;  and  if 
I  had  a  box  to  lock,  it  would  do  no  good, 
only  make  them  mad  at  me.  They  can't  take 
aw^ay  from  me  what  I  have  learned,  that's 
one  thing." 

"  There  are  a  great  many  things  that  they 
cannot  take  away,  my  poor  child,"  said  Mrs. 
Ryan.  "  They  can  never  deprive  you  of  the 
love  and  favour  of  God,  and  they  cannot  keep 
you  from  praying.  The  same  God  that  hears 
you  here,  will  hear  you  there ;  and  you  will 
need  to  seek  him  as  you  have  never  done  before. 
Perhaps,  my  dear,  you  may  be  able  to  do  some 
good  among  the  poor  people.  It  may  be  that 
you  can  teach  your  little  brother  some  of  the 
things  that  you  have  learned  yourself,  and  so 
give  them  a  chance  of  growing  up  better.  Just 
think  how  glad  you  would  be,  if  your  going 
home  should  be  the  means  of  making  some  of 
them  seek  and  serve  God." 

"  I  should  be  almost  willing  to  go  for  that," 
said  Amy,  her  countenance  brightening  a 
little ;    "  for  I  love  my  little  brother  dearly, 
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and  my  motlier  too,  if  she'd  only  let  me ;  but 
I'm  afraid  I  couldn't  do  any  thing.  It  is  not 
so  easy  to  do  people  good  in  such  places.  They 
can't  be  good  hardly.  But  I'll  try  it,  if  I 
have  to  go.  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  How  can  I 
go  away  from  this  good  home,  and  never,  never 
see  you  again !" 

Amy  abandoned  herself  again  to  her  dis- 
tress, and  Lizzie  wept  with  her.  As  soon  as 
she  could  command  her  voice,  Mrs.  Ryan  said : 

"Never  is  a  long  time,  Amy.  You  know, 
even  if  we  do  not  get  you  back  before,  you  can 
come  back  when  you  are  free,  if  we  all  live  so 
long ;  arid  if  we  do  not,  my  child,  we  shall 
surely  meet  again  in  another  and  a  better 
world.  There  will  be  no  going  avray  from 
that  home,  Amy.  '  There  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.' 
We  can  look  forward  to  that  time  with  confi- 
dence and  new  hope,  and  no  man  can  take  it 
from  us."  ^ 

Mr.  Ryan  now  returned  to  say  that  Kelly 
had  gone.  He  would  not  consent  to  have  Amy 
remain,  on  any  terms,  longer  than  till  Monday, 
(it  being  now  Friday ;)  and  he  declared,  with 
an  oath,  that  if  she  was  not  forthcoming  then, 
he  would  come  after  her  with  a  constable.    Mr. 
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Ryan  was  obliged  to  promise  faithfully  to  bring 
her  in  on  Monday  morning,  before  he  conld 
obtain  even  this  brief  respite.  Brief  as  it  was, 
it  w^as  something,  and  Amy  felt  herself  re- 
lieved by  it.  She  tried  not  to  think  of  what 
was  coming,  but  clung  to  Mrs.  Ryan  and  Miss 
Lizzie  every  moment,  as  if  she  were  afraid  of 
being  snatched  from  them  unawares.  When 
night  came,  she  could  hardly  endure  to  leave 
them ;  and,  as  she  entel*ed  her  little  bed- 
room, and  looked  around  upon  the  plain^  neat 
furniture,  her  little  clean  bed,  and  the  dear 
low  window,  from  which  she  had  so  often 
watched  the  moon  shinins:  on  the  river — think- 
ing  that  she  had  but  three  nights  more  to  sleep 
there,  her  young  heart  was  burdened.  She  set 
down  her  candle — for  she  was  trusted  with  a 
candle  now — and  tried  to  read  her  Bible  ;  but 
she  could  not  see  through  her  tears,  so  she  laid 
it  down,  and  turned  to  prayer.  But  as  she 
kneeled  down  by  her  bed,  all  the  misery,  the 
apparent  hopelessness  of  her  lot  came  over  her 
like  a  dark  cloud.  She  could  see  no  light 
upon  her  opening  way. 

But  this  mood  of  despair  did  not  last  long. 
Amy's  age  and  natural  temperament  were  in  her 
favour ;  and  she  had  learned,  child  as  she  was, 
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to  rest  witli  perfect  and  simple  faith  on  the  pro- 
mises of  God  in  his  Avord.  As  she  kneeled,  or 
rather  crouched  on  the  floor,  utterly  overwhelmed 
and  bowed  down  by  the  prospect  before  her,  un- 
able to  speak,  or  even  to  think,  a  voice  seemed 
to  arise  in  the  very  inmost  depths  of  her  soul — 
a  voice  which  was  not  that  of  her  own  thoughts 
or  hopes,  but  w^liich  seemed  to  come  from  some 
strange  distance — and  it  said,  "  Are  not  two 
sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing,  and  one  of  them 
shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your 
Father !  Fear  ye  not,  therefore,  ye  are  of 
more  value  than  many  sparrows.  But  the  very 
hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered !  In  the 
world  ye  shall  have  tribulation  ;  but  be  of  good 
cheer  I  I  have  overcome  the  world.  All 
things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God.  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest!"  And  Amy  knew  the  voice,  and 
W'ho  it  was  that  spoke  to  her ;  and  she  went 
and  laid  her  heavy  burden  at  His  feet,  and  the 
Good  Shepherd  that  gathers  the  young  lambs 
in  his  arms,  took  the  forlorn  child  to  his 
bosom.  So  she  was  comforted,  and  despaired 
no  more. 

We  pass  over  the  two  sorrowful  days  that 
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yet  remained  to  Amy  in  her  happy  hom.e. 
They  slipped  away  all  too  quickly  ;  and  Mon- 
day morning  came.  She  arose  very  early,  and 
visited  all  her  favourite  places,  confiding  her 
pets  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Ryan  and  Lizzie, 
"w^th  many  tears.  Mrs.  Eyan  had  packed  her 
clothes,  and  concealed  in  a  safe  place  a  little 
sum  of  money,  which  she  knew  she  could  trust 
Amy  to  use  with  discretion ;  and  Lizzie  had 
given  her  a  little  Testament,  which  she  could 
keep  in  her  pocket,  as  she  seemed  to  have 
some  fear  of  losing  her  large  Bible.  Lizzie 
helped  about  every  thing,  and  received  Amy's 
commissions  almost  in  silence,  for  she  felt  that 
she  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak. 

Delay  as  they  might,  the  time  came  at  last 
when  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  set  out,  and 
Amy  went  round  last  of  all  to  bid  good-bye  to 
her  dear  flowers.  She  had  tended  and  watered 
them  till  they  seemed  almost  a  part  of  herself ; 
and  she  bent  down  to  one  and  another,  and 
actually  kissed  them,  as  if  they  had  been  living 
creatures. 

"  The  leaves  of  my  parrot-tulip  have  almost 
died  down,"  said  she.  '*  I  shall  not  watch  for 
it  to  come  up  next  spring.  How  full  of  buds 
the  verbenas  are  !     I  should  like  to  have  Mrs. 
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Andrews  get  a  bunch  of  them  -^^hen  they  are 
out  fulh" 

Lizzie  nodded  assent. 

"Won't  you  take  a  bunch  with  you.  Amy?" 
asked  Miss  liacheh 

"I  think  I  will; — but  no,"  said  Amy,  inter- 
rupting herself.  ''  They  would  all  be  withered 
before  I  got  there ;  and  it  does  not  seem  right 
to  take  them  into  such  a  i^lace.  I  guess  I'll 
let  them  alone." 

"  Come,  Amy,"  said  Mr.  Ryan,  trying  to 
speak  cheerfully;  "it  is  time  to  go." 

Amy  turned  from  one  to  another,  and  bade 
a  silent  farewell,  with  many  kisses  and  tears, 
and  got  into  the  carriage — the  same  that  had 
brought  her  to  the  farm  a  little  more  than  a 
year  before.  Lizzie  stood  at  the  gate,  and 
watched  them  as  far  as  she  could  see  the  car- 
riage ;  and  when  it  was  at  last  hidden  by  a 
bend  in  the  road,  she  retmmed  vrith  slow  steps 
to  the  house. 


"Are  you  sick,  Lizzie?"  asked  Mrs.  Ryan, 
as  Lizzie  was  leanino;  back  in  a  rockins^-chair, 
after  dinner,  looking,  indeed,  very  pale. 

13 
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''  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  far  from  it,  mother," 
said  Lizzie,  trying  to  smile.  "  I  have  felt  very 
unwell  for  several  days ;  and  last  night  I  had 
so  much  j3ain  and  fever  I  did  not  sleep  at  all. 
I  should  hardly  have  made  an  effort  to  get  up 
this  morning,  but  for  poor  Amy." 

"  This  excitement  has  been  too  much  for 
you,  my  child,"  said  her  mother.  "  I  have 
been  afraid  that  it  would  bring  on  one  of  your 
headaches."  ' 

"It  is  not  at  all  like  one  of  my  ordinary 
headaches,"  said  Lizzie.  "  I  felt  something  of 
it  the  day  before  Kelly  came,  and  it  has  grown 
worse  since.  I  did  not  like  to  complain,  if  I 
could  help  it,  while  there  was  so  much  other 
trouble ;  but  this  afternoon,  I  fear  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  confess  that  I  cannot  sit  up." 

Mrs.  Ryan  was  accustomed  to  sickness,  and 
not  easily  alarmed ;  but,  as  she  watched  Lizzie 
through  the  afternoon,  and  observed  her  quick, 
feeble  pulse,  and  her  difficult  breathing,  she 
felt  apprehensive  that  a  fit  of  sickness  was 
before  her :  and  so  it  proved.  She  was  so  ill 
when  her  father  came  home,  about  six  o'clock 
that  he  went  at  once  for  a  physician.  She 
grew  worse  during  the  night  and  the  next  day, 
alternating  between  stupor  and  a  kind  of  deli- 
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rium.  If  slie  was  roused,  she  knew  her  father 
and  mother,  and  those  about  her,  but  ahnost 
immediately  went  back  into  the  same  stupor 
again. 

For  days  and  days  she  seemed  hardly  alive, 
and  her  father  and  mother  watched  her  by 
turns,  expecting  every  hour  to  be  the  last.  At 
the  end  of  three  weeks,  however,  she  began  to 
recover;  but  she  was  not  pronounced  out  of 
danger,  when  Mr.  Ryan  himself  was  attacked 
by  the  same  fever,  and  with  even  more  violence. 

It  was  under  these  distressing  circumstances 
that  Miss  Rachel  came  out  in  a  character 
which  was  entirely  new  to  most  of  her  friends, 
though  not  altogether  so  to  others.  Dr.  Searle 
had  said  once  before,  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  peace  of  society,  if  Miss  Rachel 
could  be  kept  boxed  up  on  all  ordinary  occa- 
sions, and  only  let  out  upon  great  emergen- 
cies, for  then  she  behaved  well.  She  seemed 
to  need  a  sort  of  moral  earthquake  to  arouse 
her  to  the  necessity  of  beii]g  reasonable.  Liz- 
zie's sickness  had  been  hardly  enough  to  excite 
her  to  the  proper  point ;  but  when  her  brother- 
in-law  was  prostrated  by  the  same  disease,  she 
avv'oke  at  once,  and  laying  aside  her  fretfulness 
and  selfishness   and  innumerable  fancies,  she 
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gave  herself  up  to  the  care  of  Lizzie,  T\'ith  a 
discretion  and  propriety  ^vhich  made  Mrs.  An- 
drcAvs  open  her  eyes,  and  astonished  even  her 
sister,  Avho  knevf  her  best.  Mr.  Ryan  was  very 
sick  indeed  for  five  weeks,  and  it  was  much 
longer  before  he  was  able  to  sit  up,  even  long 
enough  to  have  his  bed  made.  Despite  all  the 
help  aiForded  by  kind  neighbours  and  friends, 
and  the  active  assistance  of  Jane,  vrho  had  left 
her  new  home  and  returned  to  Mrs.  Ryan,  as 
soon  as  she  heard  of  the  sickness  of  the  family, 
— despite  all  that  could  be  done  to  lighten  the 
load,  Mrs.  Ryan  and  Rachel  were  almost  en- 
tirely worn  out  before  the  time  came  that  they 
might  go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  night's  rest. 

Mrs.  Ryan's  thoughts  often  turned  from  her 
own  troubles  to  follow  Amy,  and  she  made  many 
efforts  to  obtain  news  of  her.  About  two  weeks 
after  she  left,  intelligence  came,  by  one  of  the 
neighbours,  that  Amy  had  gone  to  a  place — 
thou2:h  v>'hat  sort  of  a  place  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.-  She  wrote  to  her,  in  the  forlorn  hope 
that  a  letter  mJght  reach  her  ;  but  no  answer 
came,  and  she  was  obliged  to  conclude  that  she 
had  not  received  it.  As  soon  as  Lizzie  had 
recovered  her  powers  of  mind  as  far  as  to  re- 
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member  any  thing,  (for  at  one  time  it  bad 
seemed  as  if  her  memory  were  entirely  gone,) 
her  first  inquiry  was  for  Amy.  She  seemed 
not  to  recollect  that  she  had  gone  away,  and 
was  much  disappointed  at  not  seeing  her.  By 
degrees,  however,  the  events  of  the  week  pre- 
ceding her  illness  came  back  to  her,  and  she 
remembered  all  about  it.  She  showed  so  much 
anxiety  on  the  child's  account,  that  Dr.  Searle 
himself  went  into  town,  and  spent  almost  a 
day  in  trying  to  get  some  trace  of  her ;  but  his 
eiforts  were  in  vain.  Amy's  first  friend.  Miss 
Fairbarn,  had  left  town,  and  he  could  learn 
nothing  of  the  child  in  the  place  where  Mr. 
Ryan  had  left  her. 

The  house  where  they  had  lived  was  shut  up, 
by  order  of  the  Board  of  Health,  for  the  cho- 
lera was  in  town,  and  several  persons  had  died 
there.  When  the  officers  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Health  had  examined  the  place,  they 
declared  that  the  premises  were  unfit  for  hu- 
man habitation,  and  compelled  the  people  to 
move  away.  The  only  woman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  seemed  disposed  to  answer  a 
question,  did  not  know  whether  any  of  the 
Kelly  family  had  been  among  those  that  died. 
''  Any  way  the  place  was  well  rid  of  them,  for 
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tliey  were  a  bad  set, — all  but  the  girl,  who  was 
decent  enough,  for  all  she  could  see,  though 
her  mother  was  always  running  her  down." 

This  was  all  the  doctor  could  find  out,  with 
all  his  pains.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryan  thought  it 
probable  that  Amy  had  been  among  the  cho- 
lera victims, — -judging  that  she  Avould  be  more 
exposed  to  its  iniiuence,  from  the  great  change 
she  had  suffered  in  air  and  diet.  Though  Mrs. 
Byan  shed  many  tears  for  the  girl,  and  often 
endeavoured  to  find  out  some  clue  to  her,  she 
still  felt  a  certain  comfort,  in  the  idea  that  she 
was  safe  from  the  contaminating  influences  of 
her  home,  and  happy  in  heaven ;  and,  by  de- 
grees, all  but  one  in  the  house  came  to  think 
of  her  as  dead.     That  one  was  Lizzie. 

She  never  could  make  up  her  mind  that 
Amy  was  not  living,  and  thinking  of  them 
still.  She  continued  constantly  to  pray  for 
her ;  and  she  never  saw  a  child,  of  about 
Amy's  age  and  appearance,  coming  along  the 
road,  without  feeling  her  heart  throb  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  be  the  lost  one.  She  did 
not  care  to  speak  of  her,  but  not  the  less  did 
she  cherish  her  memory,  and  hope  and  pray  for 
her  return. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

'•  ^YHAT  on  earth  are  ye  doing,  Amy,  slop- 
ping the  water  all  over  so  ?" 

"  I  am  trying  to  clean  the  floor  and  the 
■windows  a  little,  Mrs.  Leary." 

"  Lave  it  alone,  then  !  It's  good  enough 
as  it  is.     Didn't  I  clane  it  last  week  ?" 

'•But,  Mrs.  Leary " 

"  Lave  it  alone,  I  tell  ye,  and  get  yer  basket 
to  pick  up  some  shavings  round  the  boat-yard, 
to  boil  the  kettle,  against  the  father  comes 
home.  You  don't  earn  salt  to  your  porridge  ! 
Off  wid  ye  now." 

Amy  did  as  she  was  bid,  but  with  a  heavy  heart. 
She  bad  been  living  at  Mrs.  Leary's  about  four 
weeks.  She  had  stayed  at  home  only  a  week, 
before  her  mother  had  found  a  place  for  her — 
and  such  a  place  !  Mrs.  Leary  kept  a  shop 
where  she  sold  candles,  and  eggs,  and  thread, 
and  some  provisions,  and  a  great  deal  of 
whisky.  Mr.  Leary — otherwise  Tim — worked 
sometimes  at  wood-sawing,  and  sometimes  at 
street-cleaning,  and  sometimes  he  did  not  work 
at  all,  but  stayed  at  home,  and  occupied  him- 
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self  in  drinking.  The  family  (consisting  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leary,  tlieir  tvr'o  children,  and 
Amy)  lived  in  three  rooms ;  the  shop,  the 
kitchen,  (which  was  also  parlour  and  bed-room,) 
and  a  little  closet  opening  out  of  it,  where  Amy 
slept  with  the  oldest  child.  There  was  a  sort 
of  window  to  this  forlorn  place,  but  no  door, 
till  Amy  made  one,  by  hanging  up  an  old 
piece  of  awning  that  she  found  about  the 
house.  Amy  cooked,  washed,  took  care  of  the 
miserable  baby,  and  went  after  shavings  and 
pieces  of  w^ood  for  the  fire.  She  had  returned, 
in  all  outward  respects,  to  the  miserable  way 
of  life  from  which  Mr.  Ryan  had  taken  her. 
She  could  not  keep  herself  neat,  let  her  try  as 
she  would,  for  she  had  no  place  to  wash  her- 
self but  the  pump  in  the  yard ;  and,  if  she 
tried  to  wash  her  clothes,  Mrs.  Leary  grumbled 
at  her  for  wasting  her  time  and  using  up  the 
soap ;  then  she  had  no  place  to  dry,  and  no 
place  to  iron  them.  Her  nice  calico  frocks 
and  aprons  were  torn  and  spoiled  by  the  rough 
and  dirty  work  she  had  to  do,  and  she  had  no 
chance  to  mend  them.  Mrs.  Leary  paid  her 
two  shillings  a  week — that  is,  she  furnished 
that  amount  of  provisions  and  Avhisky  to  her 
mother,  who  made  it  a  matter  of  boasting,  that 
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"■what  with  Amy's  work  and  Johnny's  begging, 
she  had  no  need  to  do  a  hand's  turn  herself." 
Very  few  persons  seeing  Amy  with  the  other 
girls,  picking  up  blocks  of  wood  and  shavings, 
and  pieces  of  lath,  around  the  boat-yards  and 
the  saw-mills,  would  have  noticed  any  difference 
between  her  and  her  companions.  If  they  had 
followed  her,  however,  they  might  have  seen 
her,  after  she  had  filled  her  basket,  seek  out 
some  retired  corner,  out  of  sight  of  the  rest, 
and,  sitting  down,  take  a  very  little  book  out 
of  the  pocket  of  her  dress ;  and,  if  they  had 
come  near  enough,  they  would  have  seen  that 
it  was  a  Testament. 

It  was  at  these  times  that  Amy  gathered 
streno-th  and  courao;e  to  live.  If  she  had  been 
fortunate  in  filling  her  basket,  she  could  some- 
times spend  half  an  hour  in  this  way,  and  in 
prayer ;  and  then  she  would  return  to  her 
miserable  place,  (oh,  how  diiferent  from  the 
large,  clean  kitchen  at  the  farm  !)  vrhere  she 
would  make  the  fire,  wash  the  dishes,  and  carry 
about  the  crying  baby,  till  her  hard  task-mis- 
tress allow^ed  her  to  go  to  her  miserable  bed. 
There  she  would  lie  with  her  heart  full  of  re- 
collections of  her  little  bedroom  at  -her  better 
home,  and   all  the  beloved  friends  there,  till 
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her  eyes  overflowed,  and  she  cried  herself  to 
sleep.  Such  "was  her  life  from  day  to  day, 
varied  by  occasionally  taking  the  little  children 
and  going  abroad  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  Tim 
and  Polly  Lear}^,  who,  now  and  then,  both  got 
drunk  to2;ether,  and  had  a  fight.' 

Remembering  her  orderly,  pleasant  and 
quiet  life  at  the  farm,  you  may  wonder  how 
Amy  lived  at  all :  and,  indeed,  she  hardly 
knew  herself.  ISTow  and  then  she  felt  quite 
ready  to  despair, — especially  when,  for  two  or 
three  days  together,  she  could  find  no  opportu- 
nity to  read  the  Testament.  At  such  times  all 
did,  indeed,  seem  dark,  and  she  felt  as  if  God 
had  forgotten  her ;  but  the  feeling  never  lasted 
long.  For  the  most  part  her  faith  was  clear ; 
and  then,  too,  she  cherished  a  constant  hope 
that  she  should  return  to  the  farm,  and  be 
happy  there  again. 

She  had  tried  her  best  to  induce  .  Mrs. 
Leary  to  let  her  go  to  Sunday-school,  but 
without  success.  Sunday  was  a  very  busy 
day,  and  she  could  not  be  spared.  Mrs. 
Leary  sold  more  whisky  then  than  on  any 
other  day  of  the  week ;  and  since  Amy  obsti- 
nately refused  to  serve  in  the  shop,  she  must 
take   care   of  the    baby,  and    the   other  little 
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one,  and  leave  the  mother  at  liberty  to  attend 
to  her  customers.  Mrs.  Leary  would  have  had 
a  battle  with  Amy,  on  this  point,  c/f  selling 
whisky,  but  Tim  interfered. 

''  The  child  shall  do  as  she  pleases  about  it. 
Sure,  ye  get  double  work  out  of  her  any  way ; 
and  can't  ye  be  content  ?  It's  a  dacent  child 
she  is :  and  I  wish  yerself  was  half  as  nate, 
or  could  cook  a  male's  vittles  as  well.  You 
just  lave  her  alone,  or  I'll  know  the  reason 
why!" 

Amy  was  very  grateful  to  Tim,  and  took 
double  pains  to  please  him,  after  this  inter- 
ference. She  mended  his  shirts  and  coats  as 
well  as  she  could  with  her  scanty  means,  and 
tried  to  have  his  meals  in  some  desrree  com- 
fortable,  and  even  lighted  his  pipe  for  him, 
much  as  she  disliked  the  smell  of  the  tobacco. 
Tim,  who  was  rather  a  good-natured  man  when 
he  was  sober,  appreciated  these  little  atten- 
tions, and  stood  between  her  and  many  a  shake 
and  cuff,  when  he  was  at  home. 

Amy  did  not  forget,  even  under  the  hopeless 
circumstances  in  w^hich  she  found  herself,  what 
Mrs.  Ryan  had  said  to  her  about  doing  good. 
She  taught  the  little  one  to  say  its  prayers ; 
and  sometimes,  when  Johnny,  her  little  brother, 
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found  time  to  come  round  and  see  her,  she 
would  sit  down  and  tell  them  Bible  stories,  and 
sing  hymns  for  them.  Johnny  was  never  weary 
of  this,  nor  of  hearing  about  the  farm,  with  the 
cows  and  chickens ;  but  he  did  not  like  so  well 
to  ask  for  such  stories,  for  the  telling  of  them 
was  very  apt  to  make  Amy  cry.  She  taught 
Johnn}^  his  letters  from  the  same  old  spelling- 
book  in  which  she  had  said  her's  to  dear  Miss 
Lizzie,  and  would  often  talk  to  him  about  being 
a  good  boy,  and  growing  up  to  be  a  good  man. 
These  times  with  the  little  ones,  and  the  few 
moments  she  contrived  to  snatch  early  in  the 
morning,  or  round  amon^  the  boats,  were  the 
only  happy  hours  she  now  knew. 

The  first  day  she  could  find  time.  Amy  went 
round  to  Miss  Fairbarn, — the  first  friend  she 
had  ever  known, — hoping  that  this  lady  would 
find  some  means  to  release  her  from  her  pre- 
sent unhappy  position,  and  perhaps  restore  her 
to  her  home  again ;  but  what  was  her  sorrow 
to  find  the  house  closed  !  She  made  inquiries 
amons:  the  neio;hbours,  and  learned  that  Mr. 
Fairbarn  had  married,  and  moved  away,  taking 
his  sister  with  him.  She  sat  down  on  the  steps 
of  the  deserted  house,  and  cried  till  her  head 
ached,    and   the   long    shadows  reminded  her 
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how  late  it  was,  and  then  hastened  home  to  he 
scolded  and  slapped  by  Mrs.  Learj — Tim  being 
too  drunk  to  take  her  part. 

How  earnestly  she  longed  for  some  news 
from  the  farm  !  She  watched  the  wagons  in 
the  street  day  after  day,  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  her  friends  would  come  to  claim  her,  or  at 
least  inquire  what  had  become  of  her.  Some 
mornings  she  would  even  feel  sure  of  seeing 
them  before  night,  and  her  heart  would  leap  to 
her  mouth  at  the  sight  of  any  vehicle  that 
resembled  Mr.  Ryan's.  Her  mother  had  re- 
moved from  the  street  where  she  had  been 
living  all  winter,  to  one  not  less  dirty  and  vile ; 
and  Amy  regretted  this  circumstance,  as  it 
lessened  the  chances  of  their  finding  her,  if 
they  should  ever  send.  She  had  been  leading 
this  life  some  four  or  five  weeks,  when  she 
attempted  tlie  experiment  in  cleaning,  the  re- 
sult of  which  is  related  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter.  She  went  out  as  she  was  bid,  hoping, 
by  diligence,  to  gain  a  few  moments  for  read- 
ing. She  had  gathered  her  basket  full  of 
chips,  and  was  half  sitting,  half  lying  in  the 
shade  of  an  old  boat,  when  a  long  shadow 
interposed  between  her  and  the  light,  and  a 
rough,  but  not  ill-natured  voice,  said : 
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"Well,   now,   I  declare  if  here  ain't  a  girl 
a-reading  !" 

Amy  looked  np.  A  great,  stout,  broad-shoul- 
dered man,  in  blue  trousers  and  a  red  flannel 
shirt,  with  his  shaggy  black  hair  and  whiskers 
full  of  little  chips  and  sawdust,  was  looking 
down  at  her  with  an  expression  of  good-na- 
tured wonder.  Amy  started  up  in  terror,  and 
attempted  to  put  her  book  in  her  pocket ;  but 
the  man  caught  her  arm  and -held  it  fast. 
.  "  Oh,  please  don't  take  it  away,  sir  !"  cried 
Amy.  "It  is  all  I  have  left  now.  I  didn't 
steal  it,  indeed !  Please  let  me  have  it,  and 
I'll    go    right    away,    and   never    come    here 


again  . 


"  Don't  cry.  I  ain't  going  to  take  it.  I 
only  want  to  see  what  you're  about.  I  didn't 
mean  to  scare  you.  If  it  ain't  a  Testament ! 
Where  did  you  get  it  ?" 

"  Miss  Lizzie  gave  it  to  me,  out  at  the  farm. 
They  won't  let  me  read  it  at  home,  and  so  I 
came  here,"  said  Amy,  wiping  away  her  tears. 
"  I  didn't  know  it  was  any  harm !" 

"No  more  it  ain't,"  said  the  man,  sitting 
down  on  a  stick  of  timber.  "  So  you  used 
to  live  on  a  farm,  eh  ?  What  made  you 
leave  it  ?" 
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Sometking  in  the  nia.n's  tones  and  looks  en- 
couraged Amy;  and  she  began  to  telHiim  her 
story,  to  which  he  listened  with  great  atten- 
tion.    When  she  stopped,  he  said : 

'^  So  you  live  down  at  Leary's  ? — Nice  folks, 
ain't  they  ?" 

*'  Tim  is  good  to  me,  sometimes,  when  he 
hasn't  been  drinking,"  said  Amy. 

^'  And  that's  not  often.  Does  the  old  woman 
use  you  well  ? — Well,  you  needn't  answer," — 
seeing  that  Amy  hesitated.  "  I  expect  you 
get  pretty  home-sick,  don't  you?" 

The  tears  which  rolled  down  Amy's  sun- 
burnt cheeks  were  her  only  reply. 

"Poor  thing!  Don't  cry  any  more,"  said 
her  new  friend,  kindly.  "  Can  you  read  pretty 
smart,  now?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  can  read  pretty  well." 

"  Well,  now,  read  me  some  !  Seems  to  me 
I'd  like  it,  just  for  the  sake  of  old  times." 

Amy  read  a  few  passages.  When  she  got 
through,  she  looked  up  in  the  man's  face,  and 
thought  she  saw  some  drops  on  his  shaggy  eye- 
lashes ;  but  he  turned  his  head  away,  and  mut- 
tered that  the  sun  dazzled  his  eyes, — as  very 
likely  it  did. 

"  I  can't  stay  any  longer  now,"   said  he, 
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after  a  few  minutes'  silence  ;  "  but  I'll  tell  you 
what,  Amy, — your  name  is  Amy,  ain't  it? 
Well,  Amy,  my  name  is  John  Stark,  and 
I  work  in  this  yard.  Now,  whenever  you 
want  a  friend, — as  very  likely  you  may, — -just 
come  to  me,  and  I'll  stand  by  you.  I  live  on 
New  Church  street,  in  a  little  white  house, 
almost  up  to  the  hill,  just  beyond  a  large  new 
brick  house,  with  an  iron  fence.  If  ever  you 
get  in  any  trouble,  you  come  to  me.  And, 
Amy,  don't  let  them  lead  you  into  any  of  their 
wickedness,  and,  especially,  don't  you  drink 
one  drop  of  any  thing  but  water.  I  hain't 
always  stuck  to  that  rule  myself — more's  the 
pity ;  but  it's  a  good  one  for  you.  Now,  run 
home  with  your  wood;  and  mind  you  don't 
forget  my  name, — John  Stark, — and  where 
I  live." 

Amy  felt  that  there  was  no  danger  of  her 
forgetting  either.  She  hid  her  little  Testa- 
ment, and,  taking  up  her  basket,  went  home, 
with  her  heart  feeling  lighter  than  it  had  done 
since  she  had  lost  sight  of  the  dear  farm- 
house. To  be  sure,  John  Stark  was  not  much 
like  any  of  the  people  at  the  farm ;  but  he  had 
spoken  kindly  to  her,  and  promised  to  befriend 
her,   and  had  heard  her  read  with   pleasure. 
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She  felt  almost  happy,  and  she  did  not  mind  it 
much,  when  Mrs.  Lcarj  cuffed  and  shook  her 
for  being  gone  so  long,  and  then  sent  her  to  bed 
without  her  supper,  as  soon  as  she  had  washed 
the  dishes.  She  added  her  new  friend's  name 
to  the  prayers  she  always  sent  up  for  Mrs. 
Rvan  and  Miss  Lizzie    and  all  belonfrino;  to 
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them,  and  fell  asleep  to  dream  of  her  after- 
noon's adventures. 

For  several  weeks  after  this,  Amy  used  re- 
gularly to  see  John  Stark  every  time  she  went 
to  the  yard  after  shavings,  and  got  a  good- 
humoured  word  or  nod  from  him,  which  made 
her  feel  happy  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Her 
chief  enjoyment,  however,  next  to  her  Testa- 
ment, was  hearing  little  Johnny  read,  and 
teaching  him  to  say  his  prayers.  Johnny  was 
a  pleasant,  kind-hearted  little  fellow,  and  so 
fond  of  his  sister,  that  he  would  do  any  thing 
to  please  her.  One  day,  he  got  a  little  out  of 
2)atience  with  some  thing  he  v/as  doing,  and 
Amy  heard  him  make  use  of  an  oath. 

"  Oh,  Johnny,  dear,  don't !"  said  she. 

"Don't  what  ?"  asked  Johnny,  innocently. 

"  — Say  such  words.  That's  wicked — that's 
breaking  the  third  commandment.  I  can't  beai* 
to  hear  you  swear." 

14* 
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''  I  didn't  know  it  was  any  harm,  Amy. 
They  all  say  such  words  round  here ;  but  I 
won't  say  so  any  more,  if  you  don't  like  it." 

Amy  repeated  the  commandments,  explain- 
ing them  to  him  as  well  as  she  could. 

"  It  seems  to  me  every  one  I  know  is  wicked 
according  to  that,"  said  the  child,  thoughtfully. 
"  It  ain't  much  use  trying  to  be  good  here.  I 
mean  to  wait  till  I  go  away  in  the  country." 

*'  Suppose  you  should  die  before  you  have  a 
chance  to  go  away,"  said  Amy  ;  "  you  would 
wish,  then,  you  had  tried  to  be  good.  Besides 
Mrs.  Ryan  told  me  God  was  here,  as  well  as  in 
the  country,  and  would  help  us  if  we  tried  to 
be  good.     Do  try,  Johnny." 

''I  will,"  said  Johnny.  ''  Some  people  died 
of  the  cholera,  down  where  we  used  to  live, 
yesterday,  Amy, — right  in  that  very  room, — 
and  there's  more  round  there.  A  man  was 
round  by  our  house  yesterday,  making  people 
get  their  rooms  whitewashed,  and  throwing  lime 
in  the  gutters.  I  heard  him  tell  my  mother 
that  she  would  have  it,  if  she  did  not  quit 
drinking.  He  said  drinking  folks  always  had 
it  first.  But  mother  said  she  did  not  believe  it : 
and  she  and  Joe  were  drinking  last  night." 

"I  wonder  if  that's  true  !"  said  Amy.     "I 
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mean  to  tell  Tim  Leary  of  it  next  time  he  is 
sober.  I  really  think  Tim  would  be  pretty 
good,  if  he  didn't  drink  :  he  is  so  good-natured 
sometimes.  I  could  never  live,  if  he  didn't 
take  my  part." 

Amy  kept  her  resolution,  and  the  next  time 
Tim  came  home,  she  told  him ;  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  make  much  impression  on  him  ;  for,  on 
the  contrary,  he  said  Amy  was  notional ;  and, 
bidding  her  begone  about  her  business,  he  helped 
himself  to  a  drink  of  whisky ;  and,  dipping  a 
lump  of  sugar  in  it,  gave  it  to  the  oldest  baby 
to  suck.  Amy,  who  loved  the  child,  could  not 
see  this  proceeding  without  remonstrance. 

"  Sure,  you  wouldn't  want  her  to  grow  up  a 
drunkard,  Mr.  Leary  ?" 

''  Mind  your  own  business,  I  tell  you. 
You'd  better  be  setting  up  for  a  preacher 
yourself.  I  shall  give  the  child  what  I  see 
fit."  And,  accordingly,  he  continued  to  feed 
the  little  one  with  liquor  till  she  vfas  wild 
with  excitement. 

Amy,  seeing  that  she  could  do  no  good,  left 
the  room  to  attend  to  her  work  ;  but  she  had 
not  been  gone  long,  when  a  shout  from  Tim 
and  a  shriek  from  the  mother,  summoned  her 
back  again.     There  lay  the  poor  little  creature 
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in  its  mother's  arms,  black  in  the  face,  and 
gasping  in  a  fit ;  while  Tim  and  two  or  three 
of  the  neighbours  were  crowding  round,  doing 
nothing,  and  excluding  every  breath  of  air. 
She  did  not  stop  to  join  in  the  lamentations 
of  the  group,  but  ran  instantly  for  a  doctor, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  one  imme- 
diately. He  came,  examined  the  child,  and 
said  at  once : 

"  You  have  been  giving  it  spirits." 

'^  Scarce  a  drop,"  said  Tim.  ''  Nothing  but 
w^ater  and  milk  has  she  tasted  this  day." 

"  I  know  better,"  returned  the  doctor.  "  I 
smell  its  breath  now.  Here,  you  girl  there," 
— turning  to  Amy, — "  has  not  this  child  been 
drinking?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Amy,  not  without  fear  and 
tremblins:.  "  I  saw  him  feed  it  almost  a  tea- 
cup  full  of  sweetened  Avhisky.  I  was  afraid  he 
would  kill  it  !" 

The  doctor  used  what  means  he  thought 
proper  for  the  restoration  of  the  child,  and, 
when  it  seemed  better,  he  went  away,  threaten- 
ing: the  father  and  mother  with  the  Alms-house 
and  the  jail,  if  he  ever  did  so  again. 

His  presence  had  restrained  them  a  little, 
but,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  their  wrath  w^as 
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poured  out,  witliout  restraint,  upon  poor  Amy. 
Mrs.  Leary  caught  her  by  the  arm,  and  shook 
her,  till  she  could  not  stand,  but  dropped  help- 
less upon  the  first  chair. 

"  Ye  little  lying "    (But  we  will  not  soil 

our  paper  by  recording  the  words  which  fell 
from  the  lips  of  this  wicked  woman.)  "  How 
dare  ye  tell  the  doctor  such  lies  ?" 

"  'Twas  not  a  lie,"  said  Amy.      "  I  did  see 

him  feed with  the  whisky,  and  begged 

him  not." 

"  And  why  need  ye  tell  of  it  ?  Couldn't  ye 
say  ye  didn't  know?" 

"No,"  replied  Amy;  "for  that  would  be 
a  lie." 

A  new  torrent  of  abuse  was  poured  upon  her 
by  the  woman ;  while  Tim,  pouring  out  a  glass 
of  whisky,  swore  she  should  drink  it  herself, 
before  she  stirred  from  the  spot.  Amy  re- 
sisted and  struggled ;  but  the  woman  held  her 
fast,  laughing  at  her  tears  and  cries.  A 
thought  struck  her.  She  took  the  glass  from 
his  hand,  and  put  it  to  her  lips ;  then,  watching 
her  opportunity,  she  threw  the  whisky  in  his 
face,  and  the  glass  among  the  bottles  on  the 
shelf;  and,  profiting  by  the  confusion  thus 
occasioned,  she  darted  through  the  open  door, 
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and  made  lier  escape  into  the  street.  She 
never  ceased  running,  till  she  had  put  two  or 
three  streets  between  herself  and  her  persecu- 
tors, when  she  stopped  to  consider  what  she 
had  better  do.  She  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  place  where  her  mother  lived,  and  she 
thought  she  would  go  there  first ;  so  she  crept 
cautiously  down  the  craggy  steps  leading  to 
the  cellar,  and  looked  in  at  the  windows.  The 
room  seemed  full  of  people,  talking  in  loud, 
thick  tones;  and  she  thought  she  heard  Mrs. 
Leary's  voice  among  them.  She  stole  away 
again,  and  hid  herself  among  some  boxes  and 
barrels,  from  which  she  could  command  a  view 
of  the  house  without  being  seen.  Presently, 
she  saw  Tim  and  Polly  Leary  come  out,  and 
take  their  way  toward  home,  holding  by  one 
another,  being  both  too  tipsy  to  stand  alone. 
When  they  were  out  of  sight,  she  ventured  out, 
and  entered  the  cellar ;  where  she  was  received 
with  a  flood  of  abuse  and  profanity,  and  saw, 
in  a  moment,  that  her  mother  had  been  drink- 
ing. She  turned,  and  attempted  to  run  away ; 
but  her  mother  seized  her,  and,  snatching  up  a 
stick  that  lay  by  the  fire,  she  beat  the  poor 
child,  till  the  stick  broke  in  her  hands ;  and 
then,  pushing  her  out  of  the  door,  and  throwing 
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a  handful  of  her  clothes  after  her,  she  bid  her 
be  gone,  and  never  show  her  face  there  again ! 
It  was  now  after  ten  o'clock,  and  a  very 
dark,  rainy  night.  There  were  few  people  in 
the  streets,  and  a  high  wind  had  blown  out  all 
the  lamps  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mechani- 
cally picking  up  the  things  that  her  mother 
had  thrown  after  her,  Amy  wandered  away, 
without  knowing  where  she  was  going.  She 
did  not  feel  the  storm,  though  the  driving  rain 
was  wetting  her  to  the  skin.  She  hardly  felt 
the  blows,  though  they  had  been  dealt  with  a 
heavy  hand,  for  her  soul  vfas  full  of  tumult 
and  anguish.  She  had  come  into  deep  waters, 
where  there  was  no  standing :  all  the  billows 
and  the  waves  went  over  her.  She  could  think 
of  nothing  regularly,  but  disconnected  mazes 
of  her  past  life  floated  through  her  mind  in 
wild  disorder.  Now  she  felt  as  if  it  were  all  a 
dream,  and  she  should  awake,  pretty  soon,  in 
her  little,  loved,  clean  bed-room  at  the  farm. 
She  even  thought  she  heard  Mrs.  Ryan  calling 
her  to  get  up,  and  tried,  with  a  night-mare 
feeling,  to  awake  herself.  But  the  rain  beat 
in  her  face,  and  the  few  glimmering  lights 
showed  a  scene  very  different  from  any  thing 
at   the   farm.     Then   she  thought  confusedly 
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that  she  would  keep  on  walking,  till  she  came 
to  Mrs.  Rjan ;  and,  without  considering  whe- 
ther she  was  walking  in  the  right  direction, 
she  quickened  her  steps,  and  walked  forward 
as  fast  as  she  could.  Two  or  three  people 
whom  she  met,  stopped  and  spoke  to  her,  but 
she  shrank  from  them  in  terror,  and  hur- 
ried on. 

But  the  unnatural  excitement  began  to  pass 
away,  and  her  strength  failed  with  it.  She 
walked  on  still,  though  not  so  fast,  and  striking 
against  a  stick  of  timber,  she  was  inclined  to  sit 
down  a  moment  and  rest.  She  began  to  collect 
her  scattered  thoughts  a  little,  and  to  under- 
stand her  situation :  and  deplorable  enough  it 
seemed !  She  had  noAvhere  to  go  and  spend 
the  night ;  all  the  lights  were  out  in  the  houses 
round ;  and  she  could  not  tell,  at  first,  where 
she  was — every  thing  looked  so  strange  and 
unnatural  in  the  darkness.  She  sat  still,  rest- 
ing her  weary  and  aching  head  on  her  hand, 
and  feeling  every  moment  more  incapable  of 
stirring.  Suddenly  an  image,  wonderfully  clear 
and  distinct,  rose  in  her  mind ; — she  seemed  to 
see  the  dining-room  at  Mrs.  Ryan's,  with  its 
neat  plain  furniture,  and  Mrs.  Ryan's  bed- 
room opening  out  of  it.     They  looked  just  as 
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she  had  seen  them  hist,  even  to  the  uncleared 
breakfast  table,  and  Miss  Lizzie's  "work-basket 
on  the  table,  full  of  stockings  to  mend.  The 
tears  flowed  at  the  thought  of  the  dear,  good 
friends,  she  would  never  see  again ;  and  as  she 
wept,  she  felt  herself  relieved,  and  her  head 
grew  clearer.  She  put  her  hand  into  her 
pocket  to  feel  for  her  handkerchief,  and  it  fell 
upon  her  little  Testament.  She  took  it  out, 
and  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  seeming  to  find  com- 
fort in  the  very  feeling  of  it.  Promise  upon 
promise  nov/  came  thronging  into  her  mind. 
"  When  my  father  and  mother  forsake  me,  the 
Lord  v/ill  take  me  up."  She  thought — "  The 
darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  unto 
Thee."  "  Call  upon  the  Lord  in  the  day  of 
trouble,  and  he  will  deliver  thee." 

Amy  began  to  feel  more  hopeful.  She 
prayed  with  all  earnestness  for  help  and  guid- 
ance, and  then  set  herself  to  consider  what  she 
had  better  do.  First,  she  tried  to  make  out 
where  she  was.  It  was  very  dark,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  thunder-storm  coming  up. 
Presently  it  lightened,  and  she  saw,  by  a  flash, 
some  unfinished  boats.  Another  flash  showed 
her  a  high  stone  building,  and  a  bridge  just 
before  her,  and  she  knew  she  was  not  far  from 
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the  yard  where  she  had  picked  up  chips,  and 
read  the  Testament  to  John  Stark. 

"  I  mean  to  find  him  out  to-morrow,"  she 
thought.  But  what  to  do  in  the  mean  time  ! 
She  hardly  dared  to  stay  where  she  was ;  and 
she  was  wet  to  the  skin,  and  shivering  besides. 
Should  she  wait  till  daylight,  she  feared  she 
might  encounter  some  of  her  relatives,  or  be 
taken  up  and  sent  to  the  watch-house  as  a  va- 
grant. The  storm  passed  away,  scattering 
only  a  few  large  drops  as  it  went  over ;  the  sky 
cleared  rapidly,  and  the  moon  shed  some  light 
over  the  deserted  streets.  Amy,  taking  her 
bundle,  walked  with  weary  steps  up  the  street. 
She  heard  a  church  clock  strike  eleven  as  she 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  it  was  almost  twelve 
before  she  arrived  at  the  place  to  which  her 
friend  had  directed  her.  She  found  it  easily 
enough,  and  was  rejoiced  to  see  a  light  burning, 
and  a  shadov/,  which  she  was  sure  was  that  of 
her  friend,  on  the  curtain.  This  sight  gave  her 
courage  to  knock ;  for,  at  first,  she  had  thought 
only  of  sitting  on  the  steps  till  morning. 

"  Who's  there  ?"  cried  a  gruff  voice.  "  Can't 
you  speak,  whoever  you  are  ?" 

"It's  me — Amy,"  said  the  child,  raising  her 
voice  as  much  as  she  could. 
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The  door  was  opened  in  an  instant,  and 
John  Stark,  candle  in  hand,  stood  before  her. 
He  had  time  only  for  one  vehement  exclama- 
tion of  wonder ;  for  Amj,  utterly  exhausted, 
sank  down  senseless  at  his  feet.  She  revived 
in  a  few  moments,  to  feel  herself  carried  bj  a 
pair  of  sturdy  arms  into  a  lighted  room,  and  then 
carefully  and  tenderly  undressed  by  a  woman's 
hand,  amid  softened  tones  of  wonder  and  pity. 
She  felt  herself  safe,  and,  being  deposited  by 
the  same  sturdy  arms  in  a  comfortable  bed,  she 
was  asleep  in  an  instant  almost,  as  if  she  had 
never  known  trouble  in  her  life. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

When  Amy  awoke,  it  was  broad  day.  She 
found  herself  lying  in  a  poorly-furnished,  but 
tolerably  clean  room,  which  seemed  to  open 
into  one  rather  larger,  where  she  heard  some 
one  moving  softly  about,  washing  dishes  and 
brushing  about  a  stove.  She  could  hardly 
think  where  she  was,  at  first ;  but,  by  degrees, 
she  remembered  the  events  of  the  night  before. 
She  tried  to  rise,  but  found  herself  so  sore  and 
tired  that  she  could  hardly  move,  so  she  laid 
herself  down  again ;  and,  while  she  was  looking 
about  the  room,  and  wondering  what  sort  of 
people  she  had  fallen  among,  she  dropped 
asleep  once  more.  She  was  aroused  the  second 
time  by  some  sudden  noise  in  the  room,  and, 
starting  up,  saw  that  an  old  wom.an  was  fasten- 
ing up  a  shawl  to  the  w^indow  for  a  curtain, 
to  kee]3  the  sun  from  her  face.  As  soon  as 
she  perceived  that  Amy  was  awake,  she  came 
to  the  side  of  the  bed. 

"  So  you  are  awake !"  she  said,  not  un- 
kindly.    "  I  did  not  know  as  you  were  going 
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to  get  your  eyes  open  again.  How  do  you  find 
yourself  now?" 

"Pretty  stiff  and  lame,"  said  Amy. 

"  I  should  think  as  much  !  Why,  your  neck 
and  arms  look  as  if  they  had  been  pounded 
with  a  sledge-hammer.  I  can't  think  what  sort 
of  people  you  have  lived  among  !  Do  you  feel 
as  if  you  could  get  up?" 

"  I  guess  so,"  answered  Amy.  "  I  shall  feel 
better  after  movins;  about  a  little.  Where  shall 
I  wash  myself?" 

"  So  you  do  wash  yourself  sometimes !  I 
am  glad  of  that.  Come  out  to  the  sink,  when 
you  are  ready.  I've  washed  out  your  frock, 
for  it  was  covered  with  mud  to  the  knees." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  ma'am  !"  said  Am}'',  grate- 
fully. "  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  have  a  clean 
frock  to  put  on.  I  never  could  get  a  chance 
to  wash  any  thing  down  at  Leary's,  and  I  have 
not  felt  decently  clean  before,  since  I  came 
from  home,"  she  continued,  after  she  had 
bathed  her  face,  neck  and  arms  plentifully 
with  cold  water,  and  rinsed  her  mouth. 

The  old  woman  regarded  these  toilet  opera- 
tions Vv^ith  an  approving  eye. 

"  So  you  have  not  been  ahvays  brought 
up  in  the  street.     There  is  a  comb  for  your 
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hair.     So  you  had  a   decent  home  once,  did 


you  ?•■ 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  sighed  Amy.  ''I  had  a 
very  pleasant  home.  I  don't  suppose  I  shall 
ever  see  it  again,  though  1" 

"  Well,  don't  be  down-hearted,  but  eat  your 
breakfast,  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  You  don't 
look  like  the  common  run  of  street  folks,  that's 
certain." 

Amy  told  her  story  to  the  old  woman,  whose 
face  relaxed  more  and  more  from  its  severity 
as  she  listened. 

"  Do  tell  1"  she  said,  when  she  had  heard  it 
all.  "  Well,  to  be  sure  !  I  wouldn't  have  be- 
lieved it !  And  you  learned  to  do  all  sorts  of 
things  out  there,  did  you  ?  Can  you  sew  now  ? 
— mend  stockings,  and  such  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  Amy.  "I  can 
sev/  pretty  well, — and  cook  some, — and  iron. 
Mrs.  Hyan  taught  me  a  great  deal.  I  vrill 
mend  those  stockings,  if  you  will  let  me." 

"Do  tell!"  exclaimed  the  old  woman 
again.  "  Don't  you  w^ant  any  more  break- 
fast ?  Why,  you  have  hardly  eaten  a  mouth- 
ful. Let's  see  how  you  make  out  at  washing 
dishes." 

Amy  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  new 
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acquaintance,  who  then  allowed  her  to  dust  the 
rpom,  while  she  made  some  preparations  for 
dinner;  for  it  was  noAV  almost  noon,  and  "John 
would  soon  be  home." 

"Is  John  Stark  your  son?"  asked  Amy. 

"  My  son  !  Bless  you,  no.  I've  got  nor 
chick  nor  child  belonging  to  me.  I  only  live 
in  his  house,  and  take  care  of  his  things  for 
him.  His  wife  died  about  a  year  after  they 
were  married.  I  Avas  living  round  in  the  next 
street,  poor  enough,  for  I  had  been  too  sick  to 
take  in  washing,  as  I  commonly  did,  and  the 
overseer  had  been  threatening  to  take  me  to 
the  County-house.  I  was  standing  out  by  my 
door,  thinking  what  in  the  world  I  should  do 
next,  when  I  saw  John  coming  along  from  his 
work ;  and  he  stopped  and  asked  me  if  any 
thing  was  the  matter.  I  did  feel  dreadful  bad, 
— that's  a  fact, — and  I  told  him  all  about  it, 
and  how  I  was  afraid  of  going  to  the  Poor- 
house.  He  thought  a  minute,  and  thus  says 
he  : — '  Mrs.  Barker,'  says  he,  '  I  think  we  had 
better  make  a  join,  and  take  care  of  one  an- 
other. I  kind  of  hate  to  give  up  my  house 
and  home,'  says  he, — and  I  saw  the  tears  come 
in  his  eyes ;  for  he  is  an  uncommon  kind  man, — 
John  is, — and  thought  every  thing  of  his  wife, 
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thougli  she  was  a  shiftless  creature  hj  all 
accounts." 

''  Well,  and  so "  said  Amj,  desirous  to 

hear  the  rest. 

"  That's  all !"  said  Mrs.  Barker.  "  I  came 
here  the  next  day,  and  have  lived  here  ever 
since.  John  is  a  good  creature, — though  he 
has  a  kind  of  spree  now  and  then, — and  pro- 
vides every  thing  first-rate.  Well,  if  you 
really  want  to  mend  them,  there  are  the  ball 
and  needle,  and  the  shears.  I  believe  I'll  step 
down  to  the  grocery,  and  get  some  fresh  eggs. 
Don't  you  stir  out  the  door  now.  John  said 
you  Vy'as  not  to  go  into  the  street." 

Amy  promised  obedience,  and  set  herself 
down  to  the  task  of  repairing  John's  socks. 
Her  eye  glanced  from  time  to  time  about  the 
room.  There  was  a  nice,  clean  little  stove,  on 
a  brick  hearth,  over  which  was  a  mantel- piece, 
decorated  with  tvro  brass  candlesticks,  a  great 
deal  too  good  to  be  used,  a  glass  lamp,  a  snuff- 
box, two  china  cups,  and  some  shells.  On  a 
little  stand,  at  the  other  side  of  the  room,  were 
a  large  old  Bible,  and  two  work-boxes, — one  a 
green  little  old-fashioned  thing,  the  other  quite 
smart  and  nevf, — and  three  or  four  books. 
The  walls,   papered  with  cheap  green  paper, 
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were  decorated  with  three  or  four  representa- 
tions of  dressy  Ladies  playing  upon  surprising 
harps,  or  embroidering  'with  impossible  needles. 
A  door  opened  into  the  yard,  and  another  into 
a  rough  wood-shed,  while  a  third,  half-open, 
showed  a  light  pantry,  Avhere  there  seemed  to 
be  a  tolerable  supply  of  dishes  and  other  con- 
veniences. Amy  was  glad  to  see  that  they  did 
not  seem  to  be  very  poor ;  and,  as  she  sat  at 
work,  every  thing  seemed  so  pleasant  and 
home-like,  that  she  bes-an  to  sins; — a  thino;  she 
had  not  done  since  she  left  the  farm,  except 
when  the  children  had  desired  it.  She  had 
despatched  the  mending,  and,  still  singing, 
was  sewing  away  at  a  shirt  she  had  found  in 
the  basket,  when  Mrs.  Barker  returned  from 
the  shop,  and  John  Stark  with  her. 

"  Hey !"  she  exclaimed.  "  That  sounds  some- 
thing like  !  So  you  are  in  the  basket  already, 
are  you?" 

"  Are  you  sure  you  can  sew  well  enough  to 
do  that?"  asked  Mrs.  Barker,  rather  anxiously. 

Amy  held  up  for  inspection  what  she  had 
already  accomplished. 

"  That's  vcrv  nice.  You  o-et  alono;  first- 
rate  with  it.  You  seem  to  know  how  to  take 
hold  of  things  right  smart." 
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"  To  be  sure  she  does,"  said  John.  "  I  told 
you  she  was  a  smart  one. — So  you  ran  away 
from  Leary's,  did  you?  and  came  up  here  in 
the  rain.  You  was  as  wet  a  frog  as  I  ever 
saw  when  I  picked  you  up  last  night." 

"How  did  you  know  I  ran  away?"  asked 
Amy. 

"  Well,  I  partly  guessed  it.  I  heard  Leary 
round,  asking  for  you,  this  morning.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  any  one  had  seen  you.  He 
laid  it  all  to  the  old  woman." 

"It  was  both  of  them,"  said  Amy, — "one 
as  much  as  the  other." 

"  Did  they  beat  you  so  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Barker. 

"No,"  said  Amy.  "They  only  shook  and 
slapped  me,  and  tried  to  make  me  drink.  It 
was  mother  that  whipped  me.  She  would  not 
have  done  it  if  she  had  been  herself." 

"May  be  not— and  may  be  she  would," 
answered  John ;  "  but,  any  vfay,  I  don't  like 
you  the  worse  for  excusing  her.  Well,  here 
is  dinner,  and  I  must  eat  it,  and  be  off  to 
work.  We'll  have  a  talk  when  I  come  home 
to-night." 

The  dinner  was  comfortable,  though  very 
plain  as  to  quality  :  and  Amy  v»^as  very  glad  to 
sit  down  to  a  decent  table  again.     There  was 
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not  much  conversation  during  the  meal,  for 
John  was  in  a  hurry,  and  ate  very  fast.  After 
dinner,  Amy  helped  Mrs.  Barker  to  wash  the 
dishes,  and  put  every  thing  in  order ;  and  then 
they  both  sat  down  to  sew.  There  was  plenty 
to  be  done,  for  Mrs.  Barker  took  in  plain  sew- 
ing. Amy  had  been  carefully  taught  to  do 
several  sorts  of  nice  sewing,  and  she  persuaded 
Mrs.  Barker  to  let  her  stitch  some  wristbands 
and  collars.  The  old  woman  looked  on  with 
some  anxiety  at  first ;  but  she  soon  saw  that 
Amy  knew  what  she  was  about- 

"  I  am  glad  you  know  how  to  do  such  things, 
Amy.  I  could  get  plenty  of  nice  shirts  to 
make,  only  I  can't  see  to  stitch  as  well  as  I 
used  to." 

"  Mrs.  Ryan  was  very  careful  al)out  my 
sewing,"  observed  Amy,  *'and  always  made  me 
do  every  thing  the  best  way.  She  made  even 
Miss  Lizzie  be  just  as  particular  as  could  be  in 
every  stitch  of  sewing  she  did." 

"  She  was  a  knowing  woman,"  said  Mrs. 
Barker.  "  There  are  so  many  young  girls, 
and  grown  up  women  too,  for  that  matter,  who 
do  not  know  how  to  take  a  stitch  as  it  ought 
to  be.  I've  many  a  time  seen  shirts  with 
the  seams  run  up,    and   sometimes   not   even 
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felled.  Sucli  girls  get  married  to  some  fello"\Y  as 
ignorant  as  themselves,  and  they  don't  kno^Y  as 
well  how  to  set  themselves  to  work  to  take  care 
of  a  family,  as  that  cat  would.  Consequence 
is,  they  vraste  half  their  means, — don't  have  any 
thing  comfortable  after  all, — their  children  go 
looking  like  distress,  and  themselves  worse. 
Many's  the  pretty  girl  I  have  seen  go  that 
way,  only  from  not  knowing  hov^'  to  do  things 
a,bout  house  as  they  ought  to  be  done." 

Mrs.  Barker  stopped  to  bite  off  her  thread, 
and  then  continued: 

"  Now  I  was  taught  to  sew  in  school.  I  was 
brought  up  in  the  country,  and  went  to  a  dis- 
trict school.  They  didn't  have  such  grand 
houses,  nor  such  a  fuss  made  about  them  as 
they  do  now ;  but  I  guess  we  learned  as  much 
in  the  long  run.  My  folks  were  poor,  and  I 
have  always  had  to  work  hard  ever  since  I  can 
remember ;  but  then  I  knew  how  to  make  the 
best  of  all  I  had.  No  one  ever  saw  my  old 
man  vrith  a  ragged  jacket,  though  he  had  two 
or  three  that  were  not  much  but  patches.  But 
now,  you  take  a  great  many  of  the  girls  round 
here,  that  go  to  the  district-school,  and  they 
don't  know  any  more  how  to  put  in  a  patch 
than  I  should  to  read  a  Latin  book.      I  hear 
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the  ladles  have  taken  up  trying  to  teach  some 
of  the  poorest ;  and  that  is  a  very  good  thing, 
if  they  can  only  make  them  learn.  But  so 
many  of  the  children  that  go  around  with  bas- 
kets are  such  creatures,  it  don't  seem  much  use 
to  try  to  learn  them." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Amy.  "  Some 
of  them  are  very  bad,  to  be  sure ;  but  many  of 
them  would  do  better,  if  they  only  knew  how. 
Just  think,  Mrs.  Barker,  what  sort  of  places 
the}^  live  in,  and  with  what  sort  of  people  !  It 
is  no  wonder  if  they  are  bad.  I'll  tell  you 
what  they  need.  They  just  want  friends  more 
than  any  thing.  They  want  to  feel  as  if  some 
one  felt  for  them,  and  would  be  glad  to  see 
them  good.  I  know  how  that  is  well  enough. 
Miss  Fairbarn  was  the  first  person  that  ever 
spoke  a  kind  word  to  me,  that  I  can  remember. 
I  was  bad  enough  then,  I  know ;  but  it  was 
partly,  I  hope,  because  I  did  not  know  any 
better.  But,  as  soon  as  she  began  to  teach  me 
and  befriend  me,  I  tried  to  improve;  and  I 
would  have  done  almost  any  thing  to  please 
her.  Children  can  feel,  if  they  are  ever  so 
dirty,  and  ragged,  and  bad ;  and  they  know 
quite  enough  when  any  one  is  kind  to  them, 
and  tries  to  do  them  good." 

16 
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"Well,  maybe  you  are  riglit,  child,"  replied 
Mrs.  Barker.  "  I  am  sm-e  my  heart  often 
aches  for  the  poor  things,  when  I  see  them 
round  in  all  their  rags  and  dirt ;  and  when  I 
see  boys  in  the  street — bright  little  fellows, 
some  of  them,  that  any  gentleman  might  be 
proud  of, — swearing  and  fighting,  and  getting 
into  all  sorts  of  wickedness,  before  they  know 
how  to  talk  almost,  I  sometimes  feel  thankful 
that  my  own  two  was  taken  away  at  once,  be- 
fore they  learned  such  ways.  And  then  again, 
I  think  perhaps  they  would  have  grown  up 
smart  and  good,  and  cared  for  me  in  my  old 
age.  But  it  is  best  as  it  is,  no  doubt;  and 
John  Stark  is  as  good  as  a  son,  though  he 
is  not  all  I  could  wish  sometimes,  and  is 
amazing  set  in  his  way.  But  we  all  have  our 
faults." 

Mrs.  Barker  now  launched  out  into  a  Ions: 
relation  of  her  own  trials  and  troubles, — de- 
lighted to  have  a  new  and  patient  listener. 
The  story  was  long,  with  many  digressions  and 
moralizings ;  but  Amy  listened  v»'ith  interest, 
partly  because  she  saw  that  it  gave  the  old 
woman  pleasure  to  talk,  and  partly  because  it 
was  a  perfect  delight  to  her  to  be  once  more  in 
the  company  of  decent  people.     The  afternoon 
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soon  passed  away,  and  Mrs.  Barker  was  quite 
surprised  when  the  old  clock  struck  five. 

When  John  came  home  at  six,  he  found  sup- 
per ready  on  the  table,  and  Amy  watching  for 
him  at  the  door.  She  looked  so  delighted 
when  she  saw  him  coming  and  ran  to  meet 
him  with  such  vivacity,  that  he  was  quite 
affected,  and  declared  to  Mrs.  Barker,  in  confi- 
dence, that  it  was  as  good  as  finding  a  five 
dollar  piece  to  see  her. 

"  Well !"  said  John,  after  tea,  sitting  down 
on  the  door-step,  with  Amy  beside  him, — ''do 
you  think  you  and  the  old  woman  are  going  to 
get  on  together  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !'"  replied  Amy.  "  She  has  been 
very  good  to  me ;  and  I  have  been  helping  her 
all  the  afternoon." 

"  She  is  a  good  soul,"  continued  John, 
"  though  she  has  her  odd  ways  sometimes,  like 
the  rest  of  us.  She  has  seen  a  deal  of  trouble  ; 
and  sometimes  I  think  her  head  is  a  little  out 
of  order  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  get  along  very 
smoothly.  Well  now,  about  you  ?  What  do 
you  suppose  you  are  going  to  do  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  !  I  must  try  to  get  a  place 
somewhere,  I  suppose." 

*'  You  see,  Amy,"  said  John,  "  I  should  like 
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to  keep  you  here,  if  I  could  afford  it ;  but  the 
fact  is,  times  are  pretty  hard  with  me  just 
now.  If  there  w^as  only  me  and  the  old  wo- 
man, we  should  do  very  well ;  but  that  ain't 
all.  I  have  got  my  mother  to  support  besides, 
— that  is,  my  wife's  mother,  you  understand. 
But  perhaps  you  didn't  know  I  ever  had  a 
wife?" 

"  Mrs.    Barker    told,    me    about    it,"    said 
Amy. 

,  "  Ah,  Avell  I  She  is  helpless  and  out  of  her 
mind  besides.  Her  own  children  would  let  her 
go  to  the  Poor-house  ;  but  that  I  won't  hear 
of;  so  I  take  care  of  her  as  well  as  I  can. 
Old  Mr.  Knight  gives  her  the  rent  of  the 
house  where  she  lives,  and  I  provide  for  her. 
She  won't  have  me  live  with  her ;  and  now  and 
then  she  takes  a  notion  that  I  shan't  come 
near  her.  But  most  times,  she  is  pleasant,  and 
glad  to  see  me,  and  will  talk  for  an  hour  as 
sensible  as  any  one.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that 
she  can't  be  persuaded  that  her  daughter  is 
dead ;  and  thinks  it  very  hard  that  I  won't  let 
Sarah  come  and  see  her.  Poor  girl!"  John 
paused  a  little,  and  then  went  on — "  So  you 
see,  Amy,  I  can't  take  any  more  on  myself 
just  now.     However,  you  are  welcome  to  stay 
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till  you  find  a  place ;  and  I  should  like  to  have 
3^ou  call  it  home  here,  and  come  up  and  see  us 
whenever  you  can." 

Amy  was  very  grateful. 

*'  How  do  you  think  I  had  better  go  to  work 
to  find  a  place  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  any  more  than  you  do. 
Haven't  you  any  acquaintance  in  the  city  that 
you  can  go  to  ?" 

"  I  know  Dr.  W.  Do  you  know  where  he 
lives?" 

"  Yes ;  but  he  isn't  in  here  now,  and  his 
people  are  all  in  the  country.  I  heard  his 
man  saying  so  last  night.  Isn't  there  any 
one  else?" 

Amy  could  not  think  of  any  one  else  that 
could  be  likely  to  help  her.  She  thought  the 
best  way  vrould  be  to  go  round,  and  see  if  she 
could  get  some  one  to  take  her  on  trial.  And 
it  was  decided  that  she  should  do  so  in  the 
morning. 

The  old  vfoman  was  far  from  pleased  when 
she  heard  of  the  arrangement ;  for  she  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  Amy,  and  had  decided  in  her 
own  mind  that  she  was  to  live  with  them.  She 
thought  the  child  might  earn  her  living  there, 
as  well  as   anywhere  else.      But  Amy  knew 
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better  herself.  She  was  well  aware  how  much 
difference  one  mouth  more  to  feed  makes  m 
the  family  of  a  working  man. 

"  Where  is  the  little  Testament  you  were 
reading,  when  I  found  you  there  on  the  chips  ? 
You  have  not  lost  it,  I  hope,"  said  John,  after 
all  was  settled. 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed  !"  answered  Amy.  ''It  is 
safe  in  my  pocket.  I  wouldn't  lose  it  for  any 
thing.  It  is  not  as  pretty  as  it  was  when  Miss 
Lizzie  gave  it  to  me,"  she  continued,  taking  it 
out  and  gazing  at  it  affectionately;  "hut  I 
think  more  of  it  then  I  did  then.  I  believe 
I'd  have  died  many  a  time,  but  for  this  little 
book." 

"  That's  curious !"  said  John.  " I  always  had 
a  liking  for  the  Bible  myself,  because  of  hear- 
ing my  old  father  and  mother  read  it,  when 
I  was  a  boy  ;  but  I  never  did  understand  the 
pleasure  some  people  take  in  it.  There  is  my 
mother-in-law,  noAV, — poor  thing ! — crazy  as  she 
is,  she  takes  all  the  comfort  in  the  world  in  read- 
ing and  hearing  it  read ;  and  sometimes,  when 
I  am  there  Sunday  afternoons,  I  read  to  her 
hours  at  a  time.  There  is  a  minister  comes  to 
see  her  pretty  often, — a  first-rate  man  he  is, 
too ; — and  one  day  he  brought  another  minis- 
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ter,  a  youngish  man,  to  see  her,  too.  It  was  a 
warm  afternoon,  and  I  was  sitting  out  on  the 
door-step.  They  stayed  a  long  time ;  and 
when  they  came  out,  the  younger  man  says, 
'  Dr.  H.,  that  poor  woman  is  ready  for  a  very 
high  place  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Don't 
you  think  so?' — 'Yes,'  says  Dr.  H. ;  and  then 
he  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  sa^'s  he, 
*  Here's  a  man  that  is  not  far  from  the  king- 
dom either.  We  hope  he  will  be  in  it  alto- 
gether one  of  these  days.'  I  wish  it  was  true, 
I  am  sure.  But  tell  me.  Amy,  what  makes 
you  like  the  Bible  so  well?" 

"Because I  don't  know  as  I  can  tell. 

It  is  God's  word,  you  know ;  and  tells  us  all 
about  him,  and  all  his  promises  are  in  it.  Then 
it  tells  all  about  Jesus  coming  to  save  sinners, 
and  what  we  must  do  to  be  saved.  And  then 
there  are  such  beautiful  stories  in  it,  liko  v/hat 
I  read  you  the  other  day,  you  know.  Oh,  it  is 
the  very  best  book  in  the  world  !" 

"  It  seems  to  have  made  a  good  girl  of  you, 
any  way,"  remarked  John.  "  Suppose  you 
give  us  a  little  now." 

"  What  shall  I  read?"  asked  Amy. 

"  Read  that  same  chapter  again.  I  like  it 
as  well  any." 
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Amy  read,  and  John  listened  witli  great 
apparent  pleasure. 

"  I  remember  hearing  that  read  when  I 
wasn't  as  high  as  mj  knee.  Let's  have  an- 
other." 

Amy  read  another. 

"  Now  can't  you  sing  one  of  them  hymns 
you  were  singing  when  I  came  in  ?" 

Amy  had  a  very  sweet  natural  voice,  and 
sang  with  great  feeling ;  so  that  a  more  culti- 
vated ear  than  that  of  John  Stark  or  Mrs. 
Barker  might  have  been  pleased  to  hear  her. 
She  sang  one  hymn  after  another,  till  she  was 
fairly  tired.  John  sat  listening,  with  his  head 
resting  on  his  hands,  looking  quite  thought- 
fully down  at  the  ground.  When  it  was  quite 
dark,  they  went  into  the  house ;  and  as  John 
lighted  his  candle  to  go  to  bed,  he  declared  he 
had  not  spent  such  a  pleasant  evening — he 
didn't  know  when.  "  It  won't  do  for  you  to 
stay  here  long.  Amy.  We  should  not  know 
what  to  do  without  you." 

The  next  day  w^as  not  quite  so  agreeable. 
It  was  rather  forlorn  to  go  from  house  to 
house  among  strangers,  inquiring  for  a  place. 
She  avoided  the  street  on  which  her  jDarents 
lived,    keeping    as   far   from   it    as    possible, 
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though  she  was  extremely  anxious  to  get  sight 
of  little  Johnny,  and  tell  him  where  she  had 
found  refuge.  On  a  little  reflection,  however, 
she  thought  it  best  not  to  do  so,  until  she 
was  settled  somewhere,  as  he  might  not  have 
discretion  enough  to  keep  it  to  himself.  After 
a  number  of  applications  and  repulses,  she 
knocked  at  the  door  of  a  neat-looking  little 
house,  on  a  quiet  street,  and  an  elderly-lookinsr 
woman  came  to  the  door. 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  do  you  want  a 
girl?"  asked  Amy, — though  she  had  asked  in 
vain  so  often,  that  the  word  almost  died  on 
her  lips. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  woman. 
"  Do  you  want  a  place  yourself?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  You  had  better  come  in  and  rest  yourself, 
at  any  rate,"  said  Mrs.  Cummings.  "  I  was 
rather  thinking  of  getting  a  girl,  too.  How 
old  are  you?" 

"  I  am  going  on  fourteen,  ma'am." 

"  You  are  a  stout  girl  of  your  age.  Have 
you  ever  lived  out  ?" 

''  Yes,  ma'am.  I  lived  out  a  year  in  the 
country." 

Mrs.  Cummings  asked  a  variety  of  questions, 
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as  to  wliat  she  could  do,  where  she  had  lived 
last,  where  she  was  staymg  now,  &c.  &c. 
At  last,  she  inquired  who  her  parents  were, 
and  where  they  lived.  "  Are  they  resj^ectable 
people,  child?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  Amy,  frankly,  but  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  That  is  honest,  at  any  rate ;  but  I  am 
afraid  your  mother  will  be  coming  after  you, 
and  making  trouble.     Yv^on't  she  ?" 

'•I  hardly  think  she  will,"  said  Amy.  "1 
don't  mean  to  have  her  know  where  I  am,  if 
I  can  help  it.  They  turned  me  out  of  the 
house  the  other  night,  and  told  me  never 
to  come  home  again.  My  mother  drinks  some- 
times." 

"  Dear  me,  what  works  !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Cummings.  "Well,  Amy,  I  don't  know  but 
I'll  give  3'ou  a  trial.  I  will  talk  with  my 
daughter  about  it,  and  see  what  she  thinks. — 
Susan!"  (she  called,)  "  Susan!    Come  here,  will 

you?" 

"In  a  minute," — answered  a  voice  up-stairs. 
"  Can't  you  come  up  here  ?    What  is  it  ?" 

Mrs.  Cummings  went  up-stairs,  and  pre- 
sently came  down  again  vv'ith  her  daughter. 
Miss  Susan  was  a  young  lady,  very  carefully 
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curled,  and  admirably  dressed,  ■v\-ith  great 
attention  to  effect,  and  had  rather  a  gen- 
teel look — though  she  was  not  pretty.  She 
surveyed  Amy  with  a  supercilious  gaze,  which 
the  child  felt  to  be  somewhat  disagreeable, 
and  said : 

"  So  you  want  a  place,  my  girl  ?  I  suppose 
you  know  no  more  how  to  do  any  thing  than  a 
Hottentot.     Can  you  sew?" 

"  Yes,  miss.  I  can  sew  pretty  well,  and 
sweep,  and  dust,  and  iron,  and  cook  some.  I 
don't  know  how  to  bake ;  but  I  can  get  dinner, 
and  do  such  thinors." 

"  Indeed  !  You  are  quite  accomplished  ! 
Where  did  you  pick  up  so  much  ?" 

"Mrs.  Ryan  taught  me,"  said  Amy. 

Mrs.  Cummings  and  her  daughter  now 
went  into  the  next  room,  and  held  a  consul- 
tation, which  ended  in  Amy's  being  engaged 
for  the  sum  of  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents 
a  week,  and  she  was  to  come  next  day  before 
dinner. 

"  And  mind,  Amy,  you  must  not  be  wanting 
to  run  out  all  the  time,"  said  Mrs.  Cummings. 
"  I  cannot  have  a  girl  that  wants  to  be  always 
in  the  street." 

"  I  don't  care  about  going  out,"  said  Amy; 
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''  only  I  should  like  to  go  to  Sunday-school, 
and  to  church  sometimes." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  you  can  go  to  Sunday- 
school  !" 

"I  don't  kno^Y  about  that,  mother.  It  will 
be  inconvenient  to  have  her  going  aAvay  on 
Sunday  at  noon.  I  should  think  she  might  be 
satisfied  without  that." 

"  Susan  !  For  shame  !"  said  her  mother. 
"  Would  you  deprive  a  child  of  such  a  benefit, 
even  if  it  vrere  a  little  inconvenient  ? — Yes, 
you  can  go  to  Sunday-school,  and  welcome. 
There  is  one  quite  near  here." 

Miss  Susan  tossed  her  head,  and  murmured 
something  about  girls  keeping  their  places,  to 
which  her  mother  paid  no  attention. 

It  was  finally  settled  that  Amy  was  to  come 
next  day,  and  that  she  was  to  go  to  Sunday- 
school  and  to  church  in  the  afternoon :  and  she 
departed,  well  pleased  with  her  bargain.  She 
had  penetration  enough  to  see  that  Miss  Susan 
was  very  different  from  Miss  Lizzie,  and  that 
she  might,  perhaps,  have  some  difficulty  in 
pleasing  her ;  but  she  determined  to  do  her 
best,  and  try  to  give  satisfaction. 

She  was  at  home  in  time  for  supper,  hungry 
enough,  and  gave  an  account  of  her  success. 
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John  growled  at  the  proposed  wages  ;  but 
allowed  that  it  might  do  to  begin  with ;  and 
Amy  went  to  bed,  very  tired,  but  quite  happy 
in  the  thought  of  having  a  respectable  home, 
and  earning  something  for  herself  and  Johnn}^, 
and  above  all  of  going  to  Sunday-school  and 
church  once  more. 


17 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

-  Amy  went  to  her  new  place  next  day,  taking 
with  her  all  the  clothes — few,  indeed,  they  were 
— remaining  from  the  stock  which  she  had 
brought  from  the  farm.  She  got  up  very  early 
in  the  morning  to  wash,  and  iron,  and  mend 
them ;  and  when  they  were  all  ready,  she  tied 
them  up  in  a  bundle,  and  departed,  promising 
John  Stark  and  Mrs.  Barker  to  come  and  see 
them  as  often  as  she  could. 

Mrs.  Cummings  received  her  kindly,  and 
showed  her  where  to  put  her  bundle.  She  was 
glad  to  find  that  there  was  no  otlier  girl,  and 
that  she  had  a  room  to  herself.  When  she 
found  herself  alone,  her  first  action  was  to 
kneel  down  and  ask  God  to  enable  her  to  do  her 
duty  in  her  new  situation,  and  to  glorify  His 
name,  by  being  faithful  in  the  few  things  com- 
mitted to  her.  Then  she  put  on  a  clean  apron, 
and  went  dov/n-stairs.  Mrs.  Cummings  was  in 
the  kitchen,  and  showed  Amy  where  to  find 
the  potatoes  v/hich  she  was  to  wash  for  dinner. 
Amy  cleaned  them  to  her  entire  satisfaction, 
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and  then  went  into  the  dining-room  to  set  the 
table,  which  she  knew  how  to  do  very  Vr^ell, 
having  been  accustomed  to  the  same  duty  at 
Mrs.  Ryan's.  Two  or  three  things  she  found 
different  from  what  she  had  been  used  to  at  the 
farmer's. 

"  Please  to  teli  me  where  to  fmd  the  nap- 
kins, Miss  Susan." 

"  Oh,  we  don't  use  napkins  every  day,"  said 
Mrs.  Cummings,  who  heard  the  question. 

"  Did  they  use  napkins  every  day  at  Mrs. 
Ryan's?"  asked  Miss  Susan. 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Dear  me  !  I  didn't  knov/  people  were  so 
stylish  in  the  country.  I  suppose  they  had 
silver  forks  too,  didn't  they?" 

"  No,  ma'am.  I  never  saw  any  silver  forks 
there.     They  had  very  nice  steel  ones." 

*'  Is  there  any  meat  for  dinner,  Mrs.  Cum- 


mings ?" 


"No,"  said  Mrs.  Cummings, — "at  least 
none  to  cook.     I  will  attend  to  that  myself." 

She  went  into  the  cellar,  and  produced  a 
very  small  piece  of  cold,  boiled  pork,  which,  with 
the  potatoes,  constituted  the  whole  dinner. 
There  was,  indeed,  so  little,  that  Amy,  when 
she   went   in  after   Mrs.    Cummings   and  her 
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daughter  had  finished,  hardly  felt  at  liberty  to 
eat  any  thing  at  all.  especially  as  she  felt 
that  Miss  Susan  was  watching  every  mouthful. 
After  she  had  finished,  Mrs.  Cummings  put 
away  the  small  remains  of  the  cold  pork  and 
potatoes,  and,  locking  the  safe,  put  the  key  in 
her  pocket ! 

As  soon  as  the  dishes  were  out  of  the  Avay, 
Mrs.  Cummings  gave  Amy  a  shirt  to  make,  at 
which  she  sewed  until  it  was  time  to  get  tea. 
There  was  rather  more  on  the  table  for  tea ;  but 
Amy  noticed  that  the  cake  was  taken  away  and 
locked  up,  before  she  wa's  called  in  to  eat  her 
supper.  She  did  not  care  much  about  that,  for 
she  was  not  very  fond  of  sweet  things ;  but  she 
rather  wondered  at  it, — it  was  so  different  from 
Mrs.  Ryan's  way  of  managing.  She  would  have 
thought  they  were  very  poor,  and  Mrs.  Cum- 
ming's  own  appearance  did  not  contradict  it, 
for  the  calico  wrapper  she  wore  was  no  better 
than  Mrs.  Barker's  ;  but  Miss  Susan  was  very 
elegantly  and  rather  expensively  dressed  ;  and 
the  front  parlour,  into  which  Amy  had  been 
sent  to  close  the  blinds,  w\as  very  nicely  fur- 
nished, and  contained  a  much  handsomer  j)iano 
than  Miss  Lizzie's.  So  they  could  not  be  poor ; 
and  she  did  not  comprehend  it  at  all. 
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After  tea,  she  sat  out  on  the  back  steps 
yrith  her  sewmg,  as  she  used  to  do  at  Mrs. 
Ryan's, — though  the  prospect  was  not  much 
like  that  from  the  broad,  flat  stone  at  the 
kitchen  door.  There  was  a  little  bit  of  a  back 
yard,  with  some  posts  for  clothes-lines  in  it, 
a  high  board  fence,  an  old  straggling  lilac 
and  a  damask  rose-bush.  The  kitchen  doors 
of  eight  different  houses  were  in  sight  around, 
and  there  was  hardly  a  green  thing  to  be  seen, 
except  the  tops  of  some  locust  trees  in  the  next 
yard.  She  sat  till  almost  half-past  eight,  when 
Mrs.  Cummings  came  to  find  her,  commended 
her  diligence  and  sent  her  to  bed,  with  a 
charge  to  be  up  early. 

"Can  I  have  a  candle  to  go  to  bed  with?" 
asked  Amy. 

"  What  in  the  world  do  you  want  of  a  can- 
dle ?"  asked  Miss  Susan.  "It  is  not  dark 
at  all." 

"  I  like  to  read  in  the  Testament  a  little, 
before  I  go  to  bed,"  answered  Amy,  hesitat- 
ingly- 

Miss  Susan  seemed  to  think  it  a  surprising 

circumstance,  that  a  girl,  like  Amy,  should 
read  the  Testament  of  her  own  accord.  How- 
ever,  she   furnished   her  with   a   candle  end, 
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about  two  incliGS  long,  giving  lier  a  careful 
cliarge  not  to  set  any  thing  on  fire. 

The  breakfast,  next  morning,  was  much  like 
what  the  dinner  had  been,  except  that  there 
was  not  even  an  apology  for  meat.  After  the 
meal  was  over,  Miss  Susan,  who  had  niade  her 
appearance  in  an  old,  faded,  calico  wrapper, 
with  her  front  hair  in  papers,  and  no  collar, 
employed  herself  in  dusting  the  parlour,  arrang- 
ing the  books  and  music,  and  setting  in  order 
the  chairs.  When  this  was  accomplished  to  her 
full  satisfaction — a  work  of  time  and  pains — she 
sat  herself  down  in  the  back  room,  and  watched 
the  passers  by,  or  employed  herself  upon  an 
elaborately  worked  handkerchief,  till  it  was 
time  to  dress  for  visitors. 

Amy,  meantime,  was  helping  Mrs.  Cummings 
wash.  The  same  attention  to  minute  economy 
was  displayed  about  this  also ;  and  she  was  se- 
veral times  reproved  for  using  too  much  soap, 
and  too  much  wood,  wdien  she  thought  she  was 
really  very  careful  indeed.  Miss  Susan  had 
two  white  frocks  in  the  wash,  with  skirts  to 
match,  but  all  the  other  garments  were  of  the 
coarsest  description,  and  by  no  means  new. 

The  fact  was,  the  family  lived  all  on  the  out- 
side.    They  had  income  enough  to  keep  them 
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above  want  and  allow  them  the  means  of  livin"; 
comfortably,  but  thej  stinted  themselves  in  all 
sorts  of  necessaries,  hardly  allowed  themselves 
sufficient  or  healthy  food,  and  spent  half  their 
time  in  devising  ways  and  means  of  saving,  in 
order  that  Miss  Susan  mio;ht  have  evening; 
dresses  and  new  bonnets,  and  appear  as  fash- 
ionably dressed  as  their  neighbour,  Miss  Comp- 
ton,  who  was  ten  times  as  wealthy. 

Miss  Susan  did  very  little  work,  because  that 
would  spoil  the  delicacy  of  her  hands  ;  her  mo- 
ther's were  of  no  consequence.  She  was  dis- 
tressed at  being  caught  with  a  broom  in  her 
hands ;  while  her  model.  Miss  Compton,  thought 
nothing  of  sweeping,  dusting,  or  working  when 
occasion  required,  and  rather  boasted  of  her  skill 
in  all  sorts  of  housewifery.  Miss  Susan  believed 
that  Miss  Compton  liked  to  be  thought  peculiar, 
because  she  always  vralked  to  church — though 
her  father  kept  a  carriage — almost  always  at- 
tended the  week-day  services,  and  had  a  class  in 
Sunday-school :  moreover,  she  had  more  than 
once  been  known  to  open  the  door  to  visitors 
herself,  and  once  gave  a  coloured  girl  that 
lived  with  them  a  dress  of  her  own,  to  wear  on 
a  Fourth  of  July. 

Miss  Compton  herself  thought  it  very  conve- 
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nient  to  have  a  carriage,  because  sometimes  it 
rained,  or  was  muddy,  and  she  couki  not  walk. 
She  dressed  fashionably,  because  her  mother 
desired  it,  though  she  cared  little  for  dress  her- 
self. She  bought  boohs  for  the  Sunday-school, 
and  made  presents  to  her  own  pupils,  because 
she  was  pleased  to  see  others  pleased,  and  be- 
cause she  liked  to  gratify  Dr.  H.,  her  pastor, 
for  whom  she  had  a  great  respect.  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings  and  Miss  Susan  were  constant  attendants 
at  church  in  pleasant  weather,  though  neither 
of  them  ever  went  vdien  it  rained  or  snowed. 
They  knew  every  bonnet  and  cloak  in  the 
whole  congregation,  and  could  calculate  to  a 
dollar,  as  they  said,  the  cost  of  every  article 
of  dress  for  ten  pews  around.  Mrs.  Cummings 
took  no  part  in  the  Sunday-school,  because  her 
domestic  affairs  required  her  presence  at  home 
the  moment  church  was  out,  and  Miss  Susau 
would  have  found  it  too  fatiguing  ! 

They  were  alwa^^s  glad  to  see  the  minister 
when  he  called,  because  he  was  a  ver}^  elegant 
man,  and  was  much  in  the  society  of  the  people 
they  courted  most ;  and  Miss  Susan  would  listen 
with  the  greatest  civility,  when  he  urged  her  to 
seek  more  earnestly  the  kingdom  of  God.  But 
his  counsel  abode   not  in  her  heart  or  mind. 
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Her  great  ambition  was  to  imitate  Miss  Comp- 
ton  in  dress  and  appearance;  and,  considering 
her  limited  means,  she  succeeded  "wonderfully 
well.  Mrs.  Cummings'  heart  and  soul  were 
bound  up  in  her  daughter,  and  she  cared  for 
nothino;  else.  She  was  willing;  to  work  her 
fino;ers  to  the  bone,  in  order  that  Susan's  hands 
might  be  kept  fair  and  delicate ;  and  to  live  the 
year  round  on  pork  and  potatoes,  that  Susan 
mi2;ht  have  nice  cake  and  coffee  to  offer  her 
young  friends  when  they  called  in  the  evening. 
The  oldest  daughter  had  married  very  advanta- 
geously (in  a  worldly  point  of  view)  some  years 
before,  and  the  mother  was  bent  on  securing  an 
equal  establishment  for  Susan ;  this  object  ac- 
complished, she  felt  that  she  could  die  content. 
Such  were  the  people  among  whom  Amy 
now  found  herself.  She  now  learned  that  Miss 
Susan  was  hard  to  please  sometimes,  and  she 
was  often  reproved  by  her  for  carelessness, 
wastefulness  and  other  faults,  when  she  was 
trying  to  do  her  best.  Mrs.  Cummings,  on 
the  whole,  treated  her  kindly.  Amy  was  care- 
ful not  to  abuse  her  liberty  of  going  to  church 
and  Sunday-school,  but  was  always  at  home  in 
time  to  do  her  evening's  work ;  and,  as  a  reward 
for  this  punctuality,  Mrs.  Cummings    allowed 
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her,  after  slic  had  lived  there  three  or  four 
weeks,  to  have  a  whole  afternoon  to  herself  ia 
which  to  visit  her  friends.  Amy  was  very 
grateful,  and  tried  to  show  that  she  was  so,  by 
putting  the  kitchen  in  beautiful  order,  getting 
the  wood  and  kindlings  all  ready,  and  filling 
the  tea-kettle,  so  as  to  save  Mrs.  Cummings  as 
much  trouble  as  possible.  She  then  set  out, 
carrying  on  her  arm  a  little  basket  containing 
three  or  four  cakes,  which  Miss  •  Susan  had 
given  her  as  a  reward  for  starching  her  night- 
caps for  her,  and  some  little  tracts  and  papers 
she  had  received  at  Sunday-school.  She  hoped 
she  might  meet  little  Johnny,  from  whom  she 
had  heard  nothing  since  the  niglit  of  her  me- 
morable escape  from  the  grog-shop. 

As  she  passed  General  Compton's  garden, 
the  beds  looked  so  gay  with  blooming  plants, 
that  she  stopped  a  few  moments  to  see  them  ; 
as  she  stoocb  looking  through  the  gate.  Miss 
Compton  came  out  of  the  house  with  a  gentle- 
man Avhom  Amy  thought  she  knew,  and  seeing 
Amy  standing  at  the  gate*  and  supposing  she 
might  have  some  errand,  asked  her  kindly  what 
she  wanted. 

"Nothing,  ma'am,"  said  Amy,  respectfully. 
"I  was  only  looking  at  the  flov/ers." 
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''  Oh  1  very  well.  But  T^'liere  have  I  seen 
you  before  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  you  two  or  three  times  in 
Sunday-school,  ma'am;  and  you  taught  our 
class  on  Sunday  Avhen  Miss  Myers  was  gone ; 
and  I  have  opened  the  door  for  you  at  Mrs. 
Cummings'." 

"  True — I  remember  now.  You  may  come 
in,  if  you  please,  and  walk  round  among  the 
beds — but  don't  touch  any  thing." 

Amy  promised  to  be  careful,  and  vrent  in, 
rejoiced  to  find  herself  once  more  in  a  garden, 
though  a  much  finer  one  than  she  had  ever 
seen  before.  She  paused  before  a  verbena  bed, 
and  seemed  so  lost  in  admiration  of  the  variety 
of  gay  colours,  that  Miss  Compton  called  her 
companion's  attention  to  her. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  gentleman,  "you  are 
the  little  girl  ^that  came  into  Miss  Myers'  class 
two  or  three  Sundays  ago — yes — and  what  did 
you  say  your  name  was — Nancy?" 

"Amy,  sir,"  she  replied,  recognising  him  as 
the  assistant  minister  of  the  church  v/here  she 
attended. 

"Amy — oh,  to  be  sure — there  was  a  girl 
named  Nancy  came  into  Miss  Parker's  class  the 
same  day.     Amy  Kelly — yes — and  you  live  at 
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Mrs.  Cummings' — to  be  sure,  I  remember. 
Well,  'Amj,  and  how  do  you  like  your  school  ? 
Can  you  read,  eh?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Amy,  ^'I  like  it  very  much." 

''  That's  right — I  like  that" — said  the  gen- 
tleman. "  A  very  faithful  teacher  is  Miss 
Myers,"  said  he,  addressing  Miss  Compton. 
"  And  so  you  like  to  read  ? — yes,  that's  right. 
And  where  are  you  going,  eh  ?  And  what  have 
you  got  in  your  little  basket  ?" 

"  I  have  got  some  cakes,  and  some  tracts 
that  Miss  Myers  gave  me,  and  I  am  going  to 
see  John  Stark  and  Mrs.  Barker.  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings gave  me  leave." 

"Quite  right,"  rejoined  Mr.  Rosenburg — 
"never  go  v.'ithout  leave.  John  Stark,"  he  re- 
peated, "  I  know  that  name.  A  large  tall  man, 
is  he,  with  black  v,diiskers — lives  up  the  river, 
don't  he  ?  Takes  care  of  his  mother-in-law — 
eh?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Amy  to  all  these  ques- 
tions. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  yes,  I  know  him  !  I  went  with 
Dr.  H.  to  see  the  old  woman,  two  or  three 
times.  Really,  Miss  Compton,  it  would  be 
worth  your  while  to  visit  her — a  most  beautiful 
example  of  the  power  of  religion.     I  felt  my- 
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self  humbled  in  the  dust  by  the  side  of  that 
poor,  infirm,  deranged  creature.  Any  one  might 
take  a  lesson  from  her.  Her  son-in-law  sup- 
ports her,  and  is  as  dutiful  to  her  as  possible. 
Well,  and  John  Stark  is  your  brother,  is  he?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Amy,  "  but  he  has  been  very 
good  to  me,  as  he  is  to  every  one,  and  I  like 
him  very  much." 

"That's  right — always  be  grateful  to  your 
benefactors,"  said  Mr.  Rosenburg.  "Tell  your 
friend  John  Stark,  I  should  like  to  make  his 
acquaintance,  will  you  ?  I  live  at  number  12 
Charles  street,  and  should  be  pleased  to  see 
him.     Here  is  a  little  book  for  you." 

"And  here  are  some  flowers  for  you,"  said 
Miss  Compton,  putting  a  bunch  into  her  hands, 
"and  now  you  can  go  on  your  way,  if  you  have 
seen  the  garden  enough." 

Amy  expressed  her  thanks,  and  was  quite 
delio'hted  with  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Rosenburs; 
and  the  young  lady.  She  was  crossing  the 
lower  end  of  the  street  where  her  mother  lived, 
when  she  was  suddenly  clasped  by  a  pair  of  lit- 
tle, ragged  arms,  and  a  voice  exclaimed,  "  Amy 
— it's  Amy  herself !  Oh  !  it's  myself  that's 
glad  to  see  you  !  Sure,  I  thought  you  was  lost 
for  good !" 

18 
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Amy  kissed  Jolinny  heartily,  without  mind- 
ing the  dirt  on  his  face,  and  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  led  him  into  the  next  street,  -which  was 
quiet  and  retired. 

"  0,  Johnny,  how  I  have  longed  to  see  you ! 
and  how's  mother  ?" 

"  She  is  as  bad  as  ever.  And  do  vou  know, 
Amy,  Mrs.  Leary  is  dead,  and  the  poor  chil- 
dren, and  they  have  taken  Tim  to  jail !  They 
had  the  cholera,  and  all  died  in  one  day,  and 
Tim  dead  drunk  on  the  floor  ;  that's  the  way 
they  found  them,  and  that's  the  Avay  it'll  be  at 
our  house,  one  of  these  da3''s.  The  cholera  is 
getting  very  bad.  And  where  do  you  live, 
Amy  ?" 

"  I  live  on  Grand  street,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  with  a  lady." 

''  Is  she  good  to  you  ?  Did  she  give  you 
them  flowers?" 

''  She  gave  me  these  cakes,"  said  Amy,  taking 
them  from  her  basket,  "and  here  are  some  pic- 
tures for  you,  that  I  got  in  Sunday-school." 

Johnny  took  the  cakes  gladly,  and  ate  them 
as  if  he  was  very  hungry. 

"  I  wish  you  could  come  to  our  Sunday- 
school,"  continued  Amy.  "  I  like  it  the  best 
of  any  one  I  ever  went  to — Mr.  Kosenburg,  the 
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minster,  is  so  kind.  Then  I  could  see  you  every 
Sunday." 

"I  mean  to  come,"  said  Johnny,  "  only  I 
haven't  any  clothes  fit.  Do  you  suppose  they 
would  let  me  come  just  as  I  am  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed  I"  answered  Amy,  "and 
glad  to  see  you." 

Johnny  and  Amy  walked  along  talking, 
till  they  came  to  John  Stark's  gate.  Then 
Amy  kissed  him  again,  and  bade  him  good-bye 
for  the  present,  promising  that  he  should  walk 
home  vrith  her,  and  see  where  the  church  was. 
She  went  gently  in,  and  finding  Mrs.  Barker 
busily  sewing,  she  came  behind  her,  and  put- 
ting her  hands  over  her  eyes,  kissed  her  two  or 
three  times.     Mrs.  Barker  was  quite  delighted. 

"  Dear  me  !"  said  she,  taking  off  her  glasses, 
and  holding  Amy  a  little  way  off,  to  look  at 
her,  "how  nice  you  look,  and  how  you  grow  ! 
But  seems  to  me,  you  are  rather  thin.  Don't 
they  keep  you  well  ?" 

"Yes,  well  enough,"  said  Amy,  "but  you 
know  it  is  warm  Aveather,  and  I  grow  so  fast. 
And  how  do  you  do,  and  how  is  John  ?" 

"  John's  well — that  is,  middling  well.  He 
runs  back  and  forth  to  see  the  old  lady  so 
much,  I  think  it  kind  of  wears  him,  though  he 
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says  it  don't — he  is  a  good  fellow,  that's  a  fact. 
He  will  be  home  pretty  soon,  for  he  is  always 
in  early  Saturdays,  and  he'll  be  so  glad  to  see 
you !  I  declare,  I'm  as  pleased  to  have  you 
come  in  as  if  you  was  my  own." 

"  See  what  beautiful  flowers  I  have  brought 
you,"  said  Amy,  "  only  I  want  to  take  home 
two  or  three ;  and  now  I  am  going  to  stay  all 
the  afternoon.  Mrs.  Cummings  said  I  might, 
only  I  must  be  home  before  dark." 

Amy  took  off  her  bonnet,  and  taking  some 
work  out  of  the  old  woman's  basket,  sat  down 
to  sew  with  her.  Mrs.  Barker  asked  her  a 
great  many  questions  about  her  place,  and  the 
people  she  was  with ;  and,  finally,  asked  "  if 
they  were  well  oif  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Amy.  "  I 
can't  tell  any  thing  about  it.  Sometimes  I 
think  they  are,  and  sometimes  not.  Miss 
Susan  has  beautiful  dresses  and  bonnets,  and 
all  such  things,  and  the  parlour  is  very  nice. 
Miss  Susan  goes  out  very  often,  and  has  a  deal 
of  company,  evenings  ;  but  the}^  often  say  they 
cannot  afford  this  and  that.  I  don't  know 
what' to  think  sometimes." 

"  I  know  well  enough.  They  are  all  for 
outside   show,    and  half-starve  themselves,    in 
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order  to  look  fine.  There  are  a  great  many 
such  in  the  world,  you  will  find.  Do  you  go  to 
Sunday-school?" 

"  Yes, — every  Sunday, — and  it  is  so  nice, 
Mrs.  Barker,  you  can't  think !  My  teacher 
takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  explain  our 
lessons  to  us,  and  I  have  a  book  every  Sunday. 
They  have  a  large  room  for  the  large  scholars, 
and  another  for  the  little  ones,  Avith  large 
glass-doors  between,  and  pictures  and  maps  all 
round  the  room.  And  Mr.  Rosenburg  goes 
all  round  every  Sunday,  and  speaks  to  the 
children,  and  sometimes  gives  us  a  card  or  a 
little  book,  when  we  say  our  lessons  well ;  and 
all  the  children  like  him  very  much,  and  the 
teachers,  too.  Sometimes  Dr.  H.  comes  into 
the  school.  He  isn't  a  bit  like  Mr.  Rosenburg. 
He  is  such  a  grave  man,  and,  somehow,  dif- 
ferent from  other  people ;  but  he  tells  us  very 
interesting  things.  I  like  him  very  much,  too. 
His  two  daughters  have  classes  in  the  school, 
near  ours.  And  there  is  Miss  Corapton, — I  like 
her  very  much.     I  wonder  if  they  are  rich  !" 

"  What !  old  General  Compton,  that  lives 
on  Grand  street  ?  I  guess  they  are,  child — 
a  great  deal  the  richest  people  in  town.  Gene- 
ral Compton's  father  was  the  richest  man  in 
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all  these  parts.  My  old  man  was  brought  up 
on  his  farm.  I  want  to  know  if  she  teaches  in 
Sunday-school !" 

"Yes,"  said  Amy;  ''and  she  comes  as  re- 
gular as  Sunday  itself.  I  thought  they  must 
be  something  extra,  for  Miss  Susan  often  re- 
peats what  she  says.  '  Miss  Compton  does 
this,'  and  '  Miss  Compton  says  that.'  " 

"  You  don't  like  Miss  Susan  very  well,  then?" 
said  Mrs.  Barker,  smiling. 

"  I  like  her  w^ell  enough,  but  not  as  well  as 
her  mother.  Mrs.  Cummings  is  really  good  to 
me.  I  try  all  I  can  to  please  both  of  them ; 
but  sometimes  I  cannot  satisfy  Miss  Susan,  do 
what  I  will." 

"  I  shouldn't  try  much,  if  I  were  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Barker. 

Amy  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said : 

"  But,  Mrs.  Barker,  would  that  be  right  ? 
You  know  it  says  in  the  Bible,  that  we  are  not 
to  be  eye-servants;  but  in  singleness  of  heart, 
fearing  God,  rendering  our  service  heartily,  as 
unto  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men." 

"  That  don't  mean  that  you  should  fret 
yourself  to  death  to  please  people,"  said  Mrs. 
Barker. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  do  that !"  said  Amy,  laughing; 
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"  but  I  like  to  do  tlie  best  I  can,  whether  they 
are  pleased  or  not,  because  I  feel  happier.  I 
found  the  text  about  that  one  day,  after  Miss 
Susan  had  been  scolding  me,  and  you  don't 
know  how  much  good  it  did  me.  Now,  when 
she  is  really  unreasonable,  I  think.  Well,  I  am 
doing  it  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  man.  Then, 
I  know  I  am  often  awd^w^ard,  and  don't  do 
things  right,  and  so  it  is  my  fault ;  and,  be- 
sides"  

Besides  what,  did  not  appear  ;  for  just  then, 
John  Stark  came  in  and  greeted  Amy  very 
heartily. 

John  was  very  much  pleased  to  find  her  in 
good  health  and  spirits ;  and,  after  chiding  her 
gently  for  not  coming  to  see  them  sooner,  he 
said: 

"  So  you  like  your  place,  do  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Amy, — "a  great  deal 
better  than  I  expected.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not 
like  being  at  the  farm.  But  I  try  to  thank 
God  that  I  have  so  good  a  place." 

"  Do  you  go  to  church  anywhere  ?  You 
were  in  a  great  taking  to  go  to  Sunday-school 
when  you  were  here." 

"Oh,  yes!", said  Amy,  brightening  up  at 
once.     "  And  I  like  it  so  much  I" 
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She  gave  an  animated  description  of  the 
delights  of  her  school,  and  finished  by  repeat- 
ing Mr.  Rosenbiirg's  message. 

"  I  guess  I've  seen  him,"  said  John.  "I 
expect  he  came  to  see  the  old  lady  once  with 
Dr.  H."  ('  The  old  lady,'  was  John's  invaria- 
ble w^ay  of  designating  his  mother-in-law.) 
"  Is  he  a  little  pale  man,  with  light,  curling 
hair,  and  large  blue  eyes,  and  talks  as  fast  as 
his  tongue  will  go  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Amy,  laughing;  ''and 
sa^^s,  '  Oh,  yes — yes,'  every  little  while.  He 
seemed  to  know  all  about  you;  and  told  Miss 
Compton  about  your  taking  care  of  your  mo- 
ther-in-law, and  she  said  she  should  like  to 
see  her." 

"  Dear  me,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Barker,  "you 
will  be  quite  set  up,  with  so  many  great  folks 
taking  notice  of  you.  But  I  reckon  you  feel 
yourself  as  good  as  they,  any  day." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  John  replied, 
thoughtfully.  "  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  long 
enough  before  I  feel  myself  as  good  as  Dr.  H., 
or  the  old  lady  either.  But,  when  does  your 
Mr.  Rosenburg  preach.  Amy  ?  I'd  go  to  hear 
him  if  I  knew,  though  I  haven't  been  inside  of 
a  church  many  times  since  my  poor  girl  died. 
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She  used  to  make  me  go  almost  every  Sunday, 
for  she  was  a  member  of  the  church,  and 
"wanted  me  to  be  one,  too.  Ah,  Avell !  "When 
did  you  say  he  preached,  Amy  ?" 

"He  will  preach  all  day  to-morrow,"  an- 
swered Amy ;  "  for  Dr.  H.  has  gone  away. 
Do  come  over,  John.  I  am  sure  you  will 
like  it." 

''  I  can't  come  in  the  afternoon,"  said  John, 
''  because  of  going  to  see  the  old  lady,  and 
reading  to  her.  She  would  fret  herself  to 
death  unless  I  came  ;  so  I  will  go  in  the  morn- 
ing.    Shall  you  be  there  ?" 

"Not  in  the  morning,"  replied  Amy.  "But 
I  always  go  to  Sunday-school,  and  if  I  wait  a 
few  minutes  at  the  church-door,  I  shall  see 
you.  I  want  Johnny  to  come  over  to  Sunday- 
school,  and  I  am  going  to  take  him  home  with 
me  to  teach  him  the  way.  I  wish,  John,  if  it  is 
not  troubling  you  too  much, — I  wish  you  could 
contrive  to  speak  to,  or  notice  Johnny  now 
and  then.  He  is  a  good  boy,  considering  ;  and 
I  am  afraid  he  has  hard  times  at  home,  from 
what  he  says.  I  don't  mean  that  you  should 
give  him  any  thing,  you  know," — she  conti- 
nued, anxious  lest  she  should  be  misunder- 
stood.    "  It  isn't  that.     Only  he  would  think 
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SO  much  of  it,  if  you  -would  now  and  then 
notice  him,  when  he  comes  after  chips." 

"  I  will  remember  it.  Eut  why  don't  you 
■want  me  to  give  him  any  thing  ?" 

''  Oh,  because  !  You  have  enough  to  do 
now,  and  too  much.  If  you  could  find  him 
any  thing  to  do,  that  would  be  the  best ;  but 
he  don't  know  how  to  do  any  thing." 

"  And  I  suppose  they  would  take  all  he 
earned  away  from  him." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Amy.  "But  it  is  not 
so  much  the  wages,  as  it  is  his  feeling  as 
if  he  had  a  friend,  and  some  one  to  care 
for  him.  That's  what  they  want  more  than 
any  thing." 

"  I  believe  that's  true  enough,"  replied  John. 
"  I'll  see  vfhat  can  be  done  for  Johnny,  if  it  is 
only  to  please  you." 

"  Any  one  would  think,  to  hear  you  talk, 
John,  that  I  had  done  every  thing  in  the  world 
for  you,  instead  of  your  doing  every  thing 
for  me." 

"  That's  just  the  reason,"  said  Mrs.  Barker, 
who  was  getting  tea,  and  making  some  short 
cake  in  honour  of  Amy's  presence.  "  Don't  you 
know  you  almost  always  like  any  thing  you  do 
some  kindness  for — if  it's  only  a  dumb  creature." 
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"I  know  that,"  replied  Amy.  '•  I  have 
often  noticed  it.  There  was  a  man  that  lived 
in  a  little  house  on  Mr.  Ryan's  farm,  that 
hated  cats, — oh,  you  never  saw  any  thing  like 
it ! — and  he  kept  a  great  dog  on  purpose  to 
kill  them.  At  least,  he  did  kill  all  that  came 
in  his  way.  Will,  one  day,  killed  an  old  cat 
in  the  barnyard,  and  all  but  one  of  her  kittens. 
They  were  under  the  barn  floor,  and  one  kitten 
crawled  away,  so  that  it  v>'as  saved.  In  the 
evening  the  man  went  out  to  the  barn,  and 
there  the  little  kitten  was,  mewing  pitifully. 
It  could  just  get  its  nose  up  to  a  knot-hole  in 
the  floor,  and  there  it  mewed  and  mewed ;  and 
Hugh  went  and  got  a  saw,  and  sawed  out  the 
board,  and  took  the  little  thing  out.  He 
thought  he  would  drown  it,  even  then ;  but  it 
snugged  up  in  his  arms,  and  looked  up  at  him, 
purring,  as  if  it  thought  it  had  found  a  friend ; 
so  he  couldn't  bear  to  hurt  it.  He  took  it 
home  and  kept  it,  and  would  not  let  the  dog 
touch  it ;  and  he  grew  as  fond  of  it  as  if  it  was 
a  child,  almost ;  and  after  she  grew  to  be  a 
cat  she  knew  him,  for  she  would  sit  in  the  win- 
dow, and  watch  for  him,  and  run  to  meet  him 
the  minute  he  came  in  sight.  The  funniest 
of  it  was,  that  the  cat  and  dog  became  the 
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closest  friends  in  the  world,  and  always  ate 
and  slept  together.  I  have  often  seen  him 
lying  asleep  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  cat 
between  his  paws." 

"  Well  done  !"  said  Mrs.  Barker.  "  I  thought 
cats  and  dogs  were  natural  enemies." 

"  That  is  all  nonsense  !"  replied  John. 
"  They  are  only  trained  into  it.  A  great  many 
dumb  creatures  would  behave  themselves  very 
decently,  if  men  would  only  let  them  alone." 

Mrs.  Barker  now  called  them  to  the  tea- 
table,  which  was  spread  with  great  show,  in 
honour  of  Amy's  visit.  The  old  woman  had 
even  produced  her  three  silver  spoons — real 
silver — the  last  remains  of  a  set  given  her  by 
her  mistress  on  her  marriage.  "  I  suppose 
you  think  I  might  have  sold  them,"  she  said, 
in  a  half  apologetic  manner  ;  "  but,  somehow, 
I  couldn't  bear  to.  They  was  all  I  had  left, 
and  I  didn't  feel  like  parting  with  them." 

Amy  enjoyed  the  meal  greatly,  feeling 
(though  she  did  not  say  so)  that  it  was  much 
pleasanter  than  eating  with  Miss  Susan  watch- 
ing every  morsel  she  put  in  her  mouth,  and 
grumbling  if  she  helped  herself  twice  to  any 
thing.  It  was  very  agreeable,  too,  to  find 
herself  a  welcome  guest,  and  to  meet  John's 
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cordial  and  friendly  glances,  and  the  old  wo- 
man's smiles,  whenever  she  looked  up.  When 
tea  was  over,  she  helped  Mrs.  Barker  to  wash 
the  dishes  and  put  them  away,  and  then  it  was 
time  to  go  home ;  for  she  was  very  an?dous  not 
to  be  behind  her  time  a  moment.  John  would 
not  allow  the  old  woman  to  urge  her  to  stay, 
but  put  on  his  hat  to  walk  part  of  the  way  home 
with  her. 

Johnny  was  waiting  at  the  gate  when  they 
came  out,  and,  taking  his  sister's  hand,  they 
three  walked  along,  chatting  very  pleasantly, 
till  they  reached  the  church  that  Amy  at- 
tended. There  she  bid  her  friends  good-night, 
with  a  special  charge  to  Johnny  not  to  forget  the 
road,  and  took  her  way  home  with  a  light  heart. 
She  had  nearly  reached  Mrs.  Cummings'  gate, 
when  she  heard  her  name  called ;  and,  looking 
in  the  direction  from  whence  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded, she  was  surprised  to  see  Viney  Clarke 
hanging  over  a  gate  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street. 

"Why,  Amy,  is  that  you?"  said  Viney. 
*'I  wonder  if  you  are  alive  yet  !  Come  here. 
I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

Amy  did  not  like  Viney  at  all,  and  she 
would  have  passed  on ;  but  the  desire  to  hear 
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from  lier  friends  at  the  farm  overcame  her, 
and  she  went  across. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Viney  ?"  said  she ;  ''when 
did  you  come  from  home  ?" 

"A  few  weeks  ago,"  said  Viney.  "  Where 
do  you  live  ?" 

''  I  live  at  Mrs.  Cummings',  on  this  street," 
said  Amy.  "  How  were  they  at  the  farm, 
when  you  came  away?" 

"  Oh,  they  are  all  sick !"  said  Yiney,  who 
never  could  tell  any  thing  just  as  it  was. 
"They  have  all  had  fevers,  and  the' doctor 
thought  they  would  die.  Such  dreadful  times 
as  they  have  had  !  Mother  says  it  is  a  judg- 
ment on  them  for  their  pride  and  meanness. 
However,  they  are  all  better,  but  Lizzie." 

"Oh,  Viney!  She  is  not  dead?"  cried 
Amy,  bursting  into  tears. 

"  No,  she  ain't  dead.  That  is,  she  wasn't 
the  last  I  heard ;  but  the  doctor  thinks  she 
will  go  into  a  decline.  She  is  dreadful  thin, 
and  has  a  shocking  cough.  All  her  people 
have  died  of  consumption,  you  know,"  conti- 
nued Viney,  who  had  a  great  talent  at  admin- 
istering discomfort. 

Amy  did  not  wait  to  hear  any  more.  She 
felt  as  if  her  heart  would  break  as  she  thought 
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that  slic  should  probably  never  see  her  dear 
Miss  Lizzie  again ;  and  she  had  not  succeeded 
in  restraining  her  tears,  when  she  reached 
home,  and  Avas  met  by  Miss  Susan  at  the 
kitchen  door.  Mrs.  Cummings  was  within, 
washing:  the  tea  dishes. 

"  So  that  is  the  way  you  come  home,  is  it  ?" 
said  the  young  lady,  tartly.  "  I  don't  think 
visiting  does  you  much  good,  I  must  say.  I 
suppose  3^ou  are  crying  because  you  had  to 
come  back  to  work  !" 

"  I  guess  you'd  cry  yourself,  Miss  Susan,  if 
you  heard  that  your  best  friends  were  sick  and 
dying !" 

It  was  such  a  rare  thing  for  Amy  to  show 
any  temper,  that  Miss  Susan  looked  at  her 
astonished. 

"Well,  I  declare!"  said  she.  "You  have 
learned  a  lesson  of  impudence !  How  dare 
you  speak  so  ?" 

"Hush,  Susan!  For  shame !"  interrupted 
her  mother.     "  What  is  the  matter,  chikl?" 

Amy  told  her  story.  Mrs.  Cummings  sym- 
pathized witli  her,  and  tried  to  comfort  her  by 
saying  she  had  no  doubt  Viney  exaggerated 
matters,    and   praised  her  for  being  home  in 
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season,  and  advised  her  to  say  her  prayers  and 


go  to  bed. 


As  for  Miss  Snsan,  if  she  was  at  all  ashamed 
of  herself,  she  had  not  the  grace  to  say  so, 
and  she  repaid  her  mother  for  her  reproof,  by 
sulking  all  the  next  day. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Amy  was 
up  betimes,  anxious  to  prove  that  her  visit  had 
done  her  no  harm.  She  put  the  parlours  in 
nice  order,  and  then  set  the  table  and  had  break- 
fast ready  before  Mrs.  Cummings  made  her  ap- 
pearance. She  received  some  words  of  praise 
from  that  lady,  but  Miss  Susan  was  far  from 
pleased  at  being  roused  so  early — it  was  half- 
past  seven.  When  breakfast  was  finally  over, 
the  dishes  put  away,  and  Mrs.  Cummings  and 
Susan  had  gone  to  church,  Amy  took  her  Ques- 
tion Book  and  Testament,  and  sat  dovm  on  tho 
steps  to  learn  her  lesson.  She  was  very  much 
engaged  in  finding  answers  to  the  questions, 
when  the  back  gate  was  opened,  and  Yiney 
Clark  put  her  head  within. 

"  Have  your  folks  gone  to  meeting.  Amy  ?" 
she  asked;  "I  am  coming  to  see  you,  if  they 
are." 

Amy  was  far  from  pleased  at  the  interrup- 
tion, and  she  was  afraid  Mrs.  Cummings 
would  not  like  to  have  any  one  there  while  she 
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was  gone ;  so  she  determined  to  give  Viney  no 
encouragement  to  prolong  her  stay,  and  asked 
her  3vhat  she  wanted. 

^' Oh,  nothing!"  said  Viney, — taking  a 
seat  on  the  steps, — "  only  to  talk  a  little. 
Our  folks  have  all  gone  out  and  left  the 
baby  with  me  ;  but  I  had  no  notion  of  being 
there  all  alone,  so  I  put  him  to  sleep,  and 
came  over  here.  They  are  so  mean,  they 
make  a  regular  fuss  if  I  go  out  more  than 
three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  on  Sunday  I 
must  go  when  they  are  out,  or  not  at  all.  How 
often  do  you  go  ?" 

"  I  have  only  been  out  once  since  I  came 
here,"  answered  Amy,  "  except  to  market  with 
Mrs.  Cummings.  Are  you  not  afraid  to  leave 
the  baby  alone?" 

"  Oh,  dear !  no  !  But  don't  they  let  you  go 
out  ?  I  would  not  live  with  such  folks.  I  sup- 
pose they  are  well  off,  ain't  they  ?  Come,  let's 
go  over  the  house  !  They  won't  be  home  for 
an  hour." 

"  I  would  rather  not,"  said  Amy,  "  and, 
Viney,  I  would  rather  you  would  come  some 
time  when  Mrs.  Cummings  is  at  home,  if  you 
please." 

''  Oh,  don't  fret  yourself !     I  shall  be  home 
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long  before  she  is ;  and  how  is  she  to  know  any 
thing  rfibout  it,  unless  you  are  fool  enough  to 
tell  her?" 

"Besides — I  must  get  my  Sunday-school 
lesson,  and  I  cannot,  when  you  are  talking  to 
me. 

"I  do  wonder  if  you  are  going  to  Sunday- 
school  yet — a  great  girl  like  you!  I'd  be 
asham.ed  to  be  seen  there.  Oh,  pshaw  I  never 
mind  your  lesson!  I  want  to  see  if  your 
parlours  are  as  nice  as  ours." 

Amy  steadily  refused,  however,  to  let  Viney 
into  the  house ;  and  she  departed,  not  very 
"well  pleased  with  her  reception,,  and  mutter- 
ing that  "  she  would  make  her  repent  of  her 
airs  !" — "  she  would  take  her  down  a  peg  or 
two  yet !" 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone.  Amy  applied 
herself  to  her  lesson  with  all  diligence,  and 
soon  had  it  learned.  She  then  set  the  table 
for  dinner,  and  dressed  herself  ready  to  go  out 
as  soon  as  the  ladies  should  come  in.  They 
were  rather  later  than  usual,  and  Amy  began 
to  grow  impatient,  fearing  that  she  should  lose 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  John  Stark,  and 
meeting  Johnny  at  the  church-door.  Presently 
they  made  their  appearance. 
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"Oh,  dear!"  said  Miss  Susan,  throwing  her- 
self down  on  the  sofa.  "  Oh,  how  tired  I  am ! 
I  do  wish  Mr.  Rosenburg  would  shorten  his 
sermons  a  little !  but,  of  course,  he  would  not 
leave  out  a  word  for  the  world.  Here,  Amy — 
take  my  bonnet  up-stairs,  and  bring  me  dovm 
the  book  I  w^as  reading.  It  is  on  the  bed  I 
believe,  or  somewhere  up-stairs." 

Amy  carried  up  the  bonnet,  but  the  book 
was  not  to  be  found. 

"  Dear  me  !  Can't  you  look  till  you  find 
it  ?  You  are  dreadfully  afraid  of  a  little 
trouble  I" 

Amy  began  to  feel  very  impatient  at  being 
kept  so  long,  but  she  reflected  that  it  Avas  pro- 
per for  her  to  try  and  please  her  employers; 
and.  after  much  searching,  she  found  the  book, 
and  brought  it  to  Miss  Susan.  But  that  was 
not  all. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  brought  my  bag  home  from 
Mrs.  Warner's.  Amy,  go  into  the  front  par- 
lour, and  see  if  it  is  there  anywhere." 

"  Don't  keep  Amy  any  longer,  my  dear  Su- 
san. Don't  you  know  it  is  high  time  she  was 
gone  to  Sunday-school  ?  Kun  along  now, 
Amy !" 

"  Ridiculous,  mother !     Just  as  jf  it  would 
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hurt  her  to  wait  a  minute  !  But  you  always 
think  more  of  her  convenience  than  you  do 
of  mine." 

"  AVhy,  Susan,  my  chiki !  How  can  you 
speak  so?" 

,  '•'■  Dear  me  !  what  did  I  say  ?  You  make 
such  a  fuss  for  the  least  word.  I  never  can 
suit  3"ou,  do  what  I  will." 

Amy  heard  this  conversation  as  she  was  pass- 
ing out,  and  she  could  not  help  thinking  that 
it  was  not  street  children  only  that  were  impu- 
dent to  their  parents.  She  made  all  the  haste 
she  could,  and  arrived  at  Sunday-school  just  as 
prayers  were  over.  Johnny  was  waiting  at 
the  gate,  but  John  Stark  had  been  obliged 
to  2;o  home.  She  led  the  child  into  the  school- 
room,  and  gave  him  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
teachers.  He  was  a  little  disappointed  at 
not  sitting  with  Amy,  but  his  attention  was 
soon  occupied  by  the  sight  of  so  many  nicely- 
dressed  children,  and  by  the  pictm^es  on  the 
walls  of  the  infant  school-room.  Miss  Comp- 
ton  examined  him,  and  found  that  he  knew 
the  alphabet,  and  could  say  some  short  hymns 
and  Bible  verses.  Bather  surprised  at  the 
extent  of  his  acquirements,  she  asked  him  who 
taught  him. 
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"  Amy, "  said  Johnny,  proudly.  "  She  taught 
me  every  thing." 

"Is  Amy  Kelly  your  sister?"  asked  Miss 
Compton. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  child. 

"  I  should  think  she  vms  a  very  nice  girl, 
indeed,  to  take  so  much  pains  "vv'ith  you.  If  I 
give  you  this  card  of  verses  to  take  home  with 
you,  do  you  think  Amy  could  find  time  to 
teach  them  to  you  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Johnny,  doubtfully; 
— "  she  lives  out  now,  and  I  hardly  ever  see 
her  ;  but  I  will  ask  her." 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Compton,  "  you  can  take 
it  at  any  rate,  and  see.  I  am  glad  you  have 
such  a  good  sister,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  very 
good,  and  do  every  thing  she  tells  you." 

Miss  Compton  novf  turned  her  attention  to 
some  of  the  other  pupils,  leaving  Johnny  to 
take  care  of  himself  a  while.  His  eyes  were 
caught  by  a  picture  on  the  wall,  which  he 
studied  v,'ith  great  attention.  It  represented 
a  man  taking  some  little  children  in  his  arms, 
while  others  stood  round  him,  looking  in  his 
face,  or  holding  to  his  clothes.  Johnny  thought 
it  was  a  beautiful  picture,  and  felt  very  desirous 
to  know  what  it  vras  about. 
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He  was  just  going  to  ask  a  pretty  little  boy 
next  him,  when  he  received  a  sharp  pinch  from 
behind.  lie  turned  quickly  round  to  see  who 
had  done  it ;  but  there  was  no  one  near  him 
except  a  boy  who  was  reading  very  busily, 
and  Johnny  thought  it  could  not  be  he.  He 
had  a2!;ain  become  absorbed  in  his  favourite 
print,  when  he  received  another  pinch;  and, 
turning  more  quickly  than  before,  he  caught 
the  offender  in  the  act.  It  was  the  same 
boy  who  had  been  so  much  engaged  with 
his  book. 

"  What  did  you  do  that  for  ?  You'd  better 
let  me  alone !"  said  Johnny,  regarding  him 
with  a  threatening  countenance. 

"Do  what?"  asked  the  boy  Avith  a  grave 
face.    "  I  didn't  touch  you,  Paddy." 

"  You  did — you  pinched  me !"  said  Johnny  ; 
*'  and  my  name  is  not  Paddy,  either  !" 

"  Hush,  Paddy !  Don't  get  mad !  I  guess  you 
pinched  yourself,  by  mistake." 

"  I  didn't — you  pinched  me,  and  if  you  was 
out  of  doors,  I'd  thrash  you,  I  would !" 

"  Say  you  so !"  said  his  tormentor.  "  I  should 
like  to  see  you." 

Johnny  could  have  done  it  easily  enough, 
but  he  was  awed  by  the  place  where  he  found 
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himself;  and  so,  instead  of  striking,  lie  began 
to  cry. 

Miss  Compton's  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  noise,  and  she  came  to  see  what  the 
matter  was. 

"  It's  that  little  Irish  boy  '  He  keeps  dis- 
turbing the  class,  and  he  says  he'll  thrash  me." 

"  He  pinched  me  !"  sobbed  Johnny,  ''  and  I 
won't  stay  here  to  be  pinched^so  !" 

"  You  did  pinch  him,  you  know  you  did !"  said 
a  little  girl  on  the  seat  behind  him.  "He  was 
as  quiet  and  good  as  could  be,  looking  at  the 
picture,  till  you  began  to  pinch  him,  and  call 
him  names." 

"  And  I  saw  him  too,  Miss.  Compton,"  chimed 
in  another  little  voice.  "  He  is  always  teas- 
ing some  of  us,  and  I  wish  he  did  not  come 
here." 

Miss  Compton  made  some  further  inquiries ; 
and,  finding  that  Georgie  Ho'^^je  was  really 
the  one  to  blame,  she  set  him  on  a  seat  by 
himself ;  and,  taking  Johnny  by  the  hand,  she 
wiped  away  his  tears  and  quieted  him.  Then 
she  explained  to  him  the  picture  that  had  inte- 
rested him  so  much,  and  gave  him  a  small 
coloured  card  representing  the  same  scene. 
The   glass   doors   were  now  opened,   and   the 
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cliildrGn  all  sang  together  ;  and  then  there  T^'as 
a  prayer,  and  they  all  went  home. 

Amy  and  Johnny  remained  at  the  church 
for  the  afternoon  service,  and  Amy  employed 
most  of  the  interval  in  teachino;  her  brother 
his  hymn,  and  talking  to  him  about  it.  He 
told  her  what  Miss  Compton  had  said  about 
her  teaching  him  ;  and  Amy  promised  to  ask 
Mrs.  Cummings  if  he  might  come  once  in  the 
week,  and  let  her  show  him  about  his  lessons. 
'^  But  be  sure,  Johnny,  you  don't  tell  mother, 
or  she  will  be  coming  after  me." 

Johnny  promised  to  be  discreet.  ''  She  will 
never  think  of  asking  me  where  I  have  been," 
s-aid  he.  "  She  never  cares  where  I  am,  except 
she  wants  me  to  do  something." 

"  Will  you  stay  to  church  ?"  asked  Amy. 

"  No,  I  guess  not.  She  might  ask  where  I 
had  been  so  long.  I  guess  I  had  better  go 
home." 

Amy  thought  that  Johnny  might  get  too 
tired,  as  he  was   altoo-ether  unused  to  sittins; 

"CD  O 

still ;  so  she  let  him  go,  after  charging  him  to 
be  in  time  next  Sunday,  (a  point  which  he  was 
not  likely  to  forget,)  and  giving  him  a  multi- 
tude of  messages  for  Mrs.  Barker  and  John 
Stark,  in  case  he  should  see  them.     She  took 
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an  opportunity,  that  same  afternoon,  to  tell 
Mrs.  Cummings  of  Viney's  visit,  and  to  ask  ^Tllat 
she  should  do  if  she  came  again. 

"Just  as  you  did  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings. "  I  am  glad  you  have  so  much  sense. 
How  did  3^ou  know  any  thing  about  her  ?" 

"They  lived  near  Mrs.  Ryan's,"  replied 
Amy  ;  "  and  I  used  to  see  her  and  the  others 
sometimes,  but  not  often ;  for  Mrs.  Ryan  did 
not  like  them  much." 

"Well !"  said  Mrs.  Cummings,  "if  she  comes 
again,  and  I  am  here,  let  me  know  ;  and,  if 
you  are  alone,  act  just  as  you  did  to-day.  I 
hope  you  are  going  to  turn  out  a  good  girl. 
Amy ;  but  I  never  judge  in  a  hurry.  However, 
I  will  say  this  for  you,  that  you  have  done  very 
well  indeed,  so  far." 

Emboldened  by  this  praise.  Amy  ventured 
to  prefer  her  request  in  regard  to  Johnny. 
"  He  need  not  come  into  the  house  at  all,  Mrs. 
Cummings  ;  but  if  you  would  just  let  him  come 
and  sit  on  the  back  step  with  me  a  little  while, 
I  should  be  so  glad, — and  it  would  do  him  so 
much  good." 

Mrs.  Cummings  thought  a  little,  and  finally 
consented,  on  condition  that  Amy  should  be 
responsible  for  Johnny's  good  behaviour,  and 
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engage  that  lie  should  not  touch  any  thing 
not  helonging  to  him ;  ■which  she  gladly  pro- 
mised, knowing  that  she  could  do  so  with 
safety.  She  tried  to  show  her  orratitude  durins: 
the  week,  hy  doing  every  thing  to  please  both 
her  and  Miss  Susan,  especially  the  latter,  who 
was  so  far  w^on  by  Amy's  efforts,  that  she  did 
not  find  fault  with  her  more  than  once  a  day, 
and  even  made  her  a  present  of  an  old  muslin 
frock  of  her  own,  which  Amy  mended  and 
tucked  up,  and  w^orked  over  into  a  very  re- 
spectable Sunday  frock. 

She  was  delighted,  the  next  Sundny,  to  find 
her  good  friend,  the  boat-builder,  waiting,  with 
little  Johnny,  in  the  porch,  and  to  hear  him 
say  that  he  liked  her  minister  very  much. 
Johnny  was  gratified  with  the  news  that  he 
was  to  come  the  next  \¥ednesday  evening, 
and  learn  his  lesson  with  Amy ;  and  she  had 
time  to  assure  herself  that  he  could  repeat 
two  verses  from  his  card  with  tolerable  exact- 
ness. Her  own  lesson  was  w-ell  learned,  and 
she  received  a  card  from  Mr.  Rosenburg  as  a 
reward.  Miss  Compton,  as  she  passed  near  the 
class,  stopped  to  tell  her  that  little  Johnny 
behaved  very  well,  and  had  his  lesson  nicely. 
And,  altogether,  the  day  was  a  happy  one. 
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The  next  day,  when  Amy  had  finished  clean- 
ing the  kitchen  after  the  washing,  and  Yvas 
just  going  up-stairs  to  dress  herself,  Viney 
put  her  head  in  at  the  door. 

"  Dear  me !  Have  you  just  got  through 
■washing  ?  I  had  all  my  clothes  out  by  two 
o'clock." 

"  So  had  I,"  said  Amy;  "but  I  had  some 
other  things  to  do  afterwards.  Do  you  want 
any  thing,  Viney  ?" 

"jSTo, — only  to  see  you!  Oh,  what  nice 
peaches  !"  (Mrs.  Cummings  had  just  bought 
some  to  preserve,  and  left  them  on  the  kitchen 
table,  while  she  went  up-stairs  to  change  her 
dress.)     "  Give  me  one,  can't  you  ?" 

"No,"  said  Amy.     "  They  are  not  mine." 

"  I  didn't  suppose  they  were  ;  but  you  can 
give  me  one,  can't  you  ?  Come,  give  me  that 
small  one  ;  nobody  will  miss  it." 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  would  give  you  what 
was  not  mine  ?  I  would  as  soon  take  one,  and 
eat  it  myself!" 

"Amy!"  called  Miss  Susan,  from  the  top 
of  the  stairs.  "  Come  up  here  and  fasten  my 
dress." 

Amy  was  in  a  dilemma.  She  did  not  like 
to   keep   Miss  Susan   waiting,   and    she  liked 
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still  less  to  leave  Vinej  alone  with  the 
peaches.  • 

''  Will  you  please  wait  a  minute,  Miss 
Susan?"'  she  asked. 

"  No.     I  can't  be  kept  waiting  !" 

Amy  saw  no  way  but  to  go  ;  and  the  moment 
her  back  was  turned,  Viney  pocketed  two  of 
the  peaches,  and  went  off.  Susan  found  some- 
thing more  for  Amy  to  do  when  the  dress  was 
jBnished,  which  detained  her  for  some  time ; 
and,  when  she  came  doAvn,  Mrs.  Cummings 
was  engaged  in  paring  the  fruit. 

"Amy,"  said  she,  "some  one  has  taken 
tvfo  of  these  peaches." 

Amy  coloured,  comprehending  in  a  moment 
that  she  was  suspected;  and  Mrs.  Cummings 
continued : 

"I  thought  you  were  too  honest  a  girl  to  take 
what  did  not  belong  to  you  !  Now,  don't  attempt 
to  deny  it ;  for  I  know  just  how  I  left  them." 

"  I  know  I  have  not  touched  them,  any 
way,"  said  Amy.  "Viney  Clarke  was  here, 
and  wanted  me  to  give  her  one,  and  I  wouldn't. 
Perhaps  she  took  them." 

"  Well,  perhaps  she  did,"  said  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings. "  I  should  not  like  to  find  you  out  in 
such  a  trick.      But  you  need  not  colour  a!id 
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look  so  angry,  the  moment  one  hints  such  a 
thing.     That  is  vel-y  foolish  !" 

Amy  thought  to  herself  that  it  was  enough 
to  make  any  one  colour ;  but  she  was  wise 
enough  to  know  that  it  is  much  better  not  to 
answer  at  all,  unless  one  can  do  so  with  per- 
fect good  humour.  So  she  held  her  peace, 
and  went  on  with  her  work. 

"  I  do  not  see  what  makes  that  girl  hang 
about  here,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Cummings. 
''  I  am  afraid  you  have  given  her  some  en- 
couragement to  come  and  see  you.  You  know 
I  cannot  have  people  coming  about  the  place. 
I  w^as  rather  doubtful  whether  it  was  best  to 
let  your  little  brother  come  here ;  but  if  he 
does,  that  is  no  reason  Avhy  others  should ;  and 
you  must  understand,  once  for  all,  that  I  vfon't 
have  it." 

Mrs.  Cummings  had  worked  herself  into 
quite  a  heat.  She  was  rather  out  of  humour, 
for  she  had  just  been  paying  some  taxes, — a 
task  always  particularly  trying  to  her  temper. 
She  was  vexed,  too,  at  the  loss  of  her  peaches ; 
and,  not  having  much  self-command,  she 
vented  the  whole  of  her  annoyance  upon  Amy, 
who  felt  that  it  was  rather  hard  to  be  scolded 
at  for  what  she  could  not  help. 
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"  I  am  sure  I  don't  want  her  to  come  here, 
Mrs.  Cummings,"  said  she.  "I  never  asked 
her  to  come,  and  don't  mean  to." 

"  Don't  answer  me  so,  Amy  !  When  I  speak 
to  you,  I  won't  have  any  impertmence  from 
you — not  a  word  !  Unless  you  had  asked  her, 
or,  at  least,  talked  with  her,  she  would  never 
have  come,  I  am  confident." 

Amy  novf  coloured  more  than  ever,  and  bit 
her  lip  to  keep  from  crying.  Still  she  thought 
she  would  not  do  any  thing  "wrong  if  she  could 
help  it. 

"Shall  I  set  the  table  for  tea  now?"  she 
asked,  hoping  to  change  the  subject. 

"  Now,  don't  look  so  like  a  mad  cat.  Amy, 
and  don't  go  to  crying  !  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
a  child  show  so' much  of  temper.  I  am  afraid 
your  Sunday-school  and  Bible-reading  does 
not  do  you  much  good,  if  it  does  not  teach  you 
to  behave  better.  Now  don't  let  me  have  to 
speak  to  you  again ;  and,  remember,  I  will 
have  no  impertinence.  Yes,  3^ou  can  set  the 
table,  if  you  think  you  can  do  it  properly." 

Amy  felt  very  uncomfortable  indeed.  She 
would  have  tried  to  set  the  matter  right,  but 
the  more  she  said  the  worse  it  was ;  so  she  went 
into  the  parlour  without  answering  again.     Her 
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disturbance  of  mind  made  her  rather  less  care- 
ful than  usual,  and  so  it  chanced  that  in  pass- 
ing around  the  room,  she  knocked  over  a  very 
light  stand  at  ■which  Miss  Susan  was  sitting 
with  her  work-box,  and  scattered  the  contents 
of  the  box  all  about  the  floor,  besides  treading 
upon  Miss  Susan's  foot  in  her  confusion.  Now, 
that  young  lady  Avas  even  more  "  out  of  sorts" 
than  her  mamma;  for  some  company,  that  was 
to  have  made  some  visits  with  her,  had  failed  to 
come ;  and,  under  these  aggravated  circum- 
stances, it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  she 
should  keep  such  a  temper  as  her's. 

"You  little,  good-for-nothing  vixen  !  How 
dare  you  ?  You  did  it  on  purpose,  you  know 
you  did.  I'll  teach  you" — and  with  these 
words  Miss  Susan's  fair  hand  inflicted  a  severe 
blow  on  Amy's  ear ! 

Amy's  temper  now  rose  as  well  as  Miss  Su- 
san's ;  and,  leaving  the  room,  she  walked  straight 
into  the  kitchen,  and  said  in  a  voice  which 
trembled  from  passion,  "  Mrs.  Cummings,  I 
will  thank  you  to  pay  me  my  wages  and  let  me 
go.  I  am  not  going  to  stay  here  to  be  treated 
so — to  be  struck  by  Miss  Susan.  I  should 
think  a  young  lady  would  be  ashamed  to  do 
such  a  thing." 


'*  You  did  it  on  purpose,  you  know  you  did."     p.  236, 
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Mrs.  Cummina'S  stared  in  amazement,  for 
Amy's  temper  was  so  seldom  ruffled,  that  she 
had  almost  forgotten  that  the  child  could  have 
any. 

"What  is  the  matter  now?"  she  asked. 
"  Who  has  been  slapping  you?" 

"  I  did,"  said  Miss  Susan,  who  had  followed 
her  into  the  kitchen,  "and  I'll  doit  again  if 
she  don't  behave  better.  She  pushed  over  the 
stand  on  purpose,  and  scattered  the  things  all 

over  the  room — the  little,  impudent ."    We 

will  not  repeat  the  word  Miss  Susan  used,  for 
it  was  not  a  very  lady-like  one. 

"  I  did  not  do  it  on  purpose,  and  I  am  not 
impudent,"  answered  Amy.  "I've  seen  you 
knock  that  very  stand  over  yourself  more  than 
once,  Miss  Susan,  and  you  said  it  was  so  un- 
steady that  it  was  not  fit  to  set  any  thing  on. 
I  am  willing  to  work  as  hard  as  I  can,  and  to  try 
and  please  people,  but  I  won't  be  treated  so." 

Mrs.  Cummings  had  begun  to  be,  in  secret,  a 
little  ashamed  of  herself,  for  her  treatment  of 
Amy ;  and  she  was,  moreover,  aware  that  she 
could  not  get  a  girl  to  supply  her  place  with- 
out paying  her  almost  twice  as  much :  so  she 
set  herself  to  pacify  the  child. 

"  Come,  come,  Amy !    Don't  talk  go  !     Take 
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time  to  think  about  it.  You  are  angry  now. 
Susan  should  not  have  struck  you,  but  never 
mind  it.  I  am  surprised  at  you,  Susan !  How 
could  you  do  any  thing  so  unlady-like  ?  What 
if  Miss  Compton  or  her  brother  had  seen  you? 
There,  Amy,  don't  be  troubled  about  it  any 
more.     I  am  sorry  Miss  Susan  vras  so  hasty." 

••' I  was  not  hasty!"  exclaimed  Susan.  "I'd 
do  so  again  in  a  minute  !  You  always  make 
out  that  I  am  to  blame,  mother,  you  know  you 
do!"  and  she  burst  into  a  violent  passion  and 
a  flood  of  tears. 

"  Susan,  hold  your  peace,  and  go  into  the 
other  room  this  instant !"  said  her  mother,  in  a 
severe  tone.  "  There  is  Mr.  AYest  coming  in, 
now.  A  pretty  figure  you  are  to  show  yourself, 
to  be  sure  !     Go  up-stairs  and  wash  your  face." 

"  There  is  no  water  there.  Miss  Susan,"  said 
Amy,  whose  anger,  never  lasting,  always  van- 
ished at  the  first  kind  word.  She  got  the 
water,  and  ran  up-stairs,  and  came  down  before 
the  door-bell  was  rung. 

*' See  what  a  forgivingtem.per  the  child  has," 
said  Mrs.  Cummings.  "  I  am  really  ashamed, 
Susan,  that  j^ou  should  forget  yourself  so. 
There  is  nothing  people  (and  especially  gentle- 
men) dread  so  much  as  a  scolding,  fretful  tern- 
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per;  and  you  -will  certainly  be  caught  some  day, 
unless  you  put  more  restraint  on  yourself.  Put 
your  collar  on  straight — you  have  twisted  it 
half  round.  You  know  very  well  we  could  not 
get  a  girl  to  do  Amy's  work  for  less  than  a 
dollar  a  week;  and  then,  very  likely,  she  would 
not  be  half  as  neat  or  economical.  Tie  your 
shoes,  child — there  is  a  clean  handkerchief  on 
the  ironing-table.  There,  now  you  look  fit  to  be 
seen  ;  and,  besides,"  said  Mrs.  Cummings,  as  an 
after-thought,  '•  you  know  it  is  very  sinful  to 
get  into  such  fits  of  passion." 

Miss  Susan  did  not  get  the  full  benefit  of 
this  lesson  of  morality,  for  she  v/as  already  in 
the  parlour,  apologizing  to  Mr.  West  for  hav- 
ing kept  him  waiting.  "  She  had  been  en^ 
gaged  in  some  domestic  duties.  They  had  not 
very  good  servants,  and  she  could  not  think  of 
leaving  every  thing  to  mamma/' 

Meantime  Mrs.  Cummino;s  had  been  talking 
to  Amy  in  the  kitchen ;  and  Amy,  whose  con- 
science began  to  reproach  her  for  being  so 
angry,  was  easily  induced  to  go  on  setting  the 
table,  after  she  had  picked  up  the  contents  of 
the  pattern-box.  Mrs.  Cummings  was  about  to 
send  her  to  the  storeroom  for  some  cake,  but 
Amy  drew  back  from  the  offered  key. 
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"I  would  rather  not,  Mrs.  Cummings.  Some- 
thing might  be  wrong,  and  then  it  would  be 
laid  to  me.  I  will  watch  the  peaches,  while 
you  go." 

"Really,  Amy,  I  did  not  think  you  were  so 
proud  !" 

Amy  was  not  quite  sure  that  she  was  right 
in  being  so  proud,  but  still  she  would  not  go ; 
and  Mrs.  Cummings  went  herself,  considering 
that,  after  all,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  Amy 
should  feel  hurt  at  being  suspected ;  especially, 
when  she  Avas  really  careful  not  to  meddle  with 
things.  She  praised  her  for  setting  the  table 
so  neatly,  and  repeated  that  she  must  not 
mind  Miss  Susan.  She  was  not  very  well, 
and  had  been  worried ;  and,  besides,  she  was 
naturally  hasty — "  that  had  been  her  dispo- 
sition from  a  child."  As  if  that  were  any 
excuse  !  However,  Amy  was  easily  persuaded 
to  give  up  the  idea  of  going  away,  at  least 
for  the  present.  She  brushed  her  hair  smooth, 
put  on  a  clean  apron,  and  waited  at  tea  with 
great  propriety ;  and  Miss  Susan  Avas  com- 
pelled to  allow,  that  it  would  not  be  very  easy 
to  fill  her  place. 

"  You  must  not  mind  me,  Amy.  I  am  al- 
ways quick  as  a  flash,  but  I  never  bear  malice. 
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There  is  a  piece  of.  cake  for  you,  and  some 
sweetmeats." 

Amy  swallowed  her  pride,  and  accepted  both 
the  apology  and  the  gift,  though  she  could  not 
help  wondering  whether  Miss  Susan  would  have 
considered  it  any  excuse,  if  she  had  remarked, 
when  the  box  fell  over,  that  she  must  not  mind 
it — she  was  naturally  careless,  &c. 

She  ate  the  sweetm.eets,  but  saved  the  cake 
for  Johnny.  She  did  her  work  as  neatly  as 
possible,  and  went  to  bed,  fedling  very  tired. 
She  did  not  feel  at  all  satisfied  with  herself,  for 
she  was  conscious  that  she  had  indulged  very 
improper  feelings,  and  committed  a  great  sin 
in  giving  way  to  her  temper  as  she  had  done. 
Amy  had  not  been  one-tenth  part  as  well 
taucrht  as  Miss  Susan,  but  she  had  been  too 
well  taught  to  plead  her  natural  disposition  as 
an  excuse  for  doing  wrong. 

Her  chapter  that  night  gave  an  account  of  our 
Saviour's  mock-trial  before  Herod  and  Pilate; 
and,  as  she  read  the  story  of  the  meekness  of 
the  blessed  Jesus  under  the  reproaches  and 
blovY's  of  his  cruel  enemies,  she  felt  painfully 
that  she  had  shown  little  of  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
She  could  not  help  crying,  as  she  remembered 
how  angry  she  had  been ;   and,  kneeling  down, 

21 
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.she  besought  God  to  forgive  her,  and  to  give  her 
more  grace,  that  she  might  be  humble  and  pa- 
tient, like  her  divine  Master. 

Amy  said  no  more  about  going  away,  and 
Mrs.  Cummings  treated  her  about  as  usual;  but 
things  were  not  quite  so  comfortable  as  they 
had  been  before.  Miss  Susan  was  a  good  deal 
ashamed  of  herself  when  she  came  to  think  the 
matter  over,  and  she  felt  vexed  at  Amy,  for 
having  witnessed  her  ill  temper.  It  is  almost 
always  rather  difficult  to  feel  right  toward  peo- 
ple whom  we  have  injured.  Mrs.  Cummings 
could  not  quite  get  over  the  affair  of  the  peaches 
either.  She  watched  Amy  closely,  and  almost 
unconsciously  interpreted  many  things  to  her 
disadvantage. 

Thus,  when  little  Johnny  came  on  Wednes- 
day evening  to  have  Amy  teach  him  his  lesson, 
she  asked  Mrs.  Cummings  if  she  might  give 
him  his  supper,  intending  herself  to  go  without. 
Mrs.  Cummings  told  Amy  to  eat  her  supper, 
and  gave  Johnny  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter 
herself;  but  when  she  came  in,  through  the 
yard,  a  little  while  after  and  found  him  eating  a 
piece  of  cake,  she  concluded  at  once  that  Amy 
had  taken  it  for  him  without  leave ;  and,  though 
she  said  nothing,  she  was  very  much  displeased. 
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Amy,  however,  quite  unconscious  of  the  sus- 
picion, took  great  pleasure  in  seeing  Johnny's 
enjoyment  of  his  cake,  and  then  in  teaching 
him  his  hvmn,  and  sinffins;  it  with  him.  He  was 
very  quick  in  learning  it,  and  could  say  all  the 
four  verses  perfectly  before  he  left.  He  had 
seen  John  Stark,  too,  and  could  tell  Amy  that 
they  were  all  well  there ;  so  she  had  a  pleasant 
evening,  and  went  to  bed  quite  happy. 

Thing's  went  on  in  this  vrav  for  three  or  four 
weeks ;  and,  in  that  time.  Amy  went  to  see  John 
two  or  three  times,  always  coming  home  in 
good  spirits  and  good  season.  Viney  dropped 
in  sometimes,  but  not  often.  Once,  however, 
she  came  when  Amy  vras  away,  and  Mrs.  Cura- 
mings  took  the  opportunity  to  question  her  as 
to  what  she  knew  of  the  child.  Viney  was 
glad  of  a  chance  to  talk.  She  was,  as  we  have 
said,  not  remarkable  for  her  adherence  to  truth, 
and  she  w^as  not  unvfilling  to  revenge  herself 
on  Amy,  whose  steady  conscientiousness  was 
very  distasteful  to  her ;  so  she  opened  her 
budget  Avithout  delay. 

She  described  the  Ryans  as  both  proud  and 
mean,  always  anxious  to  make  a  figure,  and 
setting  up  to  be  a  great  deal  better  than  their 
neighbours.     She  attributed  their  taking  Amy 
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to  their  desire  of  getting  work  done  cheaply, 
imd  making  a  show  at  small  expense;  and,  to 
crovrn  all,  she  more  than  intimated  that  Amy 
had  faults  which  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
keep  her,  and  therefore  they  had  to  get  rid  of 
her.  Mrs.  Cummings  did  not  quite  believe  the 
story,  and  yet  it  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
her,  and  made  her  much  more  w^atchful  than 
ever  of  Amy,  so  that  she  began  to  feel  very 
uneasy  under  her  scrutiny. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  Miss  Susan, 
v;ho  was  never  very  careful  of  her  aifairs, 
lost  two  or  three  com.mon  handkerchiefs  in 
a  way  she  could  not  account  for.  Amy  was 
sure  they  had  not  been  put  in  the  wash,  and 
said  so ;  but  Miss  Susan  did  not  believe  her, 
and  decided  in  her  own  mind  that  Amy  had 
either  borrowed  and  lost  them,  or  given  them 
away.  She  did  not  say  so  at  once,  but  hinted 
it  in  a  way  that  made  Amy  very  uncomfortable ; 
and  she  bes-an  to  think  she  must  look  out  for 
another  place,  when  something  happened  that 
decided  the  matter  for  her. 

One  morning,  she  was  busy  up-stairs  putting 
Miss  Susan's  room  in  order,  while  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings was  occupied  about  something  in  the 
kitchen.     Presently  there  came  a  tap  at  the 
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door,  and  Mrs.  Cummings  opened  it.  An 
Irish  woman,  ■with  a  very  red  face,  and  of  an 
appearance  bj  no  means  promising,  presented 
herself  "with  the  question, — 

"  If  you  plaze,  ma'am,  is  there  ever  a  girl 
here  by  the  name  of  Amy  Kelly  ?" 

"  There  is  such  a  girl  here,"  said  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings.     "  What  do  you  want  with  her?" 

"I  want  to  see  her,"  said  Mistress  Kelly; — 
for  it  was  no  other  than  she.  "  She's  my  own 
daughter ;  and  a  weary  time  I  have  had  look- 
ing for  her !" 

*'  Did  you  not  know  where  she  was  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Cummings,  in  surprise.  "  Did  she  run 
away  : 

"  Troth,  she  did,  ma'am,  and  from  an  excel- 
lent place  I  had  for  her.  It's  a  bad  child  she 
is,  any  way,  and  has  broke  my  heart  time  and 
again  with  her  wicked  ways  !  I'd  be  glad  to 
see  her,  ma'am,  if  ye  plaze," 

''Amy!     Come  here." 

Amy  came  down,  singing  as  usual.  She 
was  struck  dumb  with  astonishment  and  con- 
sternation when  she  beheld  her  mother,  and 
stopped  short  in  the  doorway. 

"  Oh,  Amy !  And  is  it  yourself?"  said 
Mrs.  Kelly,  in  a  violent  spasm  of  tenderness. 

21* 
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"And  what  for  would  ye  be  running  away, 
and  breaking  your  poor  mother's  heart  ?  I've 
not  slept  a  wink  for  thinking  of  you,  and  the 
father  has  turned  the  place  upside  down  in 
search  of  you !" 

*'  But  Amy  says  you  turned  her  out  of 
doors,"  observed  Mrs.  Cummings. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  ma'am  !  It's  just  one  of 
her  bad  ways — slandering  her  mother.  She 
was  saucy  to  the  lady  where  she  lived,  and 
when  I  went  to  correct  her  for  it,  she  ran 
aw^ay.  I've  boon  trying,  ever  since,  to  find 
her,  and  shouldn't  have  done  it  now,  but  for 
Johnny.  I  jcaloused  his  knowing,  and  tried 
to  make  him  tell  me ;  but  the  little  scamp  is 
a  stubborn  one,  and  would  not  say  a  word, 
thou2;h  I  bate  him  w^ithin  an  inch  of  his  life. 
So,  last  time  he  came  over,  I  followed  him, 
and  found  out." 

Amy  burst  into  tears  at  the  thought  of 
Johnny's  being  beaten  for  his  faithfulness 
to  her. 

Mrs.  Cummings  now  went  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  them  together.  As  soon  as  Mrs. 
Kelly  found  herself  alone  with  her  daughter, 
she  dropped  her  whining  tone  at  once. 

"  What    do    you    mane,   you  little  , 
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stealing  off  and  cbating  your  mother  out  of  her 
wao;es  ?  Do  you  think  I'm  ffoina:  to  have  vou 
working,  and  all  dressed-up  as  fine  as  a  pay- 
cock,  and  me  v.'ithout  a  dacent  gown  to  me 
back?  What  are  ye  fit  for,  if  not  to  Avork  for 
your  mother  ?  What  wages  do  you  get  ?   Say  !" 

"  Three  shillings  a  week,"  said  Amy. 

"  It's  mighty  little,  any  way ;  and  what  do 
you  do  with  it  all  ?  How  much  do  they  ov/e 
you  ?" 

"  Not  any  thing,"  said  Amy.  "  I  hadn't 
decent  clothes  when  I  came  here,  and  I  had  to 
lay  out  all  I  earned  in  things  to  wear.  If  you 
had  vranted  me  to  Avork  for  you,  you  needn't 
have  beaten  me,  and  turned  me  out  in  the 
street.      I'm  frare  I  am  willinG*  to  do  all  I  can 

o 

for  you,  if  you'll  only  let  me  be  in  peace, 
mother." 

"■  So  you  think  yourself  too  good  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  me,  do  you,  miss  ?  I'll 
soon  teach  you  better  than  that.  That's  what 
you  learned  out  there,  in  the  country,  no 
doubt ;  but  you  Avon't  learn  any  more  there. 
There  was  a  man  in  from  there,  the  other  day, 
talking  in  Leary's  grocery ;  and  he  said  the 
old  man  and  his  dauo-hter  was  both  dead  with 
the   fever.     And   God  knows  where  they  be 
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now — the  poor  heretics  !  And  there's  another 
of  your  ways — trying  to  make  a  heretic  of 
Johnny.  But  I'll  soon  cure  him  of  that ;  and, 
if  you  w^ant  him  to  have  a  whole  bone  in  his 
skin,  you'll  lave  him  alone." 

Amy  heard  'no  more  of  the  unfeeling  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  her  benefactors. 
She  sat  down  upon  the  stairs,  and  gave  way 
to  an  agony  of  grief. 

"  Now,  I'll  just  tell  you  the  whole  of  it. 
Either  you  give  me  your  wages  every  vreek,  or 
else  you  don't  stay  here,  and  you  shall  go 
somewhere  where  I  get  the  good  of  you  !  Do 
you  hear?" 

But  Amy  gave  no  signs  of  hearing ;  and 
Mrs.  Kelly  addressed  herself  to  Mrs.  Cummings, 
who  re-entered  the  kitchen. 

"  I  was  saying,  ma'am,  that  I  should  have 
to  take  Amy's  wages  to  myself  for  the  present. 
So  you  will  pay  the  money  to  me  instead  of  to 
her,  if  you  plaze.  I'm  loth  to  take  it  from 
her,  bad  as  she  has  treated  me ;  but  the  father 
is  sick  this  three  weeks,  and  I'm  not  well 
myself,  having  to  be  up  and  down  with  him  all 
night.  We  have  not  had  a  mouthful  in  the 
house  this  morning." 

Well  as    she   knew  her  mother's  habits  of 
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lying,  Amy  stared  in  siTrprise,  for  Johnny  bad 
told  her  that  her  father  had  plenty  to  do.  She 
dared  not  say  a  word,  however ;  and  her  mother 
continued : 

"  I'd  be  glad  if  ye  could  let  rac  have  a  little 
money  nov,',  ma'am,  to  get  some  bread  and  a 
spoonful  of  tay,  as  I  go  home  ;  for  there's  not 
a  thing  in  the  house,  and  he  lying  sick,  and 
the  child  crying  from  starvation." 

"  There  are  only  two  weeks'  v/ages  due 
Amy,"  said  Mrs.  Cummings.  "  She  has  spent 
all  the  rest  for  clothes  as  she  went  along." 

*'  Morc's  the  shame  for  her,  then  1"  replied 
her  mother.  "  She'd  have  a  plenty,  if  she 
didn't  pawn  them  !" 

"Pawned  them!  For  what?"  asked  Mrs. 
Cummings. 

"  Well,  then,  ma'am,  I'm  sorry  to  say  it 
of  my  ovfn  child  ;  but  it's  a  drop  she  takes, 
now  and  then,  when  she  can  do  it  unbeknown. 
May  be  she  hasn't  done  it  since  she  came 
here ;  and  then  she  is  fond  of  sweet  things — 
candy  and  cake,  and  the  like." 

"Mother!  how  dare  3'ou  say  so?"  said 
Amy,  in  honest  indignation.  "  You  know  it 
is  not  true — not  a  word  of  it.  You  know  the 
reason  I  came  away  from  Leary's  was  because 
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they  wanted  to  make  me  drunk.  I  wonder 
you  dare  tell  such  stories  !" 

"  You  see,  ma'am  !  A  nice  girl,  to  tell  her 
own  mother  she  lies.  But  I'll  thank  you  for 
the  money,  if  ye  plaze.  I'm  glad  so  good  and 
smart  a  lady  as  yourself  lias  her  in  hand  ;  for, 
maybe,  you'll  make  something  of  her.  She 
won't  impose  upon  you,  any  way ;  for  we  can 
see  that  you  are  quick-sighted  enough  not  to 
let  her  come  round  you.  But  I'd  advise  you 
to  watch  her  close,  and  keep  things  out  of  her 
way." 

Mrs.  Cummings  paid  her  the  money,  and 
she  departed,  leaving  Amy  in  a  state  of  agita- 
tion more  easily  imagined  than  described.  She 
could  not  help  feeling  angry  at  her  mother  for 
having  slandered  her  and  beaten  Johnny  ;  but 
her  indignation  was  almost  swallowed  up  in  her 
grief.  She  never  thought  of  doubting  what 
her  mother  had  told  her  about  the  Ryans. 
She  had  been  expecting  some  such  news  ever 
since  Yiney  had  told  her  of  their  sickness;  but 
now  it  came  upon  her  like  a  thunderbolt.  She 
had  many  a  time  said  herself  that  she  should 
never  see  them  again  in  this  world,  and  she 
thought  she  had  given  up  all  expectation  of  it ; 
but  the  agony  she  now  felt  shovred  her  that  it 
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vras  not  so.  That  hope  had  lived  through  all. 
But  it  was  dead  now.  She  should  never  see 
them  again  in  this  world :  and  heaven  seemed 
so  far  off !     Poor  Amy  ! 

"  Come,  come  !  Leave  off  crying,  Amy," 
said  Mrs.  Cummings,  not  very  mildly.  "  It  is 
bad  enough  to  have  such  a  fuss,  without  your 
keeping  the  whole  house  disturbed  afterwards. 
You  ought  to  have  told  me  that  you  ran  away 
from  your  mother,  and  that  Johnny  came  here 
without  leave.  What  good  do  you  think  it  will 
do  him  to  learn  Bible  lessons,  while  you  are 
teaching  him  all  the  time  to  disobey  his  pa- 
rents ?" 

Mrs.  Cummings  was  really  a  weak-minded 
woman,  and  far  from  clear-sighted — though 
Mrs.  Kelly  had  complimented  her  on  possess- 
ing that  faculty.  She  was  always  governed 
by  the  last  person  who  talked  with  her ;  and 
when  she  once  took  up  a  prejudice,  as  she  had 
against  Amy,  every  thing  helped  to  strengthen 
it.  She  might  have  seen  that  Mrs.  Kelly  had 
been  drinking  herself,  if  she  had  observed  her 
closely;  but  what  she  had  said  about  Amy 
took  strong  possession  of  her  mind,  and  at 
once  confirmed  all  her  previous  impressions 
with  regard  to  the  child.     Perhaps  if  she  had 
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understood  what  Mrs.  Kelly  had  told  Amy  in 
regard  to  the  Ryans,  she  might  have  been 
more  compassionate ;  but  that  had  escaped  her, 
and  she  concluded  that  she  was  crying  because 
she  had  been  found  out. 

Amy  wiped  away  her  tears,  and  went  up- 
stairs to  her  room,  to  find  comfort  where  she  had 
so  often  found  it  before  in  seasons  of  trial.  At 
first,  she  could  only  kneel  by  her  bedside  and 
weep;  but,  by  degrees,  she  became  calmer,  and 
was  able  to  pray.  She  begged  that  she  might 
be  able  to  say,  "  God's  will  be  done  !" — that  she 
might  have  grace  so  to  pass  through  this  trou- 
blesome world  as  to  meet  her  friends  in  heaven, 
and  that  her  heart  might  now  be  there.  She 
thanked  God  that  her  dear  friends  had  de- 
parted this  life  in  his  faith  and  fear.  She 
prayed  Him  to  forgive  her  enemies,  persecu- 
tors and  slanderers,  and  to  turn  their  hearts, 
and  to  give  her  a  conscience  void  of  ofi'ence 
toward  God  and  man.  She  arose  somewhat 
comforted,  though  still  very  sad;  and,  after 
she  had  bathed  her  face,  she  returned  to 
her  work. 

The  day  seemed  very  long.  Mrs.  Cumminga 
was  any  thing  but  kind  to  her,  and  she  felt 
that  she  was  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike 
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to  both  her  and  her  daughter.  Every  thing 
was  more  carefully  locked  up  than  ever.  Miss 
Susan's  eye  followed  every  motion,  and  she 
longed  for  night,  that  she  might  be  alone  with 
her  own  thoughts  and  decide  what  to  do.  The 
day  came  to  an  end  at  last,  as  all  days  must, 
whether  bright  or  dark ;  and  she  was  just 
thinking  of  fastening  up  the  back  gate,  when 
it  was  opened,  and  a  little  white  head  and 
dirty  face,  stained  with  tears,  made  their  ap- 
pearance. 

"Amy  !"  called  Johnny's  soft  voice.  "  Can 
I  see  you  a  minute  ?" 

"  Oh,  Johnny  !  is  it  you?  Yes.  Come  in. 
How  I  have  wanted  to  see  you !  Do  you  know 
that  mother  has  been  here  ?" 

"Don't  I  know  it?"  said  Johnny,  sitting 
down  on  the  steps,  and  laying  his  weary  head 
on  Amy's  shoulder.  "  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
that  I  did  not  tell  her  where  you  was.  I  was 
so  afraid  you  would  think  I  did,  that  I  run 
away,  and  came  over  on  purpose." 

"  I  know  you  didn't !     She  told  me  how  she 

.beat  you  to  make  you  tell.     Don't  you  think, 

Johnny,  she  told  Mrs.  Cummings  that  I  ran 

away  from  her,  and  pawned  all  my  clothes  for 

drink !    And  she  bid  her  look  out  that  I  did 
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not  steal  from  her  I  And  Mrs.  Cummings 
believes  it ;  for,  slie  says,  no  mother  would  say 
such  a  thing,  if  was  not  true." 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  big  man  !"  said  Johnny, 
shutting  his  teeth,  and  clenching  his  little  fist. 
^' I'd  teach  her!" 

"  Oh,  hush,  Johnny  !  You  must  not  talk  so. 
We  must  pray  for  them  who  injure  us." 

"I  can't!"  said  Johnny,  crying.  ^'Nobody 
can't  pray  for  them  that  does  so.  If  it  was 
only  me,  it  wouldn't  be  so  hard ;  but  I  can't 
forgive  her  for  using  you  so  !" 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  can !  It  says  we  must  in  the 
Bible ;  and  God  would  not  tell  us  to  do  any 
thing  that  we  couldn't  do.  Now,  Johnny, 
promise  me'  that  you  will  try  !" 

"Well,  I  will !"  said  Johnny.  "  But  what 
are  you  going  to  do,  Amy  ?  You'll  never  stay 
here  now  ?" 

"  I  suppose  they  won't  want  me  to,"  an- 
swered Amy.  "  I  must  try  and  find  a  place 
somewhere  else." 

"I  wish  I  could  help  you!"  said  Johnny, 
his  tears  flowing  afresh  at  the  picture  Amy 
had  drawn.  "But  I  am  afraid  I  can't  do 
much !" 

"  Nothing,  but  to  pray  for  me  !     That  will 
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help  me  a  great  deal;  and  if  you  see  John 
Stark,  tell  him  that,  perhaps,  I  shall  have  to 
come  and  stay  there  a  few  days,  and  ask  him 
if  I  may." 

Mrs.  Cummings  now  made  her  appearance 
at  the  kitchen  door. 

"So  3^011  are  here  again,  Johnny?  Did 
your  mother  say  you  might  come  ?" 

Johnny  was  beginning  to  take  a  pride  in 
telling  the  truth,  and  he  ansvrered,  '''No, 
ma  am  1 

'"  Then,  why  do  you  come  ?  I  am  sorry 
that  you  are  such  a  disobedient  little  brat,  and 
that  Amy  has  taught  you  not  to  mind  your 
mother.  You  may  go  home  now.  I  cannot 
have  such  boys  about  me, — so  don't  come 
again." 

Johnny  was  strongly  tempted  to  give  Mrs. 
Cummings  what  he  would  have  called  a  piece 
of  his  mind ;  but  Amy's  eye  and  the  j)ressure 
of  her  hand  on  his  arm  restrained  him.  She 
kissed  him  good-night;  told  him  to  be  at  Sun- 
day-school next  Sunday,  if  he  could,  and  tell 
Miss  Compton  why  he  had  not  his  lesson ;  and 
then,  fastening  the  gate  after  him,  followed 
Mrs.  Cummings  into  the  house,  and  went  to 
bed,  after  she  had  lighted  the  lamp  in  the  par- 
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lour,  and  received  a  reproof  from  Miss  Susan 
for  looking  sullen  ! 

As  she  was  setting  the  table  next  morning, 
Miss  Susan  came  down  in  a  great  flutter. 

"  Mother  !  have  you  seen  my  worked  hand- 
kerchief— the  one  cousin  Robert  cave  me  V  I 
can't  find  it  anywhere!" 

^' What  did  you  do  v/itli  it  last  night?" 
asked  the  mother. 

"  I  left  it  on  the  parlour-table,  with  my 
fan,"  answered  Miss  Susan.  "I  am  sure  I 
brought  it  home,  because  I  remember  particu- 
larly folding  it  up,  and  laying  it  down, — and 
now  it  is  gone  !" 

"  Perhaps  you  put  it  in  the  wash.  Miss 
Susan,"  said  Amy. 

"Nonsense,  child!  As  if  I  should  trust 
your  clumsy  fingers  to  wash  it !  That's  a 
likely  story  !" 

The  colour  came  to  Amy's  face ;  but  she 
restrained  herself,  and  answered  gently  : 

"  It  might  have  got  among  the  rest  by  acci- 
dent.    I'll  look  them  over  and  see." 

"Mind  your  own  concerns.  Amy!"  said 
Mrs.  Cummings,  sharply,  "  and  bring  in  the 
breakfast.  I  will  look  for  the  handkerchief 
myself." 
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Am}^  did  as  she  was  told ;  and  tlie  moment 
she  had  left  the  room,  Miss  Susan  exclaimed  : 

"  I'll  venture  any  thing  she  has  got  it ! 
Did  you  see  how  she  coloured  when  I  spoke  to 
her  ?  and  how  anxious  she  was  to  account  for 
its  being  gone  ?  I  dare  say  she  has  taken  it,  and 
given  it  to  her  little  brother  to  sell,  and  I  shall 
never  see  it  ajzain." 

"•'Perhaps  it  is  in  the  house  somewhere," 
said  Mrs,  Cummings,  "  I  would  not  give  it  up 
yet.     You  may  have  put  it  somewhere  else." 

'^  Do  you  suppose  I  don't  know,  mother  ? 
I  tell  you  I  remember  all  about  it ;  and, 
besides,  I  have  looked  everywhere,  and  can't 
find  it." 

"  I  will  look  over  Amy's  things,  while  she  is 
at  breakfast,"  said  Mrs.  Commings.  "It  may 
be  among  them.  I  hardly  think  she  can  have 
disposed  of  it  yet.  To  be  sure,  that  child  was 
here  last  night, — and  she  went  out  to  the  gate 
with  him.  It  will  be  too  bad  if  it  is  gone. 
But,  come,  eat  your  breakfast ;  and  don't  cry 
about  it  yet.  Perhaps  it  will  turn  up  in  the 
course  of  the  day." 

Mrs.  Cummings  called  Amy  to  breakfast, 
and  then  set  herself  to  tumbling  over  the  things 
in  Amy's  bureau-drawer,  but  she  found  nothing 
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of  the  handkerchief,  or  other  stolen  property. 
She  then  searched  the  house  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, mthout  success,  and  was  obliged  to  con- 
clude that  it  Avas  gone.  She  came  back  to  the 
parlour  to  take  counsel  with  Susan  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done,  and  they  decided  to  call  in 
Amy,  and  force  her  to  tell  what  she  had  done 
with  it. 

Amy  came,  not  knowing  wherefore  she  was 
called,  and  she  was  thunderstruck  when  Mrs. 
Cummings  said  to  her  : 

''  Now,  Amy,  you  must  tell  what  you  have 
done  with  that  handkerchief.  If  you  will  con- 
fess the  whole,  I  will  let  you  oif ;  but,  if  you 
don't,  I  will  have  you  sent  to  jail." 

Amy  stood  a  moment  to  collect  her  thoughts, 
and,  in  that  moment,  she  had  prayed  to  God 
for  strength,  arid  received  an  answer  to  her 
prayer.     Then  she  said,  gently  and  simply : 

"  I  don't  knovr  any  thing  about  it,  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings. I  have  not  seen  it  since  Miss  Cum- 
mings took  it  in  her  hand  to  go  out  last 
evening." 

"  How  dare  you  say  so  ?"  said  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings, growing  angry  at  once,  and  not  the 
less,  that  her  conscience  was  by  no  means  easy 
as   to   the  course    she  was  taking.     "  Didn't 
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your  own  mother  as  good  as  tell  me  that  you 
would  steal  ?  Tell  me,  this  instant,  what  you 
did  with  it  ?" 

"I  have  done  nothing  with  it,  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings.  I  never  touched  what  was  not  my 
own  since  I  came  into  this  house." 

"  Didn't  you  take  those  peaches  ?" 

"  And  the  handkerchiefs  I  lost  ?"  said  Miss 
Susan. 

^'  No,  ma'am." 

Mrs.  Cummings  took  her  by  the  arm,  and 
shook  her  violently. 

"  If  you  don't  confess  this  moment,  I  will 
have  you  sent  to  jail.  I  know  it  is  not  among 
your  things,  for  I  looked.  I  suppose  you 
gave  it  to  your  brother,  to  sell  for  you,  or  to 
give  to  that  man  that  you  think  so  much  of. 
No  doubt  it  will  keep  him  and  his  company 
in  whisky  for  some  time.  Answer  me  this 
moment!" 

But  Amy  was  inflexibly  silent  under  their 
threats.  She  did  not  know  that  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings had  no  power  to  do  what  she  threatened, 
— namely,  to  have  her  sent  to  jail ;  but  she 
knew  that  she  was  innocent  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  she  felt  perfect  confidence  that 
he   would   vfatch    over    her,    and    bring    her 
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safely  out  of  her  trouble.  She  leaned  against 
the  back  of  a  large  chair,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  carpet,  and  gave  no  sign  of 
yielding. 

Miss  Susan  now  resorted  to  coaxing. 

"  Come,  Amy.  Tell  me  what  you  have  done 
with  it,  and  you  shall  not  be  punished.  I  am 
sure  we  have  been  very  kind  to  you  since  you 
came  here,  and  done  every  thing  for  you  ;  and 
why  won't  you  tell  what  you  have  done  with 
my  handkerchief?" 

Amy  lifted  up  her  eyes  from  the  carpet,  and 
answered  : 

"  Miss  Susan  !  Your  mother  has  been  very 
kind  to  me.  But  if  she  had  been  ten  times 
more  kind,  I  cannot  tell  what  is  not  true  to 
please  her.  I  have  never  seen  the  handker- 
chief since  I  saw  it  in  your  hands,  and  I  have 
never  taken  so  much  as  a  pin  since  I  came 
into  this  house."  Then  she  dropped  her  eyes, 
and  was  silent  again. 

^'  If  you  tell  me  that  again,  I  will  send  for  a 
police  officer.  A  nice  girl  you  are  to  go  to 
Sunday-school,  and  then  come  home  and  steal  I 
I  shall  take  care  that  your  teacher  knows  what 
a  little  thief  she  has  in  her  class.  I'll  tell  her 
all  about  it,  jou  may  depend !" 
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"  Mrs.  Cummings,"  said  Amy,  in  a  voice 
which  made  both  her  accusers  quail,  "if  you 
tell  my  teacher  that  I  am  a  thief,  yon  will 
tell  a  wiclied  lie,  and  God  will  bring  you 
into  judgment  for  it.  He  knovrs  I  am  in- 
nocent, and  He  will  take  care  of  me.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  any  thing  you  may  do. 
You  may  slander  me,  if  you  please ;  but  you 
can  never  injure  me,  as  long  as  God  takes 
care  of  me  !" 

"AVell,  mother!"  said  Miss  Susan,  after  a 
moment's  pause.  "  Give  her  her  rags,  and  let 
her  go.  She  is  a  regular  thief,  and  no  one 
wants  her  in  the  house !  Get  your  things. 
Amy,  and  begone  !" 

"  Will  you  please  get  them  yourself,  or  else 
go  with  me?"  asked  Amy.  "I  don't  wish 
to  give  you  a  chance  to  say  I  took  any 
thins:  else." 

Mrs.  Cummings  wxnt  up-stairs,  collected 
Amy's  things  together,  and  brought  them 
dow^n.  Amy  quietly  looked  them  over,  to  see 
that  they  were  all  there ;  went  into  the  kitchen, 
and  brought  her  Testament  and  library  book, 
and  a  Prayer-book  that  Mi\  Rosenburg  had 
given  her,  and  put  them  in  her  bundle ;  put  on 
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her  bonnet  and  shawl ;  and,  turning  round  as 
she  reached  the  door,  said : 

"  Mrs.  Cummings  and  Miss  Susan,  I  forgive 
you,  and  I  hope  God  will  forgive  you  for  v;hat 
you  have  done.  I  am  a  poor  girl,  with  no  one 
to  take  my  part,  whatever  you  may  do ;  but  I 
believe  God  will  take  care  of  me,  as  he  has 
done  before  !" 

She  then  left  the  room,  and  went  out  at 
the  kitchen-door,  shutting  that  and  the  gate 
after  her. 

The  tv/o  who  were  left  in  the  parlour  sat  in 
silence  for  a  few  minutes.  They  did  not  feel 
very  comfortable.  Mrs.  Cummings  well  knew 
that  she  had  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  Amy 
had  been  guilty  of  theft.  She  knew  Susan's 
careless  habits,  and,  when  she  grew  cool,  she 
could  not  but  see  that  it  was  very  possible  she 
had  left  the  handkerchief  someAvhere,  or  lost  it 
in  the  street.  She  felt  that  she  had  not  done 
as  she  would  be  done  by,  or  treated  Amy  as 
she  would  have  wished  a  child -of  her  ovrn  to  be 
used.  Miss  Susan  had  something  of  the  same 
feeling,  but  in  a  less  degree.  It  was  seldom 
she  was  betrayed  into  feeling  deeply  for  any 
one  but  herself. 

"I  am  almost  sorry  we  were  so  hasty !"  said 
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Mrs.  Cummings,  at  last.  ^'  You  might  have 
left  it  somewhere,  after  all,  Susan  !" 

"  Pshaw  !  I  am  just  as  sure  as  that  I  live 
that  I  left  it  on  the  parlour  table.  I  dare  say 
she  will  find  some  other  place." 

"  And  we  could  not  have  the  old  woman 
comino:  about !"  remarked  her  mother.  "  On 
the  whole,  I  am  not  sorry  she's  gone !" 
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CHAPTER   XL 

Mrs.  Barker  and  John  were  just  sitting  down 
to  dinner,  -vvlien  the  latter  exclaimed,  "  Why, 
here  comes  Amy,  bag  and  baggage  !" — and  they 
hurried  to  the  door  to  meet  her. 

"AYhat  in  the  world  brings  you  here  this 
time  of  day,  Amy?"  asked  Mrs.  Barker,  as  she 
came  in,  hot  and  weary  from  walking  in  the 
sun;  ''you  have  not  left  your  place,  have 
you?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Amy.  "  They  have  turned  me 
away!"  and  quite  overcome,  she  burst  into 
tears. 

"  There,  don't  talk  to  her  now!"  said  John, 
considerately.  "  She  is  fairly  beat  out,  poor 
thing!  Come,  take  off  your  bonnet  and  get 
some  dinner,  and  then  you  will  feel  better. 
Here  is  some  cool  vrater  to  wash  your  face,  and 
dinner  is  all  ready,  though  there  isn't  much  of 
it.     There,  sit  down  !    That's  right !" 

Amy  was  very  grateful  for  John's  kindness, 
though  she  found  it  impossible  to  eat ;  which  he 
observing,  forbore  to  urge  her,  but  occupied 
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himself  in  talking  to  Mrs.  Barker,  in  order 
that  she  might  have  time  to  recover  her  com- 
posure. When  dinner  v>'as  over,  he  did  not 
hurry  away  as  usual,  but  remained  till  the  table 
Avas  cleared  away;  then  he  said — 

"  Come,  now.  Amy,  let  us  hear  all  about  it. 
Tell  me  the  whole  story  from  first  to  last." 

Amy  told  it  as  well  as  she  could,  concealing 
nothing.  She  was  interrupted  by  many  ex- 
pressions of  pity  and  indignation  from  the  old 
v.^oman,  but  John  said  nothing,  though  his  lips 
were  compressed  and  his  sharp  eyes  flashed. 
When  she  had  finished,  he  arose,  and  took  his  hat. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  Amy, 
anxiously. 

"I  am  going  toisee  this  woman,"  said  John 
with  emphasis,  ''  and  make  her  take  back  every 
word  she  has  said  about  you.  I  will  have 
them  know  that  you  are  not  without  friends, 
whatever  they  may  think  !  A  fine  thing,  to  be 
sure,  to  accuse  you  of  stealing,  without  any 
proof!     But  I'll  give  them  a  lesson  !" 

"No,  pray  don't!"  said  Amy,  anxiously.  "At 
least,  not  to-day.  It  would  do  more  harm  than 
good!" 

"  And  let  them  tell  every  one  that  you  are  a 
thief?     That  would  be  a  pretty  story !     Sup- 
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poso  tliey  tell  your  teacher  and  Mr.  Rosen- 
burg,  and  then  they  won't  let  you  go  to  Sunday- 
school  any  more  !" 

"  Yes,  they  will,  I  know  !"  said  Amy.  "  One 
day  some  one  went  to  him,  and  told  him  that 
two  children  in  the  school  were  very  bad  boys, 
and  told  lies  and  stole,  and  wanted  him  to  send 
them  away,  but  he  wouldn't.  '  So  much  the 
more  need  of  having  them  here,'  said  he.  '  I 
wish  we  could  get  all  the  liars  and  thieves  in 
the  city  to  come.'  Besides,  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  sorry  themselves,  when  they  think  about 
it.     I  would  rather  you  would  not  go,  John." 

"  I  don't  understand  why,"  said  Mrs.  Barker. 
''  I  should  think  you  would  be  glad  to  have 
them  brought  to  account  for  such  conduct." 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  Amy.  "I  was  rather 
angry  at  first,  but  I  am  only  sorry  now.  You 
know  the  Bible  says,  '  Love  your  enemies,  and 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you.'  I  dare  say  I 
can  get  a  place  somewhere." 

"  And  if  you  can't,  you  can  stay  here,"  said 
John.     "We  can  rub  along  somehow." 

"After  all,"  said  Amy,  "it  was  not  so  very 
strange.  You  know  mother  told  them  I  would 
steal  and  drink,  too;  and  Mrs.  Cummings  said 
no   one   would  tell  such  a  thing  of  her  own 
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cliild,  unless  it  "was  true.  I  guess  she  doesn't 
know  much  of  some  people." 

"  I  guess  she  don't  know  much  about  any 
thing  !"  said  John.  ''  But  how  did  she  find  out 
where  you  were?" 

"  She  followed  Johnny  when  he  came  to  say 
his  lesson  ;" — and  then  Amy  told  the  story  of 
Johnny's  constancy  with  tears  of  mingled  pride 
and  sorrov;. 

''  Seems  to  me,  Amy,  you  are  always  getting 
into  scrapes  by  doing  things  for  other  people  ! 
That  was  the  trouble  at  Leary's.  You'll  have 
to  leave  off  that  business,  and  do  as  I  do." 

"Yes,  to  be  sure !  Do  as  you  do  !"  repeated 
Amy,  laughing  through  her  tears.  ''  You  never 
put  yourself  out  of  the  way  to  help  any  one, 
did  you  ?  You  never  did  for  me,  and  you  don't 
for  your  mother-in-law  1" 

"  That  reminds  me  !"  said  John,  starting  up 
a  second  time.  "I  must  go  down  there  right 
off !  The  old  lady  was  not  very  well  last  night. 
Do  you  stay  here  till  I  come  back,  and  don't 
fret  yourself  about  that  Cummings  woman. 
"We'll  set  the  matter  right  one  of  these  days. 
I  rather  think,  on  the  whole,  that  your  Avay  was 
best  about  not  going  over  there  to  blow  them 
up  a  little." 
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Amy  laughed,  and  John  departed,  but  soon 
returned  looking  disturbed  and  anxious. 

"  You  must  come,  Mrs.  Barker,  and  help  me 
take  care  of  her  !  She  is  very  sick,  and,  I  am 
afraid,  won't  last  long  !" 

But  no — Mrs.  Barker  would  not  go.  "  I 
can't  go  where  I  shall  have  the  cholera !" 
said  she.  ^'  I  should  be  sure  to  catch  it,  and 
I  couldn't  do  any  good,  either  !  You  had  better 
let  her  be  taken  to  the  hospital,  hadn't  you  ? 
I  would!" 

"  Well,  if  you  don't  want  to  go,  you  needn't ! 
I  only  hope  you  will  not  be  left  alone,  when 
your  own  time  comes  1" 

He  was  going  out  again,  v/hen  Amy  ap- 
peared, with  her  bonnet  on,  and  avowed  her  in- 
tention of  accompanying  him. 

"  I  can  help  you  to  rub  her,  and  stay  with 
her  while  you  go  for  the  doctor.  Come,  don't 
let  us  lose  a  minute  !" 

''  And  what  am  I  to  do,  if  I  should  have  the 
cholera  here  alone?"  said  Mrs.  Barker,  dole- 
fully. John  Avas  just  going  out,  but  he  turned 
and  said,  "  Oh,  you  can  be  sent  to  the  hospital, 
you  know." 

"  It  is  curious  now,  isn't  it  ?"  he  said  to  Amy, 
as  they  walked  rapidly  along.     ^' After  all  that 
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has  been  clone  for  tliat  old  woman,  by  me  and 
other  people,  she  has  not  a  bit  of  a  feeling  for 
anybody  else  in  trouble.  She  is  always  jealous 
of  the  old  lady,  and  she  can't  bear  to  have  me 
give  a  penny  to  any  one.  I  can't  see  how  any 
one  can  feel  so,  myself!" 

"Nor  I,"  said  Amy;  "but  I  know  they  do. 
There  were  the  Clarkes  that  lived  near  Mr. 
Ryan's.  Mrs.  Ryan  did  every  thing  for  them, 
and  yet  it  seemed  as  if  they  couldn't  bear  her; 
and  when  I  went  there,  they  took  a  regular 
spite  at  me — and  then!"  she  exclaimed — "I 
never  thought  of  that !  I  should  not  wonder 
one  bit,  if  Viney  Clarke  had  told  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings  some  stories  about  me.  She  lives  close 
by  there,  and  used  to  come  in  sometimes ;  and  I 
know  she  don't  like  it  of  me,  because  I  would 
not  let  her  go  over  the  house,  when  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings  was  gone." 

"  Like  as  not !"  said  John.  "But  here  we  are. 
You  had  better  let  me  go  in  first,  and  don't  be 
frightened.  I  don't  think  there  is  much  dano;er, 
even  if  it  is  the  cholera." 

"I  am  not  afraid,"  said  Amy,  quietly.  She 
could  not  help  thinking  that  she  should  be  glad 
to  die  with  the  cholera,  but  the  thought  was 
gone  almost  before  she  was  av^-are  of  it.     She 
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prayed  for  grace  to  do  whatever  miglit  be  ne- 
cessary, as  she  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  little 
brown'house,  waiting  for  John  to  come  out.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  made  his  appearance. 

"  She  is  just  as  I  left  her  !"  said  he.  "  Come 
in,  and  don't  be  afraid!  She  just  lies  still  and 
breathes  softly !  Bo  you  sit  by  her,  while  I 
go  for  the  doctor  !" 

John  was  off  in  a  moment,  and  Amy  sat 
down  by  the  bedside.  The  room  was  very 
clean  and  neat,  and  the  curtains  and  sheets 
white  as  snow,  as  were  the  clothes  the  old  lady 
had  on.  She  had  evidently  not  been  up  since 
she  retired  the  night  before,  for  her  dress — a 
neat  calico  wrapper — hung  on  a  chair  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed  ;  and  her  shoes  and  knit  cotton  stock- 
ings were  carefully  disposed  of  beside  it.  A 
large  Bible,  and  a  few  religious  books — some  of 
them  quite  old  and  worn,  and  others  nearly 
new — were  lying  upon  a  pair  of  hanging  shelves 
which  Amy  remembered  to  have  seen  John 
making  not  long  before.  She  took  down  one 
of  the  new  volumes,  and  found  the  name  of  Dr. 
H.  pasted  into  it,  as  she  remembered  to  have 
seen  it  in  a  book  he  had  lent  Mrs.  Cummings. 

"Miss  Susan  says  that  Dr.  H.  feels  so 
aristocratic  !"    she  said.      "I  wonder  what  she 
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would  say  to  his  coming  here  and  lending 
books  to  old  Mrs.  Steel!  She  would  think  it  as 
strange  as  that  Miss  Compton  should  teach 
little  ragged  children  m  the  infant  school-room, 
and  let  little  Biddy  Mack  play  with  her  beau- 
tiful gold  chain  to  keep  her  quiet!" 

The  room  was  rather  fantastically  tricked 
out  with  pictures,  bits  of  bright  coloured  paper, 
and  broken  china,  like  a  child's  play-house  :  but 
a  vine  grevf  round  the  windows,  the  glass  was 
clear,  and  the  floor  white,  and  Amy  thought  it 
looked  very  pleasant.  The  old  woman  lay 
quite  still,  with  her  hands  crossed  on  her  breast, 
and  one  would  have  almost  thought  she  was 
dead,  but  for  her  soft  breathing. 

It  seemed  a  very  long  time  that  John  was 
away.  The  house  stood  in  a  retired  place, 
where  there  was  no  passing  of  carriages  and  no 
sound  of  voices.  A  solitary  bird  was  singing 
merrily  in  a  cage  outside  the  windows,  and  a 
cat  was  purring  in  the  arm-chair  :  the  clock 
ticked  loud  and  monotonously,  and  there  was 
a  sound  of  hammers  and  axes  from  the  distant 
boat-yard,  but  so  far  away,  that  it  seemed  to 
make  the  silence  deeper.  Amy  took  a  bunch 
of  peacocks'  feathers  that  hung  over  the  mantel- 
piece, and  busied  herself  in  keeping  the  flics 
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from  the  old  woman's  face,  wlio  lay  always  in 
the  same  position  with  her  eyes  closed.  Her 
thoughts  grew  solemn  and  composed. 

She  reviewed  the  events  of  her  past  life  :  her 
miserable  infancy :  the  time  when  she  went  out 
begging,  and  when  MissFairbarn  begaii  to  notice 
and  teach  her  :  her  first  Sunday-school  lessons  : 
then  Mr.  Ryan  coming  after  her  with  his  little 
carriage,  and  the  first  night  at  the  farm,  where 
all  was  so  strange  and  new.  Jane's  clever  black 
face  and  kindjy  voice,  Mrs.  Ryan's  mild  autho- 
rity and  patient  gentleness,  Miss  Lizzie's  beauty 
and  kindness — all  passed  before  her,  with  the 
whole  career  of  her  happy  life  at  the  farm. 

Then  she  went  on  to  the  agony  of  parting 
with  those  dear  ones,  whom  she  thought  she 
should  never  see  again :  the  horrors  of  the 
place  her  wretched  mother  called  ^''liome:''  her 
service  at  the  Leary's :  her  first  meeting  with 
John  Stark,  and  the  dark,  dark  night,  when  she 
sped  through  wind  and  storm  to  drop,  like  a 
tired  bird,  at  his  friendly  door. 

Then  she  thought  of  Mrs.  Cummings — how 
kind  she  had  been  to  her  at  first,  and  how  cruel 
at  last :  she  did  not  feel  the  least  anger  toward 
her  now,  nor  even  any  anxiety  to  be  cleared 
from  suspicion  herself.  Her  thoughts  were  busy 
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with  hIo;her  tliIno;s.  She  thousiht  of  the  eternal 
world — so  far,  so  near, — to  which  the  still  form 
before  her  was  drawing  closer  with  every  breath, 
and  of  the  gates  of  pearl,  which  would  soon  open 
to  receive  her  who  should  reach  the  kinjidom 
of  heaven  through  much  tribulation,  to  hear 
the  Saviour  sa.y,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
She  thought  of  those  she  loved,  already  in  glory, 
and  sino-ino;  the  sons;  of  the  Lamb,  and  felt  as  if 
they  might  be  very  near  her.  She  sat  wrapped 
in  these  musing's  till  John  returned,  brinsiing  a 
physician  with  him^a  dark  grave  man,  with  a 
gentle  eye,  and  a  voice  that  was  gentler  still. 

"  Has  there  been  any  change.  Amy  ?"  asked 
John,  in  a  low  voice. 

''  No,"  replied  Amy,  in  the  same  tone.  "  She 
has  not  moved  at  all  since  you  went  away." 

^'  Is  3'our  mother  very  old?"  asked  the  doc- 
tor of  John,  as  he  took  the  relaxed  hand  gently 
in  his,  and  felt  the  pulse — but  there  was  not 
much  to  feel. 

"  I  should  say  she  is,  sir.  I  don't  know  ex- 
actly how  old  ;  but,  judging  from  the  ages  of  her 
children,  I  should  say  she  was  past  seventy. 
But  she  has  always  been  strong  in  body,  though 
her  mind  has  been  feeble  many  years." 
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*'  Arc  YOU  lier  oldest  son  ?  You  siiid  cliil- 
dren — I  thought  you  were  her  only  son." 

''  Only  her  son-in-law,  sir  !  I  married  her 
youngest  daughter.  None  of  her  own  children 
ever  took  any  care  of  her  after  she  lost  her 
mind  ;  and,  when  they  moved  away  after  my 
wife  died,  they  said  she  might  go  to  the  Poor- 
house — but  I  wouldn't  allow  that  !" 

"And  so  you  took  care  of  her,  did  you?" 

John  was  silent,  but  Amy  answered,  "  Yes, 
sir,  always :  and  he  always  does  all  he  can  for 
every  one  !" 

The  doctor's  eye  turned  on  her  approvingly. 
— "  Your  daughter  ?" 

"No,  sir  :  only  a  little  girl  that  I  befriended, 
and  that  came  over  to  help  take  care  of 
mother." 

"  You  seem  to  have  a  way  of  befriending 
people  !'" 

He  turned  to  the  bed,  examined  the  patient 
once  more,  and  then  said  in  his  kind,  grave  tone, 
"  My  good  friend,  I  can  do  nothing  for  her  ! 
There  is  no  disease  in  the  case :  it  is  only  the 
natural  breaking  down  of  the  vital  powers, 
which  comes  before  death.  She  may  rally 
again,  but  probably  not — and  I  presume  her 
death  will  be  perfectly  easy.     I  need  not  tell 
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you  to  take  good  care  of  yourself,  and  your 
friend  here.     It  is  a  time  of  great  mortality." 

"  Now,  Amy,"  said  John,  after  he  had  seen 
the  doctor  away,  and  had  stood  silent  at  the 
door  for  some  minutes,  "  you  may  do  just  as 
3'ou  like,  go  home  to  the  old  woman,  or  stay  and 
help  me  take  care  of  mother.  She  may  die  in 
the  night,  and  then  I  should  want  help.  Which 
will  you  do  ?" 

"  I  would  rather  stay.  I  shall  be  company 
for  you,  if  I  cannot  do  much.  I  would  much 
rather  stay,  if  you  are  "billing." 

"  You  won't  be  afraid  to  sit  here  another  half 
hour  or  so,  while  I  go  home  and  tell  Mrs.  Bar- 
ker, will  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  !"  said  Amy :  "  but  pray  don't  hurry 
yourself!" 

'Til be  careful!" 

He  put  on  his  hat,  and  departed.  Amy, 
again  left  alone,  began  to  consider  what  she 
could  do.  She  thought  Mr.  Stark  ought  to 
have  some  refreshments ;  so  she  put  on  the 
kettle,  and  cut  some  bread  and  butter.  She 
found  the  pantry  well  stored,  and  in  the  best 
order,  and  got  ready  a  comfortable  meal. 

All  this  time  the  old  w^oman  lay  in  just  the 
same  posture,  though  Amy  thought  her  breath- 
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ing  grew  rather  fainter.  At  last  John  came,  and 
she  persuaded  him  to  eat  something,  and  drink 
a  cup  of  tea.     It  was  a  solemn  and  silent  meal ! 

When  she  had  put  away  the  dishes,  Amy- 
made  a  little  more  fire,  for  the  nights  were  now 
quite  cool ;  and  the  two  sat  down  for  a  long 
watch.  Presently,  John  took  the  well-worn 
Bihle  from  the  shelf,  and  put  it  into  her  hand. 
Amy  turned  over  the  leaves,  and  read  how  a 
certain  man,  named  Lazarus  of  Bethany  was 
sick,  and  died  ;  and  how  he  was  raised  from  the 
dead,  by  One  who  wept  over  his  grave.  There 
were  no  words  spoken,  hut  those  from  the  sa- 
cred volume — and  there  needed  none.  The 
clock  in  the  corner  struck  nine — ten — eleven — 
twelve — at  long  intervals  :  the  bird  now  and 
then  stirred  on  his  perch :  the  old  cat  took  his 
station  on  John's  knee,  and  sat  winking,  and 
gazing  at  the  fire;  the  candle  burned  down 
and  was  renewed. 

But,  about  one,  there  was  a  change.  The 
old  pilgrim  on  the  bed  moved  restlessly,  and 
raised  a  hand  to  her  head.  John  and  Amy  both 
rose,  and  went  to  the  bedside. 

"Mother,"  said  John,  bending  over  her,  "do 
you  want  any  thing  ?" 

"Is  that  you,  John?"  said  the  old  woman, 
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in  a  voice  Avhich  was  tremulous,  but  clear. 
"I  am  just  going,  my  son  !"  John  turned  his 
head  aside  a  moment,  and  then  said — "Is  there 
anv  thine:  you  would  like  to  have  done?" 

"Nothing!"  said  the  old  woman.  "  I  shall 
never  vrant  any  thing  more !"  Her  eye  fell  on 
Amy.     "Who  is  that?" 

"  Only  a  good  little  girl  that  came  to  help 
me  take  care  of  you." 

"  I've  given  you  much  trouble,  John,  bat 
God  will  reward  you  !  I'm  going  to  Him  soon 
— fast — fast !"  Her  voice  faltered  into  indistinct 
murmurs,  and  she  was  silent  for  some  moments. 
Then  she  raised  herself  up,  and  said  in  a  clear, 
firm  voice — "In  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all!" 
These  were  her  last  words,  and  her  tired  spirit 
was  resting  in  heaven  almost  before  they  were 
fully  uttered. 

John  closed  her  eyes,  and  crossed  her  with- 
ered hands  upon  her  breast.  He  stood  a  few 
moments  gazing  at  the  thin  features,  and  then 
sitting  down  by  the  bed's  head,  he  buried  his 
face  with  his  hands.     Amy  saw  the  tears  fall. 

"  It's  a  happy  thing  for  her,  Amy,"  said  he, 
presently,  in  a  broken  voice — "but  it'll  be  a 
great  loss  to  me  !  I  hain't  nothing  left  now. 
Amy — nothing  at  all !     There  ain't  a  human 
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creature  to  care  for  me,  but  jou,  Amy  !"  and  the 
sobbing  of  the  boat-builder  shook  his  manly 
frame  as  if  it  had  been  that  of  a  delicate  woman. 

Amy  was  awed  by  his  grief,  and  she  dared 
not  intrude  upon  it,  or  offer  any  other  token  of 
sympathy  than  just  to  stand  by  his  side.  He 
composed  himself  by  degrees. 

"I  don't  know  as  I  shall  be  able  to  do  much 
for  you,  but,  any  way,  I'll  do  what  I  can.  You 
must  help  put  things  to  rights  here,  for  we  shall 
have  to  bury  h^r  pretty  soon,  I  expect.  Do 
you  think  Mr.  Kosenburg  would  come  over?" 

"I  am  sure  he  would !"  said  Am}',  wiping 
her  eyes.  "  He  always  goes  everywhere,  if  he 
is  wanted  !     I  know  he  would  come  gladly  !" 

When  all  that  was  necessary  w^as  done,  John 
arranged  a  comfortable  place  for  her  on  the 
lounge,  and  made  her  lie  down  and  rest  a  little. 
She  soon  fell  asleep,  and  when  she  awoke  it 
was  broad  daylight.  She  started  up  quickly, 
washed  her  face  and  hands  at  the  pump  by  the 
kitchen  door,  and  then  busied  herself  in  pre- 
paring some  breakfast.  John  ate  very  little, 
and  soon  took  measures  to  procure  a  decent 
coffin,  and  then  went  over  after  Mr.  Rosenburg. 

Upon  telling  his  errand,  Mr.  R.  said : 

"And   so  the  old  soul  is  gone  to  her  rest! 
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She  has  had  a  sad  time  ;  not  so  sad  though,  as 
if  she  had  not  had  you  to  take  care  of  her — • 
no  I  It  must  be  a  great  consoLition  to  you 
that  you  were  able  to  make  her  old  age  so  com- 
fortable. Did  you  have  help  enough  about 
taking  care  of  her  ?  Was  she  sick  long  ?  Why 
did  not  you  send  for  me  ?" 

"  There  was  no  time,  sir ;  she  was  only  con- 
scious just  at  the  last,  and  then  she  spoke  as 
plainly  as  ever  I  heard  her.  Amy  Kelly  helped 
me  to  do  what  was  necessary,  and  she  is  there 
now.      You   know   Amy,    sir,    that   girl    that 


goes- 


"  Yes — I  know  her — yes — I  am  ready  now, 
John — oh,  yes,  I  know  Amy  very  well.  But 
I  thouirht  she  lived  at  Mrs.  Cummin o-s." 

"  She  came  away  from  there  yesterday,  sir. 
I  don't  think  they  used  her  very  well,  either. 
There  was  a  worked  handkerchief  lost,  and 
they  tried  to  make  Amy  confess  to  stealing  it, 
and  when  she  wouldn't,  they  turned  her  away. 
In  fact,  I  don't  think  they  were  ever  very  good 
to  ,her  from  the  first,  from  the  little  I  can  find 
out :  but  she  never  complains  of  any  thing." 

'•'  I  thought  her  a  very  good  girl,  from  what 
I  saw  of  her,"  said  the  minister.  ''She  learns 
her  lessons  very  well,  her  teacher  tells  me,  and 
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takes  a  great  aeal  of  pains  with  her  little  brother. 
I  went  down  to  see  the  boj,  but  did  not  do 
much  good.  The  mother  had  been  drinking, 
and  treated  me  very  rudely." 

"I  almost  wonder  you  dared  go  there,  sir!" 
answered  John.  "  They  are  the  worst  people  in 
town,  and  live  in  the  worst  place.  But  it  is  a 
fact,  ministers  go  into  all  sorts  of  places.  But 
if  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so,  sir,  I  think  you 
had  better  let  me  go  with  you  next  time  !" 

''  Thank  you,  thank  you,  John  !  But  I  am 
afraid  you  would  be  too — too  anxious  to  take 
my  part.  There  is  no  use  in  resisting  a  drunken 
person.  Oh,  I  shall  go  again  !  lam  not  going 
to  give  it  up  so,  and  as  for  your  kind  offer,  I'll 
Bee  about  it !" 

They  now  arrived  at  the  house,  where  Amy 
had  all  thinixs  in  readiness  to  receive  them. 
Two  or  three  neighbours  dropped  in :  Mr.  Ro- 
senburg  performed  the  burial  service,  and  spoke 
a  few  words,  noticing  the  piety  of  the  deceased, 
and  exhorting  those  present  to  follo\v  her  ex- 
ample. Then  the  coffin  was  carried  out,  and 
put  in  the  hearse,  and  John,  Amy,  and  the 
minister  got  into  the  carriage.  They  carried 
the  body  to  the  cemetery,  and  there,  under  a 
tree  in  which  the  birds  were  singing,  they  com- 
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mittecl  it  to  the  o-rave:  ''  earth  to  earth,  ashes 
to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,  looking  for  the  general 
resurrection  in  the  last  day,  and  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

On  the  Tvay  back  from  the  cemetery,  Mr. 
Rosenburg  took  occasion  to  ask  Amy  what  she 
intended  to  do. 

"  I  shall  get  another  place  to  work,  sir,  as 
soon  as  I  can.  I  thought  perhaps  John  might 
like  me  to  help  him  a  day  or  two,  about  taking 
care  of  his  mother-in-law's  things,  and  then  I 
shall  go  out  again." 

''Quite  right!  Quite  right !"  answered  Mr. 
Rosenburg ;  "  but  I  hope  you  will  not  go  so  far 
away,  that  you  cannot  go  to  church  and  Sun- 
daj'-school." 

"I  shall  try  to  go  to  church,  at  any  rate," 
said  Amy.  "  I  don't  knoAV  how  I  shall  get  a 
place,  I  am  sure.  Of  course,  people  will  ask  me 
why  I  came  away  from  my  last  place,  and  then 
I  shall  havfe  to  tell  them.  It  seems  to  me,  if 
I  were  a  lady,  and  had  persons  living  with  me, 
I  should  be  very  careful  how  I  accused  them  of 
takino-  thing's  unless  I  knew  for  certain." 

"It  is  always  best  to  be  very  cautious,"  re- 
marked the  minister.     "  I  hope,  Amy,  that,  if 
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you  get  a  good  place,  as  I  presume  you  'will, 
you  ^vill  be  very  careful  to  give  no  occasion  for 
suspicion.  Many  girls — mind  I  don't  sny  that 
you  do — but  many  girls  do  have  a  habit  of 
meddling  with  little  matters  about  the  house, 
and  giving  away  things  out  of  the  kitchen  and 
store-room.  Probably  they  excuse  themselves 
by  thinking  that  they  do  it  for  charity,  but  that 
is  no  excuse  in  the  sisiht  of  God.  You  have  no 
more  right  to  give  away  what  is  not  your  own 
than  you  have  to  use  it  yourself.  I  know  it  is 
a  great  temptation  to  a  girl  who  has  poor  rela- 
tions almost  suffering  from  hunger,  to  see  an 
abundance  of  every  thing  within  her  reach  ;  but 
remember  that,  though  it  is  right  to  deny  your- 
self for  the  sake  of  others,  it  is  sinful  to  give 
away  so  much  as  a  crumb  of  bread  belonging  to 
your  employer." 

"  I  know  it,  sir,  and  I  never  did.  Some- 
times I  used  to  save  part  of  my  own  supper  for 
Johnny,  but  I  never  gave  him  a  crumb  of  any 
thing  else.  Poor  little  fellow,  I  don't  know 
what  is  to  become  of  him,  I  am  sure  !"  she  con- 
tinued, sighing. 

"  Oh,  you  must  not  be  discouraged  !  Some 
way  will  be  opened  for  you,  I  doubt  not ;  and, 
meantime,  you  must  do  as  well  as  you  can,  and 
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not  forget  to  ask  God's  help  and  blessing,  for 
all  depends  upon  that." 

They  now  arrived  at  home,  and  Mr.  Rosen- 
biiro:  was  about  to  take  his  leave  when  John 
•with  considerable  hesitation  asked  to  speak 
with  hira  a  few  minutes.  The  minister  assented, 
and  led  the  way  into  the  house.  Amy  took 
the  bird-cage  out  into  the  porch,  and,  shutting 
the  door,  busied  herself  in  cleaning  it,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  its  occupant,  and  then 
in  petting  and  comforting  the  poor  old  cat. 

Mr.  Rosenburg  took  a  seat,  and  John,  stand- 
ing by  the  window,  and  turning  his  straw  hat 
round  and  round  in  his  hand,  at  last  managed 
to  say — 

"  I  was  thinking,  sir,  if  you  see  no  objection, 
I  should  like  to  join  your  church  !  I  have  been 
thinking  about  it  some  time  ;  but,  somehow,  I 
couldn't  make  up  my  mind  to  mention  it." 

Mr.  Rosenburg  was  a  good  deal  surprised, 
as  well  as  pleased.  "  I  am  much  gratified  to 
hear  you  say  so,  John !  How  long  have  you 
been  thinking  of  it?" 

"  Well,  sir, — a  good  while.  You  see,  my  wife 
was  a  godly  woman,  and  it  was  always  a  great 
grief  of  mind  to  her  that  I  was  not  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking.     I  used  to  go  to  church  with 
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her  most  every  Sunday,  more  to  please  her 
than  any  thing  else,  I  confess.  My  own  folks 
were  pious  people,  too,  and  I  was  Well  brought 
up,  though  I've  been  wicked  enough  since, 
especially  since  my  wife  died,  but  I  got  sick 
and  tired  of  such  a  life.  And  since  Amy  came, 
she  has  set  me  to  thinking  more  and  more  of 
what  my  poor  wife  used  to  say  sometimes,  and 
now  I've  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  only 
way  for  me  is  just  to  come  right  out  square, 
and  profess  to  be  what  I  mean  to  be — and  that's 
a  Christian.  I  expect  some  will  laugh  at  me 
for  it,  but  I  don't  know  as  that's  any  matter." 

Mr.  Rosenburg  and  the  boat-builder  had  a 
very  interesting  conversation,  and  it  was  at  last 
decided  that  John  should  carry  out  his  inten- 
tion at  the  first  opportunity. 

"  There's  another  thing,  sir,  that  I'll  just 
mention,"  said  John.  "  I  don't  know  but  you'll 
think  I  might  do  more  for  Amy,  now  that  my 
hands  are  in  a  manner  free  ;  but  I've  been  con- 
sidering about  it,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  think  she 
had  better  go  to  a  place,  if  she  can  get  a  good 
one.  You  see  she  is  growing  up  very  fast — 
almost  a  woman  in  appearance — and  it  will  be 
better  for  her  to  have  a  place  and  do  for  her- 
self, than  to  be  dependent  on  me." 
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"  I  see  !  I  sec  !  You  show  a  good  sense  about 
it.  "We  shall  make  you  a  very  useful  man 
among  us  yet.  I  think  we  shall  have  you 
teaching  in  Sunday-school  before  long." 

'•I  would  rather  be  in  a  class  myself!''  said 
John,  smiling.  "  I  don't  know  enough  to  teach 
children  their  a  b  c's,  hardly." 

"Well,  well — we  shall  see.  Come  and  see 
me  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  we  will  have  a  talk 
with  Dr.  H.  He  is  out  of  toAvn  now,  but  will 
return  before  Sunday.  Good-bye  !  Good-bye, 
Amy." 

John  and  Amy  finished  what  they  had  to  do, 
and  then  went  home,  when  Mrs.  Barker  re- 
ceived them  rather  ungraciously  at  first.  She 
thought  it  very  hard,  that  they  should  leave 
"her  to  take  care  of  herself  so  lonir,  when,"  as 
she  said,  "she  might  have  had  the  cllolera  as 
well  as  not,  and  not  a  soul  near  to  do  for  her ! 
But  it  was  just  like  John,  always  running  after 
new  friends,  while  she  mio-Jit  work  her  finn;er3 
to  the  bone,  and  get  no  thanks  for  it !" 

So  she  ran  on,  till  Amy  began  to  get  out  of  pa- 
tience, remembering  all  that  John  had  done  for 
her,  and  she  wondered  that  he  bore  it  so  patient- 
ly. But  John  was  accustomed  to  Mrs.  Barker's 
grumbling,  and  minded  it  no  more  than  he  did 
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the  noise  of  the  saws  and  hammers,  when  he 
was  at  work  in  the  boat-yard.  If  she  grew 
quite  intolerable,  he  would  sometimes  give  ut- 
terance to  a  threat  of  breakiDg  up  house-keep- 
ing, and  going  to  California, — a  threat  which 
never  failed  to  silence  her  complaints  and  make 
her  as  amiable  as  possible  for  several  days. 

It  was  toward  nine  o'clock,  and  Amy  was 
just  preparing  for  bed,  when  there  was  a  hasty 
tap  at  the  door,  which  was  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  before  any  one  had  time  to  open  it. 

^'Is  Amy  Kelly  stopping  here?"  asked  a 
voice,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  open. 

"  Yes,"  said  John.     ''  What  of  her  ?" 

"  Her  little  brother  is  very  sick  with  the 
cholera,"  said  the  messenger, — whom  Amy  re- 
cognised as  a  playmate  of  Johnny's.  "  The 
old  man  was  buried  this  morning,  and  her  mo- 
ther is  just  dying ;  and  they  want  her  to  come 
right  away  I" 

Amy  was  partly  undressed,  but  she  ap- 
peared with  her  bonnet  on,  almost  before  the 
speaker  had  finished.  John  stopped  her,  as 
she  w^as  going  out — 

"  I'm  most  afraid  to  have  you  go.  You  are 
most  worn  out  now.  Hadn't  you  better  stay, 
and  let  me" 
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"  Oh,  no,"  said  Amy.  "  I  must  see  Johnny. 
I  can't  stay  away  from  him  !" 

"  Down  into  that  awful  hole  I"  exclaimed 
IVIrs.  Barker,  who  had  not  quite  recovered 
from  her  ill-temper, — ''  and  among  all  that 
dirt !  Well !  I'll  tell  you  one  thing.  Amy.  If 
you  go,  you  may  just  stay.  You  don't  come 
back  here  to  give  us  all  the  plague!" 

"  That'll  be  as  I  say,  I  guess,  Mrs.  Barker," 
said  John,  coolly.  "It  wouldn't  be  amiss  for 
you  to  remember  that  you  are  not  head  woman 
here.  If  you  don't  like  your  company,  you 
are  welcome  to  clear  out  any  time.  But,  if  you 
stay, — I  don't  want  to  say  any  more." 

Mrs.  Barker  shrank  into  herself,  like  a  snail 
into  its  shell,  at  these  words,  which  were  very 
severe  indeed,  to  come  from  John.  She  was 
even  too  much  frightened  to  object  to  his  going 
with  Amy  ;  and  so  let  them  depart  without 
saying  a  word,  consoling  herself  by  giving  way 
to  a  regular  storm  of  crying  and  scolding,  as 
soon  as  she  was  sure  John  w^as  out  of  hearino;. 

They  made  all  the  haste  possible,  and  soon 
arrived  at  the  miserable  hole — ^for  it  was 
w'orthy  of  no  other  name — where  Amy's 
mother  had  lived.  It  was  a  basement  room, 
or  rather  cellar,  almost  entirely  under  ground, 
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about  twelve  feet  square,  and  -with  only  one 
little  window  near  the  top  of  tlie  room.  There 
was  a  bedstead  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  on 
which  laj  the  wretched  woman  in  the  last  ago- 
nies of  death ;  while  Johnny  was  extended  on 
the  floor  with  no  bed  and  no  covering,  but  the 
ragged  remains  of  an  old  jDatchwork  quilt. 
The  walls  and  ceiling  were  incrusted  with 
dirt  and  mildewed  bj  damp,  while  the  floor, 
rotten  and  broken,  showed  the  dull  gleam  of 
stao-nant  water  underneath,  which  reflected  the 
rajs  of  the  flickering  candle.  There  WTre  no 
remnants  of  any  provisions  about  the  place, 
but  a  small  tin  pail,  containing  about  a  pint 
of  whisky,  stood  on  the  table.  No  one  was  in 
the  room  ;  but  a  few  half-drunken  women  were 
clustered  round  the  door,  looking  in. 

Amy  threw  ofl"  her  bonnet,  and  kneeled 
down  by  Johnny,  on  the  floor,  trying  by  every 
tender  caress  to  rouse  his  attention.  At  last 
he  opened  his  eyes.  A  gleam  of  pleasure  shot 
over  his  face  at  the  sight  of  his  sister ;  and, 
though  he  was  too  weak  to  speak,  he  pressed 
her  hand,  and  showed  clearly  that  he  knew 
her.  John,  who  w^as  well  acquained  with  the 
disease,  saw,  at  a  glance,  that  the  mother  was 
past  all  earthly  help,  and  could  not  last  many 
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minutes ;  and,  after  raising  her  head  and  try- 
ing to  make  her  position  more  comfortable,  he 
gave  his  whole  attention  to  Johnny, — using 
such  remedies  as  his  experience  suggested.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  began  to  revive  a  little,  and, 
after  an  hour  or  two,  was  able  to  speak  in 
a  low  tone  of  voice. 

"  Don't  talk,  Johnny,"  said  his  friend. 
"  You  v,'ill  tire  yourself,  and  that  is  bad  for  you. 
There's  the  doctor,  I  guess  I"  (Some  one  with 
a  careful  step  approached.)  "Sure  enough! 
Dr.  G.  himself,  I  didn't  expect  to  see  you 
here,  sir  !     It's  a  dreadful  place  !" 

"  I  go  to  all  sorts  of  places,"  said  Dr.  G.,  in 
his  measured  tones.  "  You  seem  to  have  your 
hands  full  now-a-days,  Stark !  Who  is  sick 
here  ?" 

"  The  woman  on  the  bed  and  this  child.  I 
expect  she  is  past  help !" 

"  Past  help,  indeed,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  for 
she  is  dead !" 

Amy  started  up  and  went  to  her  side. 

"  Poor  mother  !"  she  said.  "  How  dreadful 
to  die  so  !" 

"  Don't  think  of  that,  Amy !  You  did  all 
you  could  for  her." 

The  doctor  looked  at  her  with  surprise,  as 
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she  closed  tlie  eyes  and  kissed  the  forehead  of 
the  poor  creature. 

"  Is  that  her  mother  !"  he  asked,  in  a  half- 
whisper.  "  She  does  not  look  as  if  she  be- 
longed to  such  people  !" 

"  She  is  her  daughter,  sure  enough !  She 
has  been  away  from  them,  however,  for  a  year- 
and-a-half,  and  has  got  pretty  much  civilized. 
The  very  last  thing  the  Avoman  did,  was  to  get 
this  girl's  wages  away  from  her;  and,  I  sup- 
pose, that  was  the  cause  of  her  death,  for  they 
have  been  drunk  ever  since.  I  hope  the  child 
may  be  saved  !" 

The  doctor  examined  him,  prescribed  the 
proper  remedies,  and  then  left,  promising  to 
come  again,  or  send  some  one. 

John  did  all  in  his  power  for  Johnny ;  but  his 
eiforts  appeared  to  be  unavailing ;  for,  though 
the  little  fellow  revived  at  first,  he  sank  again 
directly.  He  spoke  to  the  little  boy  who  had 
gone  after  Amy  and  the  doctor,  and  gave  him  his 
little  picture  of  Christ  blessing  the  children. 

"  I  wish  you'd  go  to  Sunday-school,  Tommy. 
You'd  like  it  so  much  !" 

"They  won't  let  me!"  said  Tommy,  crying. 
"  I  want  to  go,  and  they  won't  let  me !" 

*'  Don't  cry,  Tommy.     You'll  disturb  John- 
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ny  !"  whispered  John.  "  I'll  try  and  get  them 
to  let  you  go;  but  don't  make  a  noise." 

Tommy  was  silent,  but  the  tears  fell  fast  as 
he  gazed  at  the  pale  face  of  the  dying  child, 
now  fast  passing  away  from  this  world. 

Johnny  lay  quite  silent  for  some  time ;  then 
he  made  a  movement  w^ith  his  lips,  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  speak.  Amy  put  her  face  close 
to  his,  and  distinguished  the  word  "sing." 
She  understood  his  desire,  and  commenced  one 
of  the  hymns  they  had  been  accustomed  to  sing 
in  Sunday-school.  Johnny  listened  for  a  while, 
with  Amy's  hand  clasped  in  his;  but  by  degrees 
his  little  cold  fingers  grew  colder,  and  relaxed 
their  grasp, — his  eyes  closed, — his  head  s-ank 
back  upon  the  pillow, — and  when  Amy  looked 
at  him,  she  saw  that  he  breathed  no  more. 
Poor  little  Johnny  had  seen  the  last  of  earth ! 
He  had  passed  away  with  his  sister's  song  ! 

The  drops  fell  fast  from  the  strong  man's 
eyes  as  he  kneeled  by  the  side  of  the  dead 
body.  But  Amy  did  not  shed  a  single  tear. 
She  was  stunned  by  the  greatness  of  her  grief. 
She  had  become  perfectly  bound  up  in  Johnny 
since  her  return  to  the  city,  and  had  concen- 
trated on  him  all  that  fulness  of  affection  which 
had  no  other  natural  outlet.     For  him  she  had 
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thought,  and  prayed,  and  worked,  and  denied 
herself, — and  in  all  her  dreams  of  the  future  (for 
even  Amy  sometimes  had  day-dreams  !)  Johnny 
had  borne  a  part.  And  now  that  he  was  gone, 
she  felt  that  she  had,  indeed,  no  more  to  live 
for,  and  she  longed  to  lie  down  and  die  beside 
him.  John  spoke  to  <her,  caressed  her,  tried 
to  win  her  to  tears, — but  all  in  vain.  -  She  sat 
like  a  statue  by  the  side  of  the  lifeless  body, 
appearing  hardly  more  alive  than  it. 

"  John  !  Let  me  sit  by  him  till  he  is  buried, 
won  t  you  : 

John  was  unwilling  at  first ;  but  she  begged 
so  hard,  that  he,  at  last,  gave  up  the  point, 
and  allowed  her  to  remain,  while  he  went  for 
coffins,  and  did  whatever  was  necessary  to  pre- 
pare for  the  burial. 

When  Johnny  was  placed  in  his  last  bed, 
Amy  took  off  her  clean  white  apron  and  folded 
it  around  him,  smoothed  his  curly  hair,  and 
cut  off  a  lock  for  herself.  Then  she  kissed 
him  once  more.  The  coffin  lid  was  closed, 
and  she  was  left  alone  in  the  world.  Alone, — 
but  for  the  faithful  friend  who  had  been  so 
kind  to  her  in  her  trouble,  and  that  God  who 
is  the  God  of  the  fatherless,  and  wills  not  that 
one  of  his  little  ones  should  perish  ! 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

We  will  now  return  for  a  short  time  to  the 
farm,  and  the  interesting  group  there,  from 
whom  we  have  been  so  long  separated.  Amy 
had  been  taken  away  from  her  happy  home 
about  the  second  week  in  June.  It  was  now  the 
middle  of  October,  and  not  a  word  had  ever 
been  heard  from  her,  except  a  report  that  she 
had  died  of  cholera,  not  very  long  after  her  re- 
turn to  the  city.  All  the  family  had  given  up 
the  idea  of  seeing  the  child  again,  except  Lizzie, 
who  could  not  persuade  herself  to  relinquish  all 
hope. 

Lizzie  had  not  entirely  recovered  from  the 
fever  which  had  seized  her  soon  after  Amy 
left,  but  was  still  delicate  and  feeble,  and  her 
mother  sometimes  feared  lest  she  should  sink 
into  a  decline.  Mr.  Ryan  had  apparently  re- 
covered entirely,  and  was  as  well  as  ever, 
though  he  stooped  a  little,  and  his  hair  had 
grown  more  gray.  Aunt  Rachel  had  gone 
West  to  spend  the  winter,  and  recruit  after  her 
fatigues,  and,  in  her  own  mind,  Lizzie  was  not 
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very  sorry ;  for  though  she  felt  very  grateful  to 
her  aunt  for  her  faithful  care,  and  was  careful 
to  show  that  she  felt  so,  yet  she  could  not  help 
feeling,  too,  that  she  was  harder  to  get  along 
with  than  ever.  She  seemed  to  feel  now,  that 
she  was  provided  with  an  excuse,  and  even  a 
justification  for  any  amount  of  caprice,  ill  hu- 
mour and  low  spirits;  and,  as  Jane  said,  "Miss 
Rachel  kept  the  family  in  hot  w^ater  from  one 
week's  end  to  another."  Therefore,  though  no 
one  said  so,  every  one  felt  it  to  he  a  great  relief, 
when  she  accepted  an  invitation  to  pass  some 
months  with  a  friend  in  "Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Ryan  was  returning  from  the  village  one 
day,  when  he  overtook  his  neighbour  Mr. 
Clarke,  and  perceiving  that  he  looked  rather 
tired,  asked  him  if  he  would  not  ride.  Mr. 
Clarke  accepted  the  invitation,  and  took  his 
seat  by  the  farmer's  side. 

"  Desp'rate  w^arm,  for  the  season,"  said  Mr. 
Clarke. 

"  It  is  w^arm,"  said  Mr.  R3''an,  "  and  you  seem 
to  have  had  quite  a  w^alk." 

"Well,  I  have  !  The  fact  is,  I've  been  into 
the  city  to  see  my  girl,  that's  Avorking  out 
there,  and  missed  the  stage,  so  I  had  to  walk 
home.     I'm  tired  enough,  I  tell  you." 
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"  I  should  think  as  much,"  remarked  Mr. 
Ryan.     "  How  does  Vinej  like  it  there  ?" 

"  Oh,  pretty  -well,  though  the  folks  are 
'mazing  proud !  They  won't  have  her  eat  at 
the  table  Avith  them,  and  once,  when  somebody 
came  to  see  her,  and  rung  at  the  front  door, 
the  lady  sent  them  round  to  the  kitchen,  and 
told  Viney  she  had  too  much  company  !  If  I 
was  Viney,  I  wouldn't  stay  there  a  minute, — and 
so  I  told  her." 

"  I  think  she  had  better  not  leave  for  that, 
if  she  is  well  off  in, other  respects,"  said  Mr. 
Ryan.     "She  might  not  do  so  well  again." 

"  Oh,  she  don't  mean  to  !"  returned  Clarke. 
"  She  says  they  give  her  good  wages,  and  let 
her  go  when  she  likes,  when  her  work  is  done — 
and  she  says  that  little  Irish  girl  that  used  to 
live  with  you — Amy  you  called  her,  didn't 
you  ? — lives  close  by  with  some  people  by  the 
name  of  Cummings.  Viney  said  they  wasn't 
rich,  but  tried  to  pass  for  that — now,  if  there's 
any  thing  I  despise " 

"What  street  did  they  live  in?"  asked  Mr. 
Ryan,  interrupting  him. 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  I  never  can  re- 
member the  names  of  the  streets — it  is  as  much 
as  I  can  do  to  think  of  my  own.     But  she  isn't 
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there  now.  Viney  said  she  got  into  some 
trouble  with  'em,  and  had  to  go  away." 

"  What  sort  of  trouble  ?" 

"  Oh,  she  stole  a  handkerchief,  they  said,  or 
something,  and  they  turned  her  away.  She 
used  to  steal  when  she  lived  with  you,  didn't 
she  ?" 

"  Never  !"  said  Mr.  Ryan.  "  I  never  knew 
her  touch  any  thing  that  did  not  belong  to  her 
but  once,  and  tbat  was  when  she  first  came. 
Do  you  know  how  long  it  is,  since,  she  left 
there?" 

"No,  I  don't.  But  if  you  want  a  girl,  you 
can  get  another  easier  than  you  can  find  her. 
There's  my  Philly,  worth  any  three  of  her, 
would  jump  at  the  chance." 

"  I  wish  you  had  made  some  careful  inquiries 
about  our  Amy,"  said  Mr.  Ryan — not  heeding 
the  hint  that  Clarke  threw  out ; — "but  it  is  some- 
thing to  get  even  so  much  of  a  clue  as  you 
have  given.  I  must  follow  it  up  at  once,  and, 
Mr.  Clarke,"  he  continued,  with  emphasis,  "you 
will  oblige  me  by  not  saying  a  word  about  this 
to  any  one,  not  even  your  wife.  Do  you 
hear  ?" 

"I  hear!"  answered  Clarke.  "You  needn't 
be  so  particular.  Squire.     I  shan't  say  a  word 
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about  it.  Bat  you  -won't  really  go  to  the  trouble 
of  hunting  her  up  ?"  he  said,  delaying  a  moment, 
as  Mr.  Ryan  stopped  the  wagon  to  let  him  get 
off.  Mr.  Ryan  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
answer,  and  bade  him  good  evening. 

"  Put  Charley  to  the  rockaway,  early  in  the 
morning,  Hugh.  I  shall  go  into  town,  and, 
perhaps,  be  gone  all  day.  I  suppose  you  can 
do  without  me." 

"I  s'pose  so,"  said  Hugh.  "Dyson  talked 
of  coming  up  to  look  at  them  colts,  though." 

"He  must  come  again,  then.  I  must  go  at 
any  rate." 

"  Just  as  you  say,"  said  Hugh,  who  was  a 
man  of  fevv'  words,  "t'aint  nothing  to  me." 

Mr.  Ryan  requested  his  wife  to  have  break- 
fast ready  early,  as  he  was  going  to  the  city  on 
important  business,  which  would  occupy  the 
whole  day.  Contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  he 
did  not  tell  her  what  that  business  was  ;  for  he 
was  by  no  means  certain  that  he  should  succeed. 
He  left  them  early  next  morning,  and  drove 
into  town,  revolving  in  his  mind  the  best  way 
of  finding  Mrs.  Cummings,  and  he  finally  con- 
cluded to  inquire  at  some  of  the  stores  where 
she  would  be  likely  to  deal,  and  where  he  him- 
self was  well  known.     He  accordingly  entered 
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one  of  the  most  fashionable  shops  In  town. 
There  were  a  good  many  people  in  the  store, 
and  he  walked  quite  to  the  further  end  to  find 
the  proprietor. 

"  How  are  you  to-day,  Mr.  Ryan  ?"  said  Mr. 
Smith,  cordially  shaking  hands  with  him. 
"  You  look  quite  yourself  again.  And  what 
will  you  look  at,  in  our  line,  to-day  ?" 

"At  nothing  this  morning,"  replied  Mr. 
Ryan.  "  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  can  tell 
me  where  a  widow  lady  by  the  name  of  Cum- 
mings  lives  ?" 

"  A  widow — with  one  daughter — oh,  yes  ! 
You  must  mean  Mrs.  David  Cummings." 

A  very  tastefully-dressed  young  lady,  who 
was  buying  something  at  a  counter  near  by, 
looked  up  at  these  words. 

"  She  has  one  daughter,  I  know,  but  I  can- 
not tell  any  more  about  her,  except  that  a 
child  in  whom  I  am  interested  lately  lived 
there." 

"  It  must  be  Mrs.  David  Cummings, — I 
think. — Miss  Compton,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  ad- 
dressing the  young  lady  with  great  deference, 
"  do  you  know  where  the  Cummingses  live  now?" 

"  They  live  at  Number  9,  Grand  street," 
said   Miss    Compton.      Then   addressing   Mr. 
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Kyan,  she  said,  modestly — "  May  I  ask,  sir,  if 
the  child  in  question  is  named  Amy  Kelly?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  the  farmer:  "do 
you  know  any  thing  of  her  ?" 

"  I  know  she  was  there  not  long  ago,"  re- 
plied Miss  Compton,  "  but  I  have  not  seen  her 
lately.  I  was  quite  interested  in  her  and  her 
little  brother,  but  I  have  lost  sight  of  them  for 
a  few  weeks.  She  seemed  a  nice  child,  I 
thought." 

"I  am  very  anxious  to  find  her,"  said  Mr. 
Ryan.  "  She  lived  in  my  family  a  year,  but 
I  was  then  obliged  to  give  her  up  to  her  pa- 
rents ag<ain,  and  have  never  been  able  to  hear 
any  thing  of  her  till  yesterday.  Perhaps  you 
can  direct  me  where  to  find  this  lady.  My 
name  is  Ryan.  I  knew  your  father  quite  well, 
if,  as  I  suppose,  you  are  General  Compton's 
daughter.  We  were  boys  at  school  together, 
and  though  I  have  seen  him  only  two  or 
three  times  since,  I  saw  the  likeness  in  a 
moment." 

Miss  Compton  was  not  at  all  displeased  at 
being  told  that  she  resembled  her  father,  and 
she  was  interested  by  Mr.  Ryan's  anxiety  for 
Amy. 

"  I  know  Mrs.  Cummings  well,  and  will  go 
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there  with  you,  if  you  wish  it.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  shall  be  able  to  hear  something 
of  her." 

"Mother,"  said  Miss  Susan,  peeping  out  be- 
tween the  blinds,  "  there  is  a  rockaway  stop- 
ping here,  and  some  one  getting  out !  It  is 
Miss  Compton  and  a  gentleman  with  her.  Who 
can  it, be,  I  wonder?" 

Mrs.  Cummings,  peeping  out  in  her  turn, 
said,  "  And  I  am  sure  the  carriage  does  not 
belong  about  here.  Go  and  brush  your  hair, 
and  come  down  as  soon  as  you  can.  It  may 
be  one  of  Miss  Compton's  friends  from  up  the 
river." 

Mrs.  Cummings  opened  the  door,  and 
ushered  them  into  the  parlour  with  great  po- 
liteness and  cordiality. 

Miss  Compton  introduced  the  gentleman, 
and  while  Mrs.  Cummings  was  trying  to  think 
where  she  had  heard  the  name  before,  she  went 
on  to  say — "  Mr.  Ryan  is  desirous  to  make 
some  inquiries  about  Amy,  the  girl  that  lived 
with  you  last  summer,  Mrs.  Cummings." 

"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Cummings,  appearing 
a  little  confused.  "  She  is  not  here  now.  I 
got  rid  of  her  several  weeks  ago." 
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"May  I  ask  wlij?"  said  Mr.  Ryan. 

"  Oh,  she  did  not  answer  my  purpose  :  she 
was  very  bad  tempered,  and  had  quite  too  many 
of  her  friends  hano-ino;  about  her.  I  found  it 
would  not  do  at  all." 

"  I  heard  something  about   her  stealing  a . 
handkerchief,"  said  Mr.  Ryan  :   "  was  there  any 
truth  in  that  story  ?" 

"  Why,  no,  not  exactly,"  answered  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings,  directing  a  significant  look  at  her  daugh- 
ter. "  That  was  a  mistake,  and  I  was  rather 
sorry  for  it.  Susan  found  afterward,  that  she 
had  put  the  handkerchief  in  her  pocket,  and  it 
had  slipped  down  between  the  lining  and  the 
outside  of  her  dress.  I" really  thought  at  the 
time  that  Amy  had  taken  it,  and  tried  to  make 
her  confess  it,  but  she  was  as  obstinate  as  pos- 
sible, ai\d  very  impertinent  upon  going  away." 

"  But  I  suppose  you  made  some  reparation, 
when  you  found  out  your  mistake,"  said  Mr. 
Ryan. 

"  Whv,  no — it  was  too  late  :  she  had  been 
gone  a  week  then." 

"But  did  you  make  no  inquiries  after 
her?" 

"No,  indeed  !"  said  Miss  Cummings.  "  Yfe 
had  something  else  to  do  besides  running  after 
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her.  If  she  did  not  take  that,  I  dare  say  she 
did  other  things.  People  in  the  city  have  more 
important  matters  to  attend  to,  than  hmiting 
up  Irish  girls;  haven't  they,  Miss  Compton?" 

^'I  cannot  say,  Miss  Susan,"  returned  that 
lady.  "I  think,  if  I  had  made  such  a  mistake, 
I  should  not  rest  until  I  had  set  it  right.  But, 
Mr.  Ryan,  I  think,  as  we  have  failed  here,  we 
will  apply  to  Mr.  Rosenhurg,  the  assistant 
minister  of  Christ  church,  and  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday-school.  He  may  tell  us  some- 
thing about  her,"  and  with  these  words.  Miss 
Compton  took  her  leave,  followed  by  Mr. 
Ryan. 

''Well,  Susan!"  exclaimed  her  mother  as 
soon  as  they  were  gone,  "  you  are  in  a  pretty 
fix  now  I" 

"I  don't  care!"  said  Miss  Susan,  evidently 
much  alarmed.  "  If  Arabella  Compton  chooses 
to  make  such  a  fool  of  herself,  I  don't !  So  !  I 
dare  say  she  will  tell  her  brother  about  it,  and 
Dr.  H.  and  every  one.  It  is  all  your  fault — 
taking  the  girl  to  begin  with,"  &c. 

But  we  will  leave  this  unhappy  young  lady 
and  her  mother  to  comfort  each  other,  while 
we  follow  Mr.  Ryan.  Miss  Compton  gave  him 
the  minister's  address  and  then  left  him,  ex- 
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pressing  a  hope  that  he  would  be  successful, 
and  asking  him  to  let  her  know  the  result, 
which  he  promised  to  do.  He  found  Mr.  Ro- 
senburg  engaged  in  writing,  and  slightly  impa- 
tient at  being  interrupted.  He  laid  aside  his 
pen,^  however,  and  listened  with  great  interest, 
as  Mr.  Ryan  made  known  his  errand. 

"  I  think  I  can  put  you  on  the  right  track," 
said  he.  "  I  know  the  girl  very  well,  and 
though  I  cannot  say  where  she  is  now,  I  can  in- 
troduce you  to  one  who  is  likely  to  know — a 
member  of  my  church,  who  has  befriended  her  in 
her  troubles — and  they  have  been  neither  few 
nor  small,  poor  girl !  But  Amy  heard  that  you 
were  dead.  She  will  be  quite  unprepared  to  see 
you.  Poor  thing  !  she  has  lost  her  mother  and 
her  little  brother  by  the  cholera — a  great  blow  to 
her.  I  mean  the  loss  of  little  Johnny.  And  what 
do  you  mean  to  do,  in  case  you  find  her?" 

"I  shall  take  her  home  with  me,"  replied 
the  farmer.  "  I  have  always  intended  to  have 
her  back  if  she  were  alive.  If  you  will  give  me 
this  man's  address,  sir,  I  will  find  him  out." 

"Perhaps  you  will  take  me  with  you,"  said 
the  minister.  "  It  will  be  about  John's  dinner- 
time, and  we  shall  be  likely  to  find  him  at 
home.     If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  ride  over 
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with  you,  for  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
girl  myself,  and  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  made 
happy." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  your  company,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Ryan — and  they  were  soon  on  their 
way.  Mr.  Rosenburg  was  right  in  his  conjec- 
ture that  they  should  find  John  at  home.  He 
was  just  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  Mrs.  Bar- 
ker, but  arose  in  considerable  surprise  as  he 
sav7  two  gentlemen  get  out  of  the  carriage,  and 
went  to  the  door  to  meet  them.  Mr.  Rosen- 
burg  shook  hands  in  his  usual  cordial  manner, 
an(^  then  introduced  Mr.  Ryan,  saying,  "  This 
gentleman  is  anxious  to  find  Amy  Kelly.  You 
have  often  heard  her  speak  of  Mr.  Ryan, 
haven't  you  ?" 

"Yes,  often,"  said  John.  "I  am  very  glad 
to  see  you,  sir.  Amy  will  be  surprised  enough, 
for  she  heard  you  were  dead  some  time  ago ; 
and  that,  with  the  loss  of  her  little  brother,  has 
pretty  much  overcome  her.  She  does  not  seem 
like  herself  at  all,  and  has  not,  since  the  child 
died,  though  I  understand  they  are  very  much 
pleased  with  her  where  she  lives,  as  far  as  work 
goes.  I  am  afraid  it's  rather  a  hard  place  for 
her,  though  she  never  complains  !" 

"Not  in  words!"  said  Mrs.  Barker.     ''But 
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she  is  as  thin  as  a  shad,  and  has  a  pain  in  her 
side  all  the  time.  I  don't  believe  she's  long  to 
live." 

"  We  shall  try  to  cure  her  when  we  get  her 
into  the  country  again,"  replied  the  farmer. 
"  But  how  long  has  she  been  at  this  place,  and 
where  is  it?" 

"It  is  up  on  this  street,  about  half  a  mile  from 
here : — almost  in  the  country,  in  fact.  She  has 
been  there,  going  on  three  wrecks.  Were  you 
calculating  to  take  her  home  with  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  shall  take  her  back  at  once." 

"  Well,  sir,  it's  all  right,  I  suppose,"  said  John, 
drawing  a  long  breath.  "  Indeed,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  her  go,  on  her  own  account,  though  I 
shall  miss  her  very  much.  I  never  took  to 
any  child  in  my  life  as  I  have  to  her,  though 
I  was  always  fond  of  children,  too,  and  it's  curi- 
ous, but  they  are  always  fond  of  me,  though 
you  wouldn't  think  so  to  look  at  me." 

Mr.  Ryan  thought  he  should,  as  he  observed 
the  honest,  open  expression  of  the  kind  boat- 
builder. 

'*  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
kindness  to  Amy,"  said  he.  "No  doubt  the 
poor  child  wanted  friends  badly  enough.  I 
believe  she  was  hardly  off  my  mind  a  moment, 
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•when  I  was  sick  in  the  summer.  If  you  will 
give  me  the  direction  now,  I  will  go  and  find 
her,  for  I  have  not  much  time  to  spare." 

John  gave  it,  and  then  added,  "  Perhaps  you 
will  call  here  on  your  way  back,  sir.  I  shall 
be  at  home  this  afternoon,  and  should  like  to 
bid  Amy  good-bye." 

Mr.  Ryan  took  his-  leave,  and  Mr.  Rosenburg 
returned  to  his  unfinished  sermon. 

Mr.  Ryan  drove  up  the  street  till  he  came 
to  the  place  John  had  designated — a  pretty  new 
house,  with  green  blinds  down  to  the  floor  of 
the  piazza  in  front,  and  some  little  attempts  at 
flower  beds  bordered  with  clam  shells  before  the 
door.  It  was  some  time  before  he  could  gain  ad- 
mittance, but  at  last  steps  were  heard  approach- 
ing, and  a  voice  called  through  the  keyhole, 

"  You  must  go  round  to  the  back  door.  We 
can't  open  this." 

He  vrent  round  accordingly,  and  was  met  at 
the  kitchen  door  by  a  fat,  good-natured  looking 
woman,  carrying  a  baby  in  her  arms,  while  two 
or  three  other  little  children  hung  to  her  gown. 

"Walk  in—walk  in,  sir,"  said  she.  "We 
haven't  got  our  front  door  fixed  yet,  and  so  we 
have  to  bring  every  one  round.  Was  you  want- 
ing to  see  Mr.  Grain  ?" 
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"No,  thank  joii,"  said  Mr.  Ryan,  taking  a 
seat,  and  only  wondering  how  such  a  fat  woman 
could  get  along  in  such  a  small  kitchen.  ^*  I 
wished  to  inquire  about  a  girl  by  the  name  of 
Amy  Kelly,  that  I  understood  was  living  here." 

"  Dear  me,  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  take 
her  away.     I  shall  be  lost  without  her.     She 

is  the  best    creature,  but   for    one  thing 

May  I  ask  what  you  want  of  her  ?" 

"  Certainly,  ma'am,  but  excuse  me — you  said 
but  for  one  thing  :  what  is  that  ?" 

"  She  is  so  low-spirited,"  answered  Mrs. 
Grain,  trotting  the  baby  on  her  knee.  '- 1 
never  saw  any  thing  like  her  to  work,  for  her 
age,  and  she  gets  along  with  children  a  great 
deal  better  than  I  do,  in  fact;  but  she  hardly 
ever  smiles,  and  I  haven't  heard  her  laugh  since 
she  came  here.  To  be  sure,  it  is  no  wonder 
after  losing  all  her  friends  in  the  cholera  time, 
and  I  should  never  think  of  finding  fault  with 
her  to  her  face ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  could 
wish  it  was  different !" 

"  But  she  gives  satisfaction  in  other  re- 
spects ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  And  as  for  telling  the  truth — 
why,  when  she  came  here,  if  you  will  believe  it, 
when  I  asked  her  why  she  left  her  last  place, 
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she  said  right  out,  '  Thej  turned  her  away  be- 
cause they  thought  she  stole  a  handkerchief.' 
I  could  hardly  believe  my  own  ears,  but  Mr. 
Grain  says,  '  Take  her  !'  says  he — '  she's  of  the 
right  sort !'  and  so  she  is.  But  I  hope  you 
don't  mean  to  get  her  away  from  me!" 

*'  I  am  afraid  I  must  have  her  !"  said  the  far- 
mer, smiling.  "  Perhaps  you  have  heard  her  tell 
of  Mr.  Ryan's,  where  she  lived  in  the  country !" 

"I  have!"  said  the  oldest  child.  "Are  you 
Mr.  Ryan?" 

"  Yes  !    Do  you  think  you  can  spare  her  ?" 

The  little  girl  hesitated :  "  May  I  come  to 
see  her  sometimes  ?" 

'' Why,  Martha,  I'm  shocked,  child!  You 
will  excuse  her,  sir,  won't  you  ?  It  is  because 
she  takes  so  to  Amy  that  she  is  so  forward." 

"  Oh,  certainly :  we  shall  be  very  glad  to 
see  you,  Martha.  But  where  is  Amy  all  this 
time  ?" 

"  Here  she  comes!"  said  Mrs.  Grain,  looking 
out.  "  I  sent  her  down  town  of  an  errand, 
partly  to  give  her  a  walk,  and  get  her  away 
from  the  children.  One  can't  be  hard  on  such 
young  girls,  you  know  !" 

Mrs.  Grain  did  not  look  as  if  she  could  be 
hard  on  any  thing,  unless  it  were  chairs,  and 
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hooks  and  eyes.  Mr.  Ryan  had  thue  to  observe 
Amy  before  she  reached  the  house,  and  he 
thought  he  should  hardly  have  known  her.  She 
had  grown  tall  and  very  thin,  and  her  fresh 
colour  was  all  gone.  She  stooped  a  little,  and 
moved  languidly,  as  if  it  were  hard  work  for 
her  to  walk.  She  passed  the  carriage  without 
appearing  to  notice  it,  and  entered  the  house, 
before  Mr.  Ryan  could  quite  make  up  his  mind 
what  to  do.  She  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  at 
him  in  a  kind  of  stupefaction. 

"Don't  you  know  me,  Amy?"  asked  Mr. 

^Ryan.     She  made  one   step   forward,  but  her 

stren2;th  and  sisiht  failed  her,  and  she  would 

have  fallen  if  Mr.  Ryan  had  not  caught  her  in 

his  arms ! 


"I  wonder  what  keeps  father  so  late  !"  said 
Lizzie,  going  to  the  window  to  look  out  once 
more.  "Did  he  tell  you  what  he  was  going  for, 
mother  ?" 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Ryan,  "though  he  said  he 
might  be  late.  I  wish  he  would  come,  I  am 
sure,  for  the  evenings  are  cold  and  damp,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  is  exactly  prudent !" 

A  few  moments  brought  the  carriage  in  sight. 
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"  Here  lie  is,"  exclaimed  Lizzie,  "and  some 
one  "vvith  him!  Who  can  it  be?"  She  was 
hastening  to  the  door.  Mr.  Kyan  entered, 
1-eading  Amy  by  the  hand. 

"  Here,  wife,  I  have  brought  you  a  present  ! 
I  was  not  certain  that  I  should  be  able  to  get 
it,  and  so  I  did  not  mention  it  beforehand." 
But  before  the  words  were  spoken.  Amy  was 
in  Mrs.  Ryan's  arms,  while  Lizzie  exclaimed, 
"  I  knew  she  would  come  back — I  felt  sure  of 
it  all  the  time." 

There  were  happy  hearts  around  the  family 
altar  that  night,  and  when  Amy  took  possession 
of  her  old  room  she  felt  almost  as  if  she  had 
never  left  it.  All  her  trouble  and  sorrow 
seemed  like  a  dream.  It  was  all  over  now. 
No  one  could  take  her  away  again.  Johnny^ 
dear  Johnny  was  gone — but  then  was  he  not 
safe  in  heaven,  and  she  should  surely  meet  him 
again, — and  her  cup  of  happiness  was  full. 

We  have  now  followed  our  young  friend 
through  all  her  troubles  and  trials,  and  brought 
her  safe  to  her  early  home,  where  we  will  leave 
her  for  the  present. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  give  some  account 
of  the  other  personages  of  our  story. 

John  Stark  was   verv  much   cast    down   at 
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parting  with  Amy,  and  was  not  heard  to  whistle 
for  a  week  afterward !  But,  as  she  came  to  see 
him  the  first  time  she  was  in  town,  and  he 
went  out  to  the  farm  between  Christmas  and 
New  Year,  he  gradually  recovered  his  spirits. 
He  became  a  teacher  in  Sunday-school — "in 
spite  of  himself,"  he  said — and  gathered  a  class 
from  the  very  neighbourhood  where  Johnny 
Kelly  died,  among  whom  was  little  Tommy, 
the  friend  and  playmate  of  the  dead  boy. 
Mrs.  Barker  is  grumbling  away  her  life  in 
about  the  same  state  of  agreeable  discontent. 
She  quarrels  with  John,  on  an  average,  three 
times  a  year,  and  threatens  to  go  to  the  poor- 
house,  upon  which  John  politely  asks,  "  what 
time  of  day  he  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  send- 
inga  wagon  for  her  accommodation" — and  this 
settles  the  matter  for  that  time.  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings  and  her  daughter  live  on,  in  much  the 
same  style,  but  they  have  never  found  another 
girl  to  supply  Amy's  place. 

The  main  facts  of  this  little  story  are  all 
true,  and  such  as  have  come  under  the  writer's 
own  observation.  If  it  should  make  any  Sun- 
day-school boy  or  girl  feel  more  interest  in  the 
poor  children  who  go  round  begging  in  the  wet 
and  cold^  with  no  one  to  care  for  them,  or  teach 
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them  to  love  the  God  who  made  them  and  the 
Saviour  who  died  for  them,  one  purpose  of  the 
author  will  be  ansvrered.  She  hopes,  too,  that 
some  kind-hearted  family,  who  have  abundant 
means  and  a  good  country  home,  may  think 
whether  they  cannot  make  room  and  find  work 
for  a  little  boy  or  girl  out  of  the  city,  and 
train  them  up  to  be  happy  and  useful,  instead 
of  becoming  miserable  vagabonds,  useless  to  the 
world,  and  breeding  a  moral  and  physical  pes- 
tilence wherever  numbers  of  them  are  brought 
together. 


